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Diane Waldman: 

Antbony Caro 
2J2pp. Phaidon. £SQ. 

0 7148 2248 9 

Anthony Caro is the most distin- 
guished livine British artist; and yet 
nature oT his distinctiorr is ot a 
type that makes him rather a con- 
troversial figure. By common con- 
sent, he is a master. The artistic 
justice of his innovation is unques- 
tioned. The beauty and inventiveness 
of ihe huge oeuvre that has followed 
his realization of the possibilities of 
abstract sculpture are plain for all to 
see. But Caro is not an artist who is, 
as it were, shared by all who have an 
inieresl in such matters. His art pro- 
daims a set of artistic principles that 
sej»rate him sharply from (hose who 
wiu to see art, or indeed to make it, 
as an expression of the more general 
v^ues or society. There is an Olym- 
pian aestheticism about Caro’s sculp- 
luro: his commentators need to rise 
10 its example. 

Diane Waldman's monograph is a 
decent introduction to the sculpture, 
but it does not seem that she has 
been inspired by it. The point of the 
book is her photographic survey, 
which lakes us from Caro’s early 
training in the Royal Academy 
schools after the war to the bronze 
reliefs that were exhibited in London 
and New York last year. Mrs Wald- 
man illustrates around 300 works in 
all, and has selected (as far as I can 
judge) those which best represent the 
artist. Such a survey is greatly useful, 
for many of the sculptures have had 
a rather fugitive circulation in repro- 
duction, on private view cards and 
the like. A complete photographic 
rerord of all Caro s sculpture (in tour 
volumes, compiled by Dieter Blume 
juid published last year by the Galer- 
“weatzel, Cologne) exists but Mrs 
waldman s book is handier by ftir and 
tor most purposes will be entirely 
arviccjible. 

Those purposes will not include 
the academic, for her bold approach 
Ms not the time for detail or nuance. 
Her text cannot be other than adven- 
turous, for it attempts to explain and 
judge a body of work quite unlike 
sny other in the history of sculpture. 
Atid she. has risked tne test, of her 
gavpatlw. with the artist by using a 
“ogrnpnical format. TD some, mis 
DM of monograph may nowadays 
seem a little dull. But mere is still 



Anthony Caro’s "Piece LXXX”, 1969; (painted steel, I3ViXS3x20 inches). From a private eollecHon. 


much to recommend it. ITie back- 
ground and growth of understanding; 
the desire to be free, or to be bound 
to one's contemporaries; the realiza- 
tion of maturity; the sense of self 
and the sense of younger genera- 
tions; above all the consonance of 
ihe art with the human personality of 
(he man who fashioned it: who more 
than modern artists make us wonder 
about these matters, and what better 
method Is there than ihe biographical 
to deal sensitively with them? 

In Caro's case, biography seems 
the more Justified because he has 
had a rather unlikely life for an 
artist: in the rhythm of It, in the 
attachments, but most of all in the 
choice of his medium. One can im- 
agine a kind of paintet coming from 
a stockbroker family, Charterhouse 
and Cambridse, but a revolutionaiy 
sculptor with that background is 
simply anomalous. More remarkable 


rtan that, of coursej is the way that first learnt about modem and primi- 
transformed his art at the age tive art from Moore’s books. Thus 
of forty, after ^ many years of he sained inklings both of a remote 
f^demic or relatively minor work, authenticity and of sculpture’s highly 


suppose 


simply cunnot be indicated, nor even 
hinted at, by being drawn. 

Mrs Waldman could have made 
more of this. But her book is certain- 
ly informative about Caro's early 
years, and makes some convincing 
points. She is right to say that ii was 
Caro's "classical" temperament (by 
which she does not mean an 
academic one) that divided him from 
artists like Butler, Paolozzi and 
Turnbull, whose surrealism or arti- 
fied an^t was the up-to-date look 
in the mid-1950s. She is persuasive 
about Caro's vigorously modelled 
nudes of that time. Noneiheless,- 
her account of his early leaching is 
wrongly balanced, and her descrip- 
tion or what Ihe artist calls ills “con- 
version" to radical abstraction is 
mechanical. These ’things may be 
more closely connected than we 
sometimes imagine. 

Caro taught at St Martin’s School 
of Art from 19S3 onwards. He there 
led Ihe revolution in modern sculp- 
ture that, so remarkably, was effected 
in a single department in one 
English art school. His influence at 
St Martin’s, in popular belief, dates 
from 1960: from the time, that is, 
when he began constructing sculpture 
by weldliig. The nature 01 that influ-. 
ence is not absolutely germane to 
Mrs Waldman's book. But the mat- 
ter of the teaching is crucial. I think 
it likely that the urgency of Caro’s 
instruction reached a high point 
around 19S9. It could, be argued that 
the ferment of his teaching reflected 
his own difficulties: certainly the 
sculptors who then attended his clas- 
ses believe that it was partly frustra- 
tion that led him so to drive, goad - 
and inspire - his pupils. The studio 
exercises and projects of the time 
(which Mrs Waldman has not 
attempted to reconstruct) are very 


an art that confused. Caro was still attending movlna. They lead the itnaaination 
would bt more ^rsonal and direct. Ro^ Academy drawing claues ’ to consider drewing, cploiir; mass, 


This period is obscure, and perhaps 
the impatience came graduafly; But 
what we now recognize as the artist’s 


draw ‘ volurndtrically, as' would be % materfals ana do so in a way that is 

fUa.... ' X>.., .... I-. „ J _• , , r 


natural to such a sdulptor. ' But 


typical abruptness, ambition and de- while this “made sense" to Caro in 
swe to seize things is revealed in the one way, surely the chiaroscuro and 
major step he took after Ms Royal lighting effects (let alone the fallen 
Academy training. He knocked, un- werriars and recliiung harnesses) re- 
announc^, at Henry Moore’s door vealed the fictitiousness of the enters 
and asked to work for him. prise. In the depths of hte arlisHc 

Caro was Moore’s assistant for two character Caro must have known it. 


utterly plastic and physical. Wheii 
they were devised, these exorcises 
were miles away from Henry Moore. 
They were also far In advance of any; 
oontenmorary art, Including Caro^ 
own. Titey seem to have set out to 


full years between 1951 and 1953. It 
seems that it was not the older 
artist’s work that was important 10 
him. What mattered was his Mendly 
conversation and his library. Caro 


After his owp work suddenly ma- 
tured, he never Once made a drawing 
for a sculpture. More significantly, 
we might say that Caro’s 1960s sculp- 
ture was the first, ever, whose entity 


Yet they are also impei^nal, in the., 
sense tnat ajty student could havc'| 
tried them, and made, of them what' 
was possible: it is as if Card willed. 


Personal Patronage under the 
Early Empire 

•RICHAnD P. SALLER 

f^reonal patronage was an accepted element In. the functioning 
m Roman aoclety. Drawing on eplgraphlo epd literary sourcea, 

Dr Sailer examines die language and Ideology, of llie patron- 
oHant exchange and Ittvea^atea how U wor^ In the political, 
aconomlo and aoclal life of Ihe Roman world, from the Imperial . 
court to the provinces. S18.60net 
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inoludlng Daring, Cartwright, Whitgifi and Chaderton, all of whom 
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poNtloal culture In the ewiy years of the French Third Republfo. 
^ revises prevloUB IntemretBtiQnB <ri the Radloals, aixf argu 
that It was their much-maligned compatenoy which enabledlhe 
Third Republic to eunrive (rallenges which ^ desftoyiKf the 
Second. £22.60 net 
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art iiscU (o change, and not iiccvs* night-lung talks with Caro mlg)>l 


sarily through his tmn agency. 


have rnunil a place in her narrative. 


The point is that Cnro's “conver- ^ iaraer vicss', she sltould 

ion*’ or “brenkthTouPh** wa« wi>lt have considered /Irt C«ff»re. For 


sion** or ••brenkthrough” was well have considered /Irt Cwffure. For 
prepared for. And the implicntions Greenberg’s converSQlinns with 
and complications of ihal “break- t'«ro cannot be recovered, why 
through** arc su extensive lhal we 'gn“« the massive evidence of his 


shoulo slop Ihinkiiu of it as some- t^ook? Art and Culture was being 
thing that happenefovernighl. Alas, prepared for publication at the tune 
this book adds nothing to what has "nc" * lijst fnendship: the 

already been written aoout the gen- reprinted and on occasion re- 

eraiion of Caro’s oriRinalitv. The wrote the essay's Greenberg wished 


eraiion of Caro’s originality. The wrote the essay's CrreenDcrg wistico 
niatertal facts are well known and to preserve. The earliest of them was 
often repealed. In 1959 Caro visited ‘Avant-Garde and Kitsch" of 1939, 
America and talked to Clement recent the loM piece on 

Greenberg. Kenneth Noland and collage, rewritten in 1959. They are 
Helen Frankemhalct; Ite also met ‘wo essays that take one frorn a 
David Smith. After his return to powerful historical vision and deflni- 
Engtand he began to make totally tion of modemisi culture to spcafic 
ahsiraci sculpture from prefabn- examples of the way that art is made 
cated steel, directly on the floor, to work. Is it not possible that Caro's 
n^hout the core that was irndiiional entergent relationship to Picasso s 
10 statuary and without an enclosing collage wiw clarified by Greenberg s 
profile. This sculpture lie paintecT analysis? One or two other points 
We arc by now so used to the about ond seem relevant, 

"effortless'' Caro that wc forget how The elevation of its tone and ambi- 
difficult this transition must have ‘Ions for modern art had no equiva- 
becn. If he hod a revelation in lent in England ( ileraiy readers will 
America, it was one that in some obwrve, ihtwgh, how jwmsive Is i^ 
ways slowed him down. We know of dialogue and rivalry with T.S. Eliot), 
only three sculptures done in llic H was completely American, often 
year after Ids visit, and these are anii-European. but at the same time 
relatively simple ones (nt least in "c osslcar in the way Mrs Waidnian 
terms of ifieir fabrication). Mrs believes Caro s instincts to be dassi- 
Wnldman correctly identifies “Mid- cai.Mostorall.thereisthrougiioutihe 
day", the third of diem, as the first book a desire for a kind of sculpture 
masterpiece. It may have been made that, at ilie time of writing, was not 
out or other sculptures that were quite in existence. 

,"nX '“e* If Caro created such sculpture, it 

confimicd Caro’s direction and led to T.»f r 


later on, perhaps after 1965. Of 
"* * * ^*^** course, one cannot be precise about 


period of Caro’s maturity. 


course, one cannot be prease about 
such matters, and not only because 


How is the art historian to recon- we are comparing works of art with a 
struct and interpret what was ming taste In art. For to consider Caro’s 
on? 'Mrs Waidman has evidentw de- sculpture is .often to be reminded 
cided to rely only on published how stiff - obtuse - are our ways of 
accounts of the “breakthrough", but asserting the influence of one artist 
not on all of them.. Kenneth No- on anoiner. The argument that there 
land's excited recollections of his is a Uneage that descends from 


Picasso and Gonzalez to Caro via Do they constitute a series? And do 
David Smith seems to be based on they not arouse in us the suspicion 
technical considerations - that all that they were not the full flower of 
four were welding - as much as on Caro's creation? 

^suaj likenessc^ ,i.r^io5n["wB?e Waidman is American (and 

Caros sculptures of Director of Exhibitions at the OuR- 
^so extremely ^ c?!Sa genheim Museum) and it is possible 

One reason that, like some other writers, she too 

mic O' rasily believes that an American cn- 

one^ hesL vlronmcnt produced Caro's most de- 
thill i iiliiiMd to a art. ^Another view would be 

style. Mrs Waidman has reduced this 'iharSiri «me m hfs^firTw^ 

com. between "Lock- and “Titan ■. i„°[rSllowiMn?ht 

In fact, as she herself then goes on after which he stopped painting his 
to argue, “Titan'' belongs to another sculpture and worked on heavier 
conception and is to be considered in pieces in America. This was the time 
n different context. After his when Caro satisfied his need - his 
Whitechapel exhibition in 1963, Caro art’s need - for profusion. But that 
left England for America. For two was not done by working in series; it 
years he taught at Bennington and was done ^ tne invention of table 
(here made sculpture which, begin- sculpture. Tnis was also the period of 
ning with "Titan'', was sparer and ins most delicate dialogue with David 
less additive than his English work. Smith, acknowledged and celebrated 
This may have accorded more with in many of the table sculptures 
American taste, particularly that of (there are now more than five hun- 
Greenberg and Noland. But it may dred of them) and in more massive 
be that his sculpture changed be* sculptures too. Mrs Waidman does 
cause of his first real contacts with not feel that the purchase of material 
David Smith. Or different kinds of from the Smith estate, after the 
technical a^isiance may have had American sculptor's death in 1965, is 
something to do with it. These issues worth much comment. Yet one does 
will no doubt be explored by other not ship a dozen tons of scrap metal 
writers, who will need to consider from Bolton Landing to Camden 
the nature of profusion in Caro's art. Town as the result of a whim. These 
Mrs Waidman believes that his pro- tank ends, boilers, formnga, wren- 
duction now significantly increased, ches, once intended Tor Smith's 
This she attributes both to a general sculpture, now became literally a 
excitement in the American atmos- part of Caro's- A similarity or near 
phere and to Noland’s recommenda- Identity of vocabulary was therefore 
tIon that he work in series. However, predeteimined. But the spirit of the 
her book is like all previous -surveys English sculptor’s work is not like 
in giving us only a handful of sculp- Smith's, and this is one reason why 
tures from these two years. What the relevant art is so stirring. The 
was going on in the pieces visible American critic Michael FriecT wrote- 
In the photograph of Caro at Ben- justly of "Sun Feast" that it em- 
Con which is the frontispiece of bodied Caro's "Blakeian imagination" 
Am Rubin's 1975 monograph? and this exultant work, with others. 


nington which is the frontispiece of 
Wiluam Rubin's 1975 monograph? 


Kendall Walton 

Joseph Margolis: 

Art end PhUesophy 

3S0pp. Brighton: Harvester. £24. 
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There are Lwo'ways for a philosopher 
to approach the arts. He inaV use 
them as a provliig ground ' for 
theories ol metaph]^!^, language, 
blind, value, etc; as a plaoe'to apply 
■ his dteories, to shovf. what they cap 
.. dov .'and . as h \riesl of potentl^ly 
destructive .cobnter-exampfes^ (What 
does an ontology based on' Russel's . 
"robust sense of reality" say to a 
frctional character?)- Alternatively, a 
philosopher may see himself in the 
service of the arts^ providing pliilo- 
sophicnl treatment for worries whose 
sources lie more within the arts than 
- in philosophy. He may seek to clai^ . 
end refine the methods of criticism, 
for example, and in other ways ofrer 
aid, comfort, an j sometimes disci- 
, p]ine to artists, apprecialors, critics, 
and historians of the arts. The first 
approach can seem sterile and point- 
less to those not already addicted to 
larraf phiiosopliical perplexities. Tlie 
' chief dar^r of the second is that 
. ; through devotion to the arts. oiie will 
I ignore .iheii'. links to more, general 
. . mliQsopbical concerns, .with . s.uper- 
ndality apd pbUt^nhical haTvefd tlie - 
result; A. merit of Joseph MorgdUs’a 
. book is. that it does not foil peatly.-in. 
eiibor category. .There tare elements of 
both approaches in it, and an attempt is 
made to integrate them, . 

. in -Wi ^(h'ta coiipls of -iiibtable 
, exceptions, Margolis attempts to do 
' Dearly ' everything. 1-le says Tittle . a|bf 
. out the significance of (he arts,, their 
im|X)rtahbe in our liw,s and. in Soci-^ 
cty. But few other philosophically 
interesting aspects of the arts remain 
iinfouched. He begins with an 
account of the' ontological stasis of 
works' of art, arguing that noi|e of 
thern, not even paintings and sculp- 
tures; are “mere*^ .physical or pereep- 
tual objects, blit that they are "cul- 
turally emergent”, thou^i '‘physically 
embiedied*' entities. He examines the 
relatlOds betwi^h description, inter- 
pretation, evaluaticm, and apprecia- 
tion; he ■ explores the nature of 
expression, representation, fiction, 


aesthetic preceprion, performance, 
figurative uses or language: he delves 
into the "obieciivity^’ oT interpreta- 
tion, the vloMllty of the distinction 
betvreen moral and aesthetic evalua- 
tion, the bearing of artists' intentions 
on critical judgments, the problem of 
defining “art", analosies Mtween art 
and language, and the relevance of 
specch-Bct theory to aesthetics, in 
the process pronouncing Qn> the 
merits and defects of (he work of 
scores of other ..recent, theorists, in- 
.dudlne critics, literary theorists 
p^yehologlsts, 'and philosophers of 
seyecal olffexent strips - h^ does all 
.(his Btid more,- almost without' catoH- 
ihg-a breath. A frantic survey of his 
. inquiries would j^ve something of the 
flavour' of the book. Better to forgo 
the . flavour and merely sample the 
inquiries. 

The ontologicBl status of works of 
art, whether They are particulars or 
. univeisals, types;Or tokens, abstract 
or concrete, may not be of direct 
concern to practitioners of the arts, 
. but the nature of critical Interpreta- 


all. one which can be true or false. Is 
it really a claim about the workl 
^y.not? Alice Is, or Is not, such 
that the Fieudlaili reeding Is reason- 
able or tastefiil. Which It is may 
depend. not {ust on the work but 
partly , on iis, or on conventions, or 
on the cultural context; the property 
which the critic ascribes nuy be a 
relational one. But even the most 


tion is. Its "objectivity'* has received 
a lot of knocks recently, and MargO: 
lis gives it -some more. Critical inter- 
pretations are not, he thinks, accu- 
rate or innecurate, true or false; the 
interpreter .does , not . diseover. prop- 
erties' in ihe work but ^imputes*^ 
them, to it;: .interpretations tolerate 
' ''incompatibie" alternatives. But he 
stops 'short of denying all "validity", 
to critical InterpretaTlon, allowing 
that' IntertirCfattons may at least be 
' Vplauslble'* - - Of .' 'implausible". ' : The 
dfoppliu' place Is .tenuous. How cap 
something be even' plaurible if it catf- 
-.-/lor.be -tnle? What does "plausible" 

; mqgii If h6t:'"plausibl9 true^? Maigo- 


*«T94i» la ||Ui tSoSY UO 

weaken the objectivity of interpreta-^ 
tiOh without losing it entirely. 

Not . only critics, but . also- perfor- 
mers - musicians, dnneers, actors - 
“interpret’’ works of art. Although 
critical interpretation has been ^eo- 
nzed about endlessly, little has been 
said about that of performers,- end 
still, less concerning comparisons be- 
tween .the two. Is It a sheer iaccident 
.that we use ,the same word in both 
sorts of cases? Margolis finds signifi- 
cant similarities, and he uses them to 
bring out the divergence between cri- 
tical interpretation and description 
The similarities are indeed there, and 
they are Important.. How well they 
serve MaigQlls’S purpose Is another 
question, : 

A pianist’s Interpretation of a 


mqgli If hot:'"pIausibl9 true^? Maigo- 
. Ms. might opt to replace "plausible" 
vitand, “Tihpniusibl.e'^'.'wlth other tenns' 
.Of approval and disnppiovaL ones 
Construable as belbngfog to a differ- 
ent fta'miiy from '“thje'* and “false'’, 

• "ReasohnWe'', .which he mentlahs, 
fnay be suitably rioh-committal; other 
bossibilities hre., . ?SBtUlyiifg" .and 
“(iiistellal : But obiee^tyjias>a ^ay 
of creepirig' bnck R a 

FVeudian reading of AttCt In Woiiifcr- 
/atiJ'ls'hot ‘tnie dr fol^e^but merely 
- “^rcasbnjible" dr' '"tasiOM^r or:.what- 
'evefi still it is'mrmuntaDlyireeof fa^ 
that thfit reading; /s-itasonabla. or 
tasteful, or- whatewr; If so'.vwe 
credit the inteipreter with m&klag'a 
genuine clalni about ' the Work after 


rtte, or e^ plausible dr implBUsi- 
Wo. (A petformatfce may be accurate 
or Inaficurate, but not the InlerpreiB- 
jidn embodied in It.), The pertorhief 
Is not .iwdly constrained bV oroo- 
ertles or the piece, but enjoys a 
rertaln freedom in which to be ^a- 

than 

ndicailng what la - iq’ the . piece the 
, Int^reter odds to. it? (MareoUs de- 
,^*' ‘W8ln8 the work 
Into: foil existence", but:, ihen advises 
: against attachlnE "pHUosbphtrel Im- 
portancer to the ^ression tHen.’ 
frill Misteurei.i Presumably, Inter- 
pretatlons wHI Tack truth-values for 

:“ht ay s 

(mderiitiihd- 

- the : itijfohlW ,oJ ’ wvSiS 

.if!:--. -. 


aspects of it that another interpreta- 
tion may obscure. Fortunately a 
different explanation of its aversion 
to truth-values is at hand. The ime^ 
pretation does not Ull.w what is In 
the work, but shows us. Only what is 
actually there can be shown, so per- 
formance interpretations cannot Im 
false, and if they cannot be false 
there is no point in calling them true. 

How close the analogy between, 
critics' and performers' interpreta- 
tions is remains to be shown. But 
one lesson to be learned is' that even 
if attributions of truth and falsity are 
not appropriate to critical interpreta- 
tions, we cannot conclude from this 
that the interpreter’s - task is not to 
discover what Is in the work. 

« Rarely have philosophers been 
into less seemly contortions 
Mhc problems of fiction. Two 
sets of Intuitions persistently oppose 
one another; in one breath we en- 
dorse the truism that Clarissa Dallo- 
way;- being fictional, does not exist, 
never has, and neyer will; at the next 
moment wo find ourselves allowing 
that of course there is sudi a <marac- 
ter as Mrs Dailoway. Is she a ciianc- 
ter, then, but not a person? There is 
a sense in which she u a person, one 
mi wqich Grendel -and hobbits and 
unicorns, are-pot. Anyway, ourques- 
Uon was about whether she exists, 
vhal sorl of thing she b, Tf Mrs 
palioway. Is. a character and charao- 
.tore msti then she. exists; whether or 
not charecters are persons. Arid how 
could she be dtber a person or a 
chmeter, how could we. even refer 
. to her to ask which she , is, unless she 
re someffuttg, unless she; oxUts? But 
then, ,what of the triiism that she 
does -not exist? . 


may taken as a funerary cclebraiir.ti 
sculpture^'*^ unique in the hisio™^ 

We have since known a d«eii 
years of Caro’s art. U has beenS 
obviously divided into senailS 
periods and is quite often maiK 
sets of works made and exhibiiS 
toMther which can reasonabh K 
called series. The first of then \u 
the group of sculptures wiih liie 
yrard ‘’Straight’’ in their thlesdimw, 
in London in 1972. Another »oud 
the “Flats", came about as the Tesw 
of an Invitation to Caro In 1974 to 
work at York Steel Construction in 
Toronto. There, cranes and teams ol 
workmen enabled the artist to handh 
steel sheets weighing tivousantk ol 
pounds and, as Mrs Waidman savr, 
to use them with something of uk 
same freedom and spontaneity ihu 
he was accustomed to on a smaller 
scale. Thirty-seven of these hug 
sculptures were made in a sjnn 
summer. Mrs Waidman points out im 
they were accompanied by lighter 
pieces made in London, and com- 
ments on their relationship lo ibe 
"Emma Lake" series made in notA 
Saskatoon in 1977. These are so 
linear, being made largely of thin 
steel tubing, that her compatisQA 
with Picasso's “drawing in S|Mce' 
sculptures was no doubt irresisiilik. 
Her book, alas, has not the space lo 
touch on the many, delicate difiei- 
ences that exist between Piresso oA 
the Emma Lake series, in which may 
reside the life of the sculpture. Nor 
can she fully explain the resem- 
blances she finds . between laUr 
sculptures and Renaissance brania. 
or between Caro's recent bronzes 
and Donatello. Inevitably, peihajis. 
her text is more informative about 
the earlier than the later years of her 
subject. This said, one must still lit 
grateful for the generous illusirationol 
sculpture from the last five years: ia 
abundant beauty is a marvel of out 
time, 


Mnrgolis. ("[Tlhere can bo no aciuj 
interaction between fiction and reai^ 
ity.") Indeed, reference for him i> 
not even n relation. (It Is "grammati- 
cally represented in relational teiM. 
but one cannot have an aciuri rw 
tionship with a fictional chararier -i 
What, then, could it possibly be? n 
is hard to escape the impressionjwi 
the claim that fictions can be refw- 
red to is but a camouflage lot h® 
idea that there are such tWpP',2 
alongi»Ie Matgolis’s recogiuU®'' !"* 
there are not. Margolia’s contortioa 
like many others, seems a disgufs®' 
attempt to have it both ways. , 
The objectivity of interwclaljon 
and the problem of fictional wtjw 
are only moments in Margolisi c^, 
plex fabric. There is mote oft^ 
pretation and on other quesiK^Wj 
out fiction besides the ontolt^ 


bv the problems of fiction. T>vo ‘tmr«)on MVrgol^^^^^ » 
anillhin Oppose S"hertOTtos? dispensing an araalgiij 

I of ins® Lid oVurfiy bujh 


Spanish realities and quixotic illusions 


Stephen Gilman: 

Galdds and Ihe Art of (he European 
Novel: 1867-1887 
413 dd . Guildford: Princeton 
Uniwrsliy Press. £21.10. 
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DiANB F. Urey: 

Galdda and the Irony of Language 
138 p^ Cambridge University Press. 
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Of all the great nineteenth-century 
Eumpean novelists, Galdds is the 
one who has made least headway 
among English-speaking readers. 
One obvious reason for this !s the 
lack of good modem translations: of 
ihe halfdozen or so versions of his 
novels which have appeared in the 

E ast twenty years, onry one, to my 
ntwledge, is still in print, and the 
indifferent quality of some of the 
others would hardly just^ their re- 
issue. Another - more difncult to pin 
down, but real none the less - is the 
scandalous lack of curiosity, even In 
academic circles, concerning all but 
the most recent literature or the His- 
panic world. In view of this, can one 
even begin to hope that good transla- 
tions might create a public appropri- 
ate to their merits? (Who now re- 
members the splendid versions of 
Ere de Queiroz and Machado de 
^is published in the 19SQs and 
1960s - praised unanimously by re- 
viewers at the -time, but for some 
years past virtually unobtainable?) 
One small sign of nope, perhaps, is 
the interest shown in Qaldds by a 
number of contemporary English 
novelists - among them V. S. Pntch- 
ett and C, P. Snow - who, on the 
basis of the translations available, 
nave brought their own experience as 
practitioners to bear on o writer 
vtom they rightly regard ns one of 
the mt^or representatives qf the 
neaiist tradition in fiction. 

.What can be done, then, to inter- 
est Ihe Enalish or American render 
lu ^ who, os Snow puts it, 

kan be compared with Balzac, and 
not be diminished by the compari- 
^”7 Translation is one thing, an 
intelhgenl body . of criticism Is 
another, though Ideally both should 
vrark together. Where Oaldds is con- 
tomed, such a fusion is by no means 
impossible to imagine; a vast amount 
wcrnreismtand scnolarshiD. much of 


that is to s^, in a given society 
(Restoration Spain) ancTin a particu- 
lar climate of novel-reading at sev- 
eral removes from the rest of 
Europe. 

As with Scott - one of his earliest 
influences - Oaldds's starting-point is 
the kind of historical novel wni<^. in 
Lukdes’s phrase, bears a “felt rela- 
tionship to the present": in the case 
of La Fontana de Oro, the parallel 
between the short-lived Liberal 
r6mme of 1820-23 and the crisis 
which was shortly to lead to the 
abdicatipn of Isabel II in 1868. What 
distinguishes Galdds from the begin- 
ning, in fact, is the sense of history 
common to all the great nineteenth- 
century novelists, though dangerous- 
ly lackiire, as he well knew, in most 
of his Spanish contemporaries. As 
Gilman clearly sees, the question for 
Galdds in this and the other early 
novels is “How did Spain get where 
it is now?" Yet, as ne goes on to 
argue, the attempt to provide an 
answer in ficUonat terms created an 
aesthetic problem which it took the 




Arthur Terry 

one major novel may help to gener- 
ate another: Ana Ozores, the 
heroine of La Regenta, is Alas's res- 

E onse lo the quixotism of Emma 
ovary, and it is Ana’s peculiar com- 
binalion of spiritual dignity and folly 
m human relationships which seems 
to have persuaded Galdds that 
Spam, far from being the morally 
bankrupt country of his earlier 
novels, could lay claim to a spiritual- 
ity which, in Gilman’s words, “was at 
once a priceless legacy and a poten- 
P®!|y catastrophic form of irraiionaJ- 
Ity . The consequences for his own 
later fiction were immense: like Dos- 
to®vslw -- another inspired reader of 
Don Quixote - Galdos could at last 
see his way to creating a series of 
characters, from Maxi. Fortunata's 
husband, to the protagonists of 
(1895) and Afisericordla 
(1897), who, whether they end in 
madness or spiritual grandeur, all 
pursue a vision which sets them free 
ffom the banalities of contemp'orarv 
society. 

As in other aspects of Galdds's 
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and the efforts to translate these into to enmesh the reader, not only in a 
actual living, become touchstones for vivid simulacrum of the world he 
the rest of society. |n its general knows, but also in the moral confu- 
lines, Gilman's analysis of this pro- sion from which human judgments 
cess would be hard to fault, though rend to arise. Thus his language, 
one might question his placing of even at its most apparently casual, is 
certain novels within (he overall pai- seldom as innocent as it seems, and 
tern. Thus La Destieredada (If ' 


tern. Thus La Deslieredada (1881), more often than not contains what 
(hough crucial both for its increase in Gilman calls “a plurality of ironical 
social range and the growing mastery messages". Diane F. Urey's book, 
of lanmage this entails, is less deter- though much shorter and more selec- 
mmccTby Naturalist procedures than live than Gilman's, investigates (he 
Oilmon claims, and the continuity nature and implications of such 
with the earlier novels - both in the “messages" with great skill and sensi- 
naturc of its “realism" and the per- livitv to nuance. Ironical messages. 


nature of its 'realism and the wr- livity to nuance. Ironical messages, 
sistence of a liberal, middie-rtass since they are by nature oblique, are 
viewpoint - much greater than he often a test of the recipient; jn Oal- 
scems prepared to concede. (Galdds dds. such strategies, os Urey explains 
makes it clear, for instance, (hat the in her introduction, "[educatej the 
responsibility for the downfall of the reader not to be too sel^assured, not 
central . character, Isldorn Rufele, to believe everything he roads, and 
lies, not so much in her milieu, as in not to 'give too much credence to his 
her- own failure to learn from her own powers of oMcctivity". What 
mistakes; his study of Isidora's delin- follows is n series of examples, rang- 
quent brother Mariano, on the other ing from La Desheredada to Misen- 
hand, thoireh clearly meant as an cordia, ench representing a particular 
example of Naturalist determinism, kind of ironical context - portrait, 
remains at the level of a case-history, selling, narrative - ami ending vdth. 
a “problem" to be solved from an analysis of Ihe novella Torque- 
above, and entirely lacking in the mada en la Hoguera (1889) as -a 
compassion for the lower classes so self-contained instance of “ironical 
conspicuous in his later -work.) texture". 

More seriously, Gilman's indul-, Urey’s readings of these various 
gence towards the faults of La Des- texts are invariably shrewd; her use 
neredada - “to insist critically on structuralist concepts - for exam- 
fissures, flaws and incongruities pic, Barthes's notion of the. "voice of 
amounts to . . . gross undereslima- f®®"P8 - is discreet and genuinely 
tion", be writes at one point - is not illuminating, and contributes a good 
extended to other, finer novels like y«al to lb* economy and iuddity of 


seems prepared to concede. (Galdds dds, such strategies, os Urey explains 
makes it clear, for instance, (hat the in her introduction, "[educate] the 


above, and entirely lacking in the 
compassion for the lower classes so 
conspicuous in his later 'work.) 

More seriously, Gilman's indul- 
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The sie^e of Badajoz, 1811. A drawing by Philippoteaux from Napoleon’s War 
in Spam 1807-1814 by Commandant Henry Lachouque, Jean Tranle andJ-C 
Carmlgnlani (I9tpp. Arms and Armour Press. il6.50. 0 &536S 506 7 J. 


her argument. This, roi 


best purl of twenty years to solve: 
the conflict between the desire to 
convey historical movement and the 
“compelling need to freeze It In 
order to comprehend It". In practice, 
this led to a double development: the 
simultaneous writing of Ihe first two 
series of Eplsodios Naciotudes^ In 
which Galdds set out to re-creatc the - 
crucial ' events in nineteenth-centuiy 
Spanish history from Trafalgar to his 
own- time, and the first of . the 
“novels of contemporary life”. In 
which he .gradually moved from the 


W®' ‘??otortJon (8 to dis- 
ttoguish betwe^ being existence. 
Mrs Dailoway does not exist, yet she 
Sj ®- *hli)g (person? 

Another ji; fo ijfow fie- 
but exiaten In 
whims’’, or ^‘wbritis’* -.“fib- 

A. 


of insight and obscurity buin w . 
running dialectic with olner fbe^ 
(TThe range and breadth of ^ 
ences are admirable. UnfortuMW; ^ 
many of them are mere hit-fl(w*« - 
con^ntations interspersed , J • 

, argument, consisting of 6ne nn|| . 
fotations whereby pe show 1 ^ 
stroke” where someone 
astray. One learns to- cope w 
ventor of the parenthesis). 

. A book of such 
might be a useful wtroducuon 
phuosophical aesthetic for ; 

specialist. This one is 
perspicuous for that, too , 

convoluted, at once too sh«w^. 
too detailed. Even the iiMf. 

familiar with the issues atfd JJJ 
ature and thejargbn jriM il,; 

siderable difficulty 
twists and turns of the afgu?^.^ 


iwisis ana turns oi 

filling in the gapsi 

whole in per^ve. NeW^ 

there are iuights here; 

ones, awaiting the . reader i« 


I only to Spanish readers and profos- 
aonal Hispanists. What is lacking, 

' towever, is a good general book in 
®ngilsh - on Ine lines, say, of John 
«¥leys Toistoy and the Novel - 
JJich,- ly a liberal use of quotation 
po by. intelligent comparisons with 
novelists, would place 
Waldos firmly in the European Iradi- 

! “0n to whicli he belongs. 

Gilman's new book, 

* ^rttian wiih warmth and per- 
«pliven« 5 , seems intended moreTor 
L L, fPOoMist than the general read-, 


wu«B, awfuuiw MM..-— , ™ 

and persevbnng aapugh- j® 
MargoUs’s tan^ arggmwd^ 


Hamlyji. £6;95. 0 m 
Out to offer; In, the 


F at the moment it would 

y to, think of a better one to. 
[, to the latter. (There are 

totieed, when one wonders 
i I^j what kiiid of. audience was enrts- 
' fhough not all, quola- 

[ p°W n Spanish are translated: a few 
'■ hin?’ on the other 

1 i®ft in the bjlginali and 

\ certain topics probably 

. Waininar tO’ moM .noii-spedaUsts, 
t Pf K^nisist phiioso- 

I S/ -? ®n Spain, fs taken 

i raadS*'!?fr*i! Pf 

' lucid and wdU- 

!: 'W^emed account ; of the . first 
1 ®f Gtaitibs’s long writing 

! ?_®WdaI period which runs 

I novel,. Lp 

! (1867); to his'firtt 

! r which comes 

[ 1 .®ny prertous 

i riot tried 


I am aiid *?6utHne» W 
.fodycinebts I 

asahey.havc devefopM ‘ ?i 
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to hriswef the 


provincial- settings of Dofia Perfecta 
(1876) and Gloria (1876'77) to the 
Madnd which was to prove nis rich- 
est source of inspiration. 

One of the great strengths of Gil- 
man's book lies in its approach to 
the question of influences. Like 
other critics, he sees GaldOs's de- 
velopment partly in terms of the 
sheading of didacticism and the con- 
sequent increase in subtlety of char- 
acterization. and rightly emphasizes 
.his astonishing' abiluy to learn from 
his own. creative practice. Yet where 
many critics are content to refer in a 
general way to the “Influence" of 
other nbvehsts - Balzac, Dickens and 
Zola, to name only the most obvious 
- Gilman prefers to speak of a “crea- 
tive dialogue" in which a particular 
novel may be seen to hold in ba.lance 
a variety of 'others, to the extent that 
an individual scene or relationship 
may build imaginatively on a number 
of models in a genuine act of re- 
creation. If,- as lie claims- at one 
point, Galdos was “Spain's first ^al 
nineteentb-cehtiiry . reader”i this Is 
Qitiy another way of suggesting the 
subtle kind of interplay which’ goes 
on in. any serious -writer between Us 
own . practice, and that of others, a 
prdeess which inevitably escapes the 
CTodpr’kind of souvce^huitting. 

Thus; fo lake a partiinilarly strik- 
ing example, Famndtd y Jacinta may 
be read in one sense as a critical 
rea^ssmeot of . Zola's vision of 
nlrletetartth-century sddety,: taild in 
another as a creative response to La 
RKerito'(l884), the bne; mastevi^lflce' 
of Gtaldds's frlerid and felfow-novelist ’ 
Lebpoldo Alasi .Where ^la . is .con- 
cerned, it iS' ^Uy a question : of 
creating a horoliie t Fprtiinata -r who , 
remains freo of any kiad'Of oaturahs- 
tic deterriuhisiti. it :1s in the rela- 
tionshfo' yrilh A^hs, > bq the OUier 
baridj; Ottat oqe sees m(»t cleaii-lyi how 

• V.;'' ■ 


work, the exantple of Cenantea l& 
crucial here: as Olimah . demon- 
strates, there is '?an ascending 
genealogy of Insatiable and more or 
less deranged readers” running from 
Maxi and Ana Chiores to Emiria 
Bova^,' and ultimately to Don Quix- 
ote himself. More ^nerally, it Is 
clear that, as a novelist working in the 
same lanmage, Galdds has a special 
interest in relating Cervantes to the 
Realist tradition, and it is his sense 
of Cervantlne complexity which 
underpins his own highly flexible ver^ 
sion of Realism. 'Thus what matters 
Is not so much the innumerable ver- 
bal echoes of the older writer which 
occur throu^out Iris work, as the 
way In which his understandine of 
Don Quixote enables him to oraw 
the lines of tension between “reality" 
and "illusion” and his wlllinmess to 
admit the extent to which life and 
literature interact. 


El Amigo Manso (1682) and Lo Pro- P®r argument. This, roughly speak- 
Mbida (18^), both of which he 1^8, is that the language of fiction is 
treats far too dismissjyely. A more jo itself ironical since, however much 
^pathetic account of Manso, in ■( may disguise the Fact, It can never 
wet, could only have strengthened provide an exact copy of external 
Oilman's own case: not only is Man- reality. Or, as she says herself in the 
so himself the first of Oaldds’s char- ® discussion of La Incdg- 

acters to be seen wholly from the (1^8-9): “Words create reality, 
Inside, and In this sense at least a or rather they supplant it by their 
crucial step towards Fortunata y supenmpositlon upon a reality which 
Jacinia, the subversion of conven- 5®v®r be l^wn, if ii exists at 
tional reallsnn vrtlch Gilman do- worm, call avtmtion ;lo ihcm- 
soribes :as . artificial and lacking - in ^rid mask-.-rather thap fijumia- 


, social, depth indicate? both .the ns ®to. :w^at Jliey. appear- to. ^cribe," 
nunclatlonl of dlidactfcism and a ^ fo i.d Jfnctfgn/ta and Its requel. 


readiness to extend “realism" beyond R^idad (1S89), both characters and 
the strictly social context to include readers 'tare faced vdth'an Infinite 
the spiritual dimension so character- regressloji of possible meanings 
istic of the later fiction. wmeb uitiriiatelv pirints to the lela- 


wmeb uitiriiately points to the tela- , 
live nature of truth itself. In other 


and. often vere Ufomlnatlng. As an 
account of what it is like to "live 


intuitive sense of the ambiguities of 

fe* lilifiM reader’s responses. One simple ex- 
ample of Ihra is the double meaning 
« SL n?®*Sh^i of toe word comwidn C^comef- 
Ijf* ^ sion”). at the end of Torquemada y 

novels, Gilman writes with an in- pmAm/, -wh^r^ nn» 

the’At 

™ financial - is “correct". 
!?un.iH Another, which Urey analyses quite. 

Slff S brilliantly, IS the ' use of the verb 

' tell a stoiy" arid "to do 

deep antipathy towante current criti- eime"^ in T/»mnmnuid/t ■ m ta 


extraordinary jtowerS of observation 
are seldom allowed to rest at the 
level of the iqerely docuriientary: at 
l^t in his major action, it is os if he 
needed to build up the Impresirion of 
social density,, riot so much to sug- 
^st how people In real life are de- 
termined . by. tneir milieu, as to con-, 
vey something of - the detail ' froin 
which they donstnicL their ambitioris’ 
.arid fantasies'. As with Cervantes, the ' 
"reality" hq hints at jq multi- 
dimerislonai: jf 'certain Of his chara^ 
ters remlrid one ol Dori .Quixote, It is 
bec'aute they are iriade to learii that 
truth. If It exists at all, ik never a 
fixed quantity, -bUf something which 
they themselves produce, through a 


wondering which sqnse - the reli- 
™ financial - is “correct". 

!?un«H Another, which Urey analyses quite, 

dined lo present himself as one of a u«jii,..n*i^ *k.« ....i. 


This helps to explain why Galdds’s ' W contar («tp tell a story" arid "tc 


Zrf ■ fh« Ho«iw, where.'ih her own words, 

X peM iiovSlP-'nSfhaJe ToSiiomada himrelf) J ^ 

narrator come toflethcr". 


IntendM. ^is rneaira,. above all,- a., 
responsiveness - to language; not, 


irrator Come together . 

.Should aJj Ibis ifiake Galdds soiin4 


I ^ 
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process .of trial 'a&, error. For both. 
CervatiteX and Galdds, bbbks -r what 
people read, and how it affeort tbefr 
uves - tare an iriiportant part' of this 
procesk; . the distortions of .literature; 
which.' ill turn njay rofiect f®l»® no- 
tions of histoiy. are ofti^ at the root 
of dur misreadings of life, and es-- 
pedqlly of our (elidericy.to rec.thlogs 
u] -terms of o^rsim'plined pattetns- . 

Qalc|ds*s . own process of tcfol arid 


Cfealldg Chartotera ‘WHO - arp- ,tm- suprenwiy inreiugeni unoer- 

riiwied In tht medium^ of oWinary stthdlng' of Cervmtes: “Lflte Cef- ■ 
human speech, and whose moral vie- vantes, Galdds shows w that the , 
toriea come' from their ability to use. nanatlvo Is a cootlnual flow of Ian- • 
such .debase currency- as a vehicle’ Su®8® within which we construct the 
for truth. -. conventions of characters, plot; 

iI'a obiectMty, because (he.teM of the' 


berseK to letm of the detoed laflr 


teBeMtaletmoI.thedeb^edla^, 

bir when it 'qriesrioris ftf .pwf| prnrer.td, 

*li!i teirthe trathVHis attMTpts tSinvolvri . 

his .ieadeia 'ii. .this ration, as. 


psychology , of the early novels, 
where , the' characters : afo lOften. in- 
teiided lb reprerent ririrtlcirior. ,aspecis 
of contemporary Spain, 'to a much 
subtler kind pf. fictfo&,- in,whi^ the; 
inner fesourdcs of ceiiaih IndlvidiiBlS, 

• '• ' ' 'll •■!'.' 

'.o -...ViVv- 


Indlyldrial. CO 


rttftioWly'defltjcd .concejpt; of . 
■ teiri^i thougJf'the,;eJOTriirierits' ifrhi^ - 

. led him to uiis pirint w^ld be incOn-i' . 
ms- - livable .vrithoul'^ -'Various strains... 

■ ’ Which .meet; Ih' What, for Want of a 
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Return of the repressed 
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David S. Katz: 

Philo*Semllism and the Readihlssion 
or Ihe Jews to England 160><16S5 
286pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
Umveni^ Press. £17.50. 
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This is a splendid first book on an 
important theme. In theory, all Jews 
had been expelled from England on 
July 18, 1290, by an act of Edward I 
in his Council. In practice, so the 
author tells us. something like thirty- 
five Jew.s and their families were 
living in England in 1660 as Spanish 
or PoriMuc.se subjects, and were 
Romon Catholics in the cyc.<i of the 
Jaw. By Ihe end of the seventeenth 
century formal loleralton had been 
won for Jews, and England had its 
first ever Jewish kniglil, though full 
emancipation had to wail until the 
nineteenth century. 

How did such a momentous 
change take place? David Katz’s title 

R rovfdcs the clue to his intentions, 
[is. enquiry ends with 1655. In that 
war, Oliver Cromwell opened the 
Whitehall Conference, wlicn twenty- 
eight Icadina English divines, mer- 
chants and lawyers received a peti- 
tion for Ihe readmission of Jews into : 
England from n Dutefi Rabbi, 
Menasseli Ben Israel. It would have ' 
been difficult to imagine such a ' 
meeting taking place at any earlier J 
time in English history. Dr Katz sets i 
himself the task of investigating the ( 
curious combination of events which • t 
made such a gathering possible. e 
In this main task he is wholly 
successful. He' has an enviable eye ^ 
for anecdote. He relates with relish 
T ? sfrangff history of the Traskites. n 
John Traske founded a sect of F 
Qi]Hstlan Judaizera. who kept (he d 
end.ed up In C 
1618 Wth a life senfence and. the' a 
letter “J" burnt on his forehead. A v 
Jew named Paul Jacob petitioned E 
James I for an allowance on being a; 
converted to Christianity on the T 
grounds that, as James was the only n* 
Tine Kitu of the Jews", Jacob -was . n 
lus child* He tried the some ploy on. H 
Charjes II. Another Jew called Jacob ' J< 
opraed the first English coffee-house V 
in Oxford in 1650; four years latefj w 
he had been driven out of buslne&s b 
by a felfow Jew wko set up shop in li 
the High Street. In 1646 Sir Thomas • w 
Btowne devoted a whole chapter of n 


his Pst^uifotJoxin Epidcinica to Ihe political gamble? This is not wisdom of how the committed “began to 

([uesliun whether Jews blank (conclu- by hindsight; it accounts for the waver when faced with the prospect 

Sion; thev didn't). Thomas Tany, a opposition within the Amsterdam of living Jews rather than theological 

London goldsmith wlio circumcised Jewish community to Ihe mission. In abstractions", 

himself in fulfilmcnl of ihc Mosaic some ways. Ihe years between 1660 por once, 1 think that here Katz's 
Law. perished in 1655 on a boat on and 1664 were more decisive for the hicroricnl imaoinutinn hue nnt hi»M 
the way to Jerusalem to summon Ihe future of English Jewry than any- fispondin] ,o 

preceded them. thg seventeenth-century mind. Dury 

Katz's delight in (he bizarre does This excellent book provokes one doesn't waver. Would that he did! 
not gel out of liand. On (he con- final, ironic thought. What would He is unnervingly consistent. He 
trary, what compels admiration is the have been the fate of English Jews if always wanted Jews to become Christ- 
skill with which anecdotal material is (he Conference /lad gone Cromwell's ians. In 1655 he responded to 
fed iiitu a broad conceptual design, way? If Katz's booklias a hero, it is Menasseh by insisting that Jews be 
He syenis lo me to succeed in ois- John Dury. That tireless worker for compelled to listen to proselytizing 
tinguishing various developments religious unity was the man who in- sermons without debate and forbicl- 
wlnch led lo Whitehall; the search troduced Menasseh to England - he den to discuss their religion with 
for a universal language and the con- was Cromwell's unofficial agent in Christians. A year on from the 
senueni interest in iTebrew studies; (he Netherlands, Switzerland and Whitehall breakdown, he was pro- 
millcnarianism, nnd the need to con- Germany. As early as 1646 he had viding charity for Jews in Jerusalem 
veri Jews before Ihe Second Coming; been drawing up pians to convert the The Bodleian librarian - another 
the debate over the osl ten Tribes of Jews, yet, coiiTronled with Menas- advocate of Jewish toleration - 
Israel; the growth of religious (olera- seh’s petition in 1655, he became wanted Jews lo wear distinguishing 

coulious; a salutary example lo Katz dress and not to leave home on 


Bui there arc problems in making 
the book revolve around Whitehall 
and 1655. Some of these problems 
Kniz recognizes, and some he 
doesn't. First, the Conference failed. 
If Katz .slicks to his brief, in a way 


dress and not to leave home on 


2y.av5E.TJi" 

tioii) m his mosl famous pamS, i’ 
‘the vilest idolaters". 

lo make about 

high;minded Christians who tn 
varying degrees of commitoient.’ij 
up the Jewish question is not t“f 
hey were inconsistent or insincer ! 
they were not some variant of tho« 
"‘ne‘eenth<entury philamhroiS 
whose dedication to good works » 
ceded on closer contact with livina 
persons. The summoning of jh? 
Whitehall Conference Is their triumpb 
If they had had their way, it would haw 
been a notable victory for practice 
Christianity and religious toleratioD 
But it would hove been a victory frojii 
which English Jews might never have 
recovered. 


Subsiding subversives 


(his doesn’t matter; he has only to keepers and artisans who made up 

show how it ever came to be held in William riiomas followings had a strange weak- 

ihe first place. But neither he nor his f®*" patricians. Their own radical 

readers can be ihat austere; both j Ann Honr* sympathies could fluctuate. After 

have an interest in what came next. ■ * ' two decades of being a popular idol. 

This leads him to a more conirover- For Ihe Cause of Truth: Radicalism in Burdett could admit to a friend; “I 

£iai Londflll 170^11^1 . hecrin fn omuu ugaru flPicfn/*ralin< 


a iir« IWHU9 iiiiiJ lu a IIJUIC bUliiniWr* ■“ uiai» axciMivaiiaii 

sial claim (hat after 1655 Jewish London 1796-1821 
adrnission rested on a secure basis 412pp. Clarendon Press. £19.50. 
with the Conference recognition that 0 19 821887 7 
“there is no Law that forhids the ■■ 


begin to grow very aristocratic; there 
is no dealing in important matters 
but with gentlemen.*' 

Their constituencies too arew 


f« - J/— 'T“ wwiiwwii aci iiic aiiu gave me way. m me i/>ub me very saieiy or 

k English radic^ move- the government was held to^be 
fo*ru Parliamen- ment. Westminster and the City, and threatened by the detivities of the 

aTMne*\'*nowr'd degree Southwark, had a London Corresponding Society, 


The second problem is: what is the violence, and foeir MPs, 

relevance of 1655 to the later story? apparently obedient to large popular 
Katz, at one point, retreats to the constituencies, were often regarded 


to a lesser degree Southwark, had a London Corresponding Society, 
reputation for popular agitation and whose leaders were watched .and 
mob violence, and their MPs, reported on by government spies and 
apparently obedient to large popular (heir meetings proscribed by repres- 
ronstituencles, were often regarded sive legislation. Francis Place, wnose 


icirenis [o me neic UU6II icgaruca ic^iaiaiiuii. rraiius riace, wnose 

Mfence thfit, succeed or fail, the ®V bien pensant as dangerous papers are still our major source for 
Conference performed a service in ®cmuogues and subversives. To sit the radical movements of the time 
awakening Ihe public mind to the (®^ Westminster, lii particular, was had many contacts with Revolutionary 
very existence of contemporary Jewry. (he^Sim of any radicaf who wanted a Jacobinism. He was a friend of 
But_ the manner of awakening is national following, and those who Thomas Hardy, whose acquittal in 
ns important as (lie fact. Were a h, like SirTrancis Burdett or 1794 was a radical triumph. He 
Traske and a Tany equal to a Bright- ihe buccaneerin'* mSIa,* i oHmirAH priUnai ...i — — 


man .and a Mede in 


response to the JewiS" question? hy foe print-sellers wliicii rivalled T^nly years .later, he *weni''lo^*a 
How helpful in Ihe lone run to the ihht of men like Pitt and Fox: dinner to commemorate Hardy's 

fact that the: How serious a threat they nosed to ‘here he counted tweniy- 

Whltehall ConforencK stunulated- a foe unrefbrmed and aristocratic noli. former delegates to the coinmit- 
vv)d»pread ih^ Jews were deal system has always been haiS lo If® he noted, had 

buying-up St Pauls Catliedral and determine. Radical leaders were not ^®®f‘*h'®8 l^smesses and some were 
fomlng: It into a syna^guB? How far necessarily democrats. Their political ^'®'‘®hel with this rising 

^ foe association oTtne Menasseh careers would have been impossible P"’®P®rity. the lone of radical opin- 
mission with Cromtvell a dangerous without great weajth, and the shop- English 

■ . ■ ■ “ Jacobins had expected to overthrow 

; ‘®®®®fchy and priestcraft by a general 
^ 'lyW+AVo ^ • . .. V “sertjon of the brotherhood of man. 

VOXSiS ,• Jy. ^me^peaep came, radical 

oplnl®n had become -more insular 
. i . more moderate and more disillu- 

®«** wll-affecied they chose. In Westminster iiceir S*®"«*- Revolutionary plotting gave 
S wll-qffected, that was,. Even in consSuenclerwlfo^ to consWuilonal lobbying, great 

parliFunontary • electorates seeminriv oenSSSS schemes of human regeneration to 


Cochrane, were pven a 
by foe print-sellers whl 


— Lord admired Colonel Despard, who was 
1 popularity hanged in 1802 for high treason, 
lien rivalled Twenty years .later, he went to a 
1X5 dinner to commemorate Hardy's 


Ivan Roots 

• Jqhn K. Grvbnfbldbr: ' 

. Inniwqcolii Early StuailEIccllohs .'' . 
1604-16^ 

. 282 pp. CollimbUsiOhloStalB. 
University Press; $22.50. 

0 8142,0516 7 

Over the -past fifteen years or so, 
John K. Oruenfelder of Wyoming 
has been contributing articles on rarly 
seventeenth-century parlipmentniy 
e^ctfons 'tp^f variety, qf - j, mninly 
locgr - ...historical sind afqhaeologictu 
, journals, ,They now fofoi the basis of 
r.a;,jifiayuy :doeumenied’ bpok, which' 
' sets.qiit loiestabllsh.aod clutiiaate^the 
.e^ilcnt, nature* and : Impact of the' 
‘ soiirw end ihethods 'of influence 
that can be jdehtified in foe compost- 
. ' .tlqn .of Tt|.ne;pBrllBmcnt8 betvreen that' 
^ .thp,I-6ng Parljuneot' 

of ' 1640> . (Stridtiy tbpre. woir6",.ohly. 

• the 1614 , sssembly.. was 

addled,^ rtof tnorely metaphpricaiiy- 
but In legal terijri - fiio legislation,' 
no parUattent statfosTbut 

jfrom pr Oruehfeldcrs- book Is the 

: sheer variety !of:; the influences that 
-jCMld be bh)ught to bqar ib.order to. 
'Win ao' election — brto avoid -.one,* an' 
‘Oi|tcoine>very appealing to patrons. 
Contests could, be expensive, unpre-. 
dictable and cruelly di>^ive, ^tlng 
off or stiffening quarrels, that mi^lj 
:jast for geReratlpns. ' 

.! : Ip., .Tudoil'- eiectfopB ' Gfowri Jn^Uf 
orice .was ceitqfniy deployed,' but 
spomdicoliy and generally' expressed 
in tactfol encouragement for "the' 


The first contention one can agree 
with, because it only questiom s 
minor historiographical habit, and it 
seems obvious enough that men may 
live through political changes with 
thejr basic assumptions about human 
nature and society unimpaiied. and 
, be unaware of the discontinuities 
which historians discern with hitid- 
sight. The trouble is that Dr Hone 
herself raises doubts in the readei 
about her own thesis. Her treatment 
of the way in which the Pitt adminis- 
tration tracked down and broke the 
revolutionary threat in 1798 is the 
best part of the book. She shows that 
there was a very real threat, that llie 
authorities proceeded with humanity 
and restraint, and that Fox's claim 
that the threat was invented merely 
to justify the attacks on "the cause of 
freedom” does not stand up lo analy- 
sis. But if the Pittite vicio^ over the 
revolutionaries was so complete, 
does not that constitute a Ulrnina- 
point? If men despair of seeing their 
ideals realized, emigrate or em 
offer to turn informer in order to 
out of prison: if they abjure violence 
and take to legal forms of redress, s 
that not a discontinuity? 

The other two points are assumed , 
rather than demonstrated. Admin- 
istratively, Westminster and th$ Oiy 
were quite separate, and their poli- 
tical tempers quite different. Within 
each, there were marked dinerences • 
between parishes, as anyone who 
oanvassed them soon discovered. A 
study of the whole metropolis shoun 
surely account for these di^erences. ; 
But they are hardly noticed hert' 
There is no map, no general account i 
of the framework of lo^ goWfO: ; j 
ment, not even an outline skelim.ot . 


ons and ; Lan- 
rcvolutionaries 


•‘liSrlni. I. 1 ®, owlous. that parliaments were berha^?^^ Sf** f 'mosl ®®ne. . Soon after Cato 


flight (o bear,, rqyal recourse to the curre 
degenerate aria" wuid be particu- Perhaps 
larly resented. In the iftia 


p^harUy '*: :®®vers these 


like Bacoq foaria'aiTaA ol wilai ^ (he queslipn whatever the argument 

iippugnet] mbi^olles . it vi^lcTfe parllamenU ^® ^®* which 

rM^-lo.jeem' to Wp the rights of SJ ^RI11«®PP®®V° *"® 

other patrons'. - peers, 'gentry. c6r- Tam^ V" ^ **a that: the 

pbraripns or '>yhRlwf. - ' rherorte "*®^ ® sharp check 

■ ingftnious: In 163& ®fferej cdnylnSpuSfitfo 1809, orvlSlO ' On foe 

pl" a*®®"**' there was conSdffll 

Warwick got extra - voices. -for his- "®llesea, but;to "irten iritbouf .uffl of .aim* 
candidates' oV s6llins amBlI- nnrruu n-r M. With “but-'thA tntMMf personnel,. '.TTie 


-te* '«iil^« Wlre^-for "hjs: 5®'eg®.hut;toWwlfoJ5^ qf:air 

candidates -by s6llina small'' DarcAlg nf ! .df. With "but-the (nim-Mf rAnnicii#s» " 


It the cause 
k revival in 


secondary authonties lixe rr«iy> 
Sheppanl's London l^-TO: , 

lernal Wen have, apparently Iw 
Ignored. 

' Without such a framewbi'k, th«^' 
dividual radicals do really 

Hazlitt described them, , 

of atoms whirled about in spac^ 
their own levity". Dr Hoae 
"the elusive question of 
and she is not interested jn ; 
logical currents. She know^ ''J i 
amount about the hundr^ ,j 
obscure individuals who made up 
radical movements. Here and IW'« 
with a Richard Cariile or a 'Hiwg 
Hardy, we have a lot of biography 
information. .But for mosl of ■ 
men we can know HtH* ^ 
their trades and addresses: 
significance for us is « ®videiw^ 
larger liCnds. If those 
are- hot described, they fire 
of names lieoerating ' ^ 

rhfifnHn. anH fne. reader iS *(jS,!iJ 




',:grou|:is'.^';'';a..' 


rhetoric, and tpe reader is *J • 
tp know what jK»ui» were.enf^ i 
ioi^what activities and, why. . • -J 

This may ' be; unfair, to Dr , 
argument,, but ■; 

SIJriP of the ba 6 k;dh not iidlp p^ 

iL Soledsim 

ttiexisient wllh i taxation - do ^ 

criSit tq the dhJhent 

edit, this series:.:ahd.ihe,W^- ^ j 

of ‘'protagpnisfc' .te lfJ 

opposite M "antajgoniri 

tebYin a.bi)bk:ff0m:tbfi puhlisw^ • • < 

.’if !'-l 
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iUDawn We Slept: The Untold Story 
of Pearl Harbor 

S7Jpp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 
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Gray and indistinct across the 
waves, the [destroyers^ heralded 
the attack fleet thundering behind 
them. About three miles astern, 
Abukuma, Hid and Klrishima 
crashed in column through the 

a swells. Flanking the bat- 
)s . . . roared . . . Chikunia 
and Tone .... The flagship Akagi 
breasted the waves in grim majesty 
, , > . To port, Sorvu and Htryu 
plunged recklessly afong. Last, . . . 
rushed Shokaku and Zukaku' 

Thus, awash with verbs, the 
Japanese task force bore down on 
Pearl Harbor, its commander, Vice- 
Admiral Nagumo, presiding over its 
fortunes with “big, diagnostic eyes” 
and "the strong yet sensitive face of 
■ man who seems to have accepted 
the irrcversfbleness of history". 

Gordon Prange’s book reads like 
the preparatory treatment of its sub- 
for the cinema; and indeed his 
work was aparently used as (he basis 
for Ihe film Torn/ Tora! Tora! The 
structure of foe volume, which 
switches the reader's attention in 
swift succession from one actor (ma- 
^ or minor) in the drama to 
stiother, serves to heighten contrasts 
and sustain tension; but it is not 
conducive to foe development by the 
author of sustained or profound 
analysis. Heavy reliance is placed 
upon the subsequent testimony of 
loose same actors, as given, for ex- 
Mple, during the various investisa- 
lons into the Pearl Harbor disaster 
inat were conducted by the Amer- 
ican authorities; but too seldom, it 
seems, th« writer bear in mind 
ffi TL ®ne, has done in 

(J! . Modern 

jifMiory) Hobbes's observation that 
imawnaiion and memory are but 
for divers consid- 
ereiions hath divers names". Overall. 

(he field will find in the 
WK iittie of major significance that 
fj .T is difficult to 

Siilte ¥ ®f ‘he work fis 
^ commensurate with' the 
3 ye®« that Prange de- 
i^led to fis preparation. 

That having been said, Ai Dawn 
th! nevertheless, provide 

alike* i‘^® general reader 

and s^iihi ^®*®^®s(*ng material 

I'd ^sible judgments. Pranse de- 

rS? foe eSple. 

dcrof fhp lie ®f ‘he comman- 
LieutenVS*^ Afmv units on Hawaii, 
Walter C. Short! 
lahtt ® overriding impor- 
S ^fpraviding a defenc? for the' 

loSpfSfi'^?®'’ harbour, 

4b Of 


the task force carried it out be- 
cause [Admiral Yamamoto and 
nurnerous other officers of lower 
rank] breathed life Into it by their 
dynoniic faith. ^ 

Pearl Harbor was not to be the 
test oMHSion during the Far Eastern 
War when such a contrast in atti- 
ludes conlnbuled to Allied disasters, 

“‘e racist 

element m the insouciant confidence 
to be found among American officers 
at the time - as it was to be found 
among the British in Singapore. In 
addition, he provides a clear guide 

complications 
surrounding the war-time and post- 
war inquiries conducted by the 
American services and Congress into 
the Pearl Harbor ddbacle: the need 
to protect foe secret of the “Maaic" 
breaking of Japanese codes, for ex- 
ample; the peiteived need to sustain 
General Maishal] in his position as 
Chief of Staff of the US Army; and, 
after victory had been attained, the 
avidity of some Republicans in Con- 
gress to wreak havoc upon the re- 
cord of the late Franklin Roosevelt 


and all his works. 

It is here, of course, over the 
possibility that in 1941 tlie President 
o .Japanese imeniion to 
attack Pearl Harbor and failed to 
take action in order to bring a united 
Amenca into the war, that interest 
tends to be concentrated to this day. 
were it not for the perennial atirac- 
ion of conspiracy theories of any 
kind, this would be surprising. After 
all, not only did Roosevelt's Republi- 
can enemies fail to uncover any con- 
vincing evidence that pointed to such 
a ®®n®msion. but in 1962 Roberta 
Wohlsreiter, in her admirable study, 
rearl Harbor: Warning and Decision, 
recraed to demonstrate exactly how 
It came about that the numerous 
clues that did exist regarding 
Japanese intentions were not piecem 
together and acted upon, Yet various 
writers have recently been attemp- 
ting to substantiate with new pieces 
of evidence the old and discredited 
charge about Roosevelt and his col- 
leagues. Indeed, as demonstrated by 
‘he facile headline of a superficial 
article in 77ie 7y»ies: “Why F. D. R. 


kept quiet about Pearl Harbor", the 
asseriiofts being made by John To- 
land and others are likely to obtain 
ready acceptance among that species 
of readership which finds in contem- 
porary history a source of instant 
frissons. 

To explore this particular issue in 
a satisfactory manner would require 
a separate and lengthy article. Here, 
an all-iou-brief summary must suf- 
(i®®- “ is true that one can slate with 
confidence a number of conclusinns 
that might be thought to point in an 
‘anti-Roosevelt" direction (to put it 
crudely). Those who were in the 
know in Washington were practically 
certain (hat Japan was about to 
stnke. Among them, men like Henry 
Stimson fSecretary of War) and 
Ro()sevel( himself welcom^. the 
likelihood that by thus delivering the 
first blow the Japanese would enable 
a unanimous US to be brought into 
the existing, Anglo-German war, as 
well as put Q stop to Japanese expan- 
sion in (he Far cast. Moreover, the 
approach that Washington had 
adopted to foe final series of negotio- 


tion.s with the Japanese since the 
summer of 1941 had itself helped 
ensure that Tokyo would opt for war 
rather than for further delay or a 
modus vivendi on American terms. 

Yet the acceptance of these pro- 
positions docs not invalidate the con- 
clusion (hat it was (he Japanese 
aoproach to the Far Eastern crisis of 
1937^1 that was the central element 
which brought about a wider war on 
December 7, 1941. Nor does it entail 
an acceptance of the thesis that 
Roosevelt and his closest colleagues 
knew and passively accepted ihat it 
was against foe Pacific Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor that the Japanese blow 
would fall. Prange himself concluded 
after devoting those thirty-seven 
years lo the subject that neither the 
evidence nor common sense sus- 
tained such an allegation. On the 
basis of my own work in (he field, 
and recent flurries to (he contrary 
notwitlistanding, that also remains 
niy own view; at the very least, foe 
charge against Roosevelt Is “not 
proven". Bui then, of course, one 
may lack sufficiently diagnostic eyes. 


A miniature massacre 


u&ii5« Prange produces 

Sr fnyi® r^‘]"[® ®* f^'® Cox'- 

Of that Pacific Fleet, . 
Husband E. KImmel, to 
^®®^l *^®(bor would be 
laffi; * «®‘, less, attractive a 

sWw wSL.k* J®P®n«se when his 
• “ra there, on the spot. 

Occasions 
®*2? ‘**® (*®s‘8ners. of 
^*"® AmeritSn side 
of i JaS ^®c®^®®D (he posribility 
Oahu surprise, attack' on' 

ih. ' ransfi contrasts efferfivniiv 


. (® December- 1941: 

• ' ‘I*® American plahsi 

' ^ved ' have -been-.'l iih-'' 

-«Sted‘'^®.^ J*'®''!® clear-cut, far- 
fcl j-'*®® - revealed a solid . 

S«inume belief., (an ..jn:.,. 
■SrshHBrt' frequently (he ' 

expressed n: 

''Sf Ir'" of ‘h® POS^ 

y®Pane»: attack; they 
'SoDearllj 'f- Japanese blan 
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Philip Siuw Paludan: 

Victims; A true Story of the 
American Civil War 

160pp. Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press. $11.95. 
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For anyone who cherishes the popu- 
lar image of America as the home of 
the biggest and the greatest, mas- 
sacres present something of a prob- 
lem, or an exception to the rule. 
Perhaps it was the Boston “mas- 
sacre' of 1768, in which no more 
than five people lost their lives, 
which^ established ah uncharacteristic • 
American tradition of miniaturization 
in this field. The incident which is 
the subject of Philip Shaw Paludan's 
book - the killing of thirteen prison- 
ers by a small force of Confederate 
soldiers in a remote Appalachian val- 
ley in January 1863 - clearly belongs • 
to (his same tradition. It is surely an 
error of judgment (If not something 
worse) for the author to. attempt, in 
his preface, to link this minor epi- 
sode in the Shelton Laurel valley of 
North Carolina to the horrors of My 
Lai and even (he Holocaust of the 
concentration-camps. 

Professor Paludan seems to be on 
somewhat safer ground when he 
seeks to justify a book about this one 
small incident as a study of the rela- 
tionship between great events . and 
the history of a small community, 
and the daily experiences of ordinary 
life. However, qven here he has to 
confess one substantial practical diM- ' 
culty, in the patchiness and inade- 
quacy of the evidence which sur- 
vives. This, is not a book bom out of' 
the di^ve^ of some -new treasure- 
trove of source material. Paludan 
sets put to use some of foe tools of 
psy^blogy, fociology and anthropol- 
ogy to reinforce the conventional nisf ' 
torical approach. When he declares 
his intention of "seeking to under- 
stand the dynamics of tne atrocity- ' 
producing situation" one has luicom- : 
tollable premonitions about both his 
methods and his style, and the book 
itself is not altogether reassuring ab- 
out either. : ' 

The “massacre” occurred .wljm,. In 
response to a raid on the small totvn - 


not been involved in the raid on 
Marshall, were shot, on Keith’s 
orders. Despite the evidence 
gathered in various investigations, no 
one was ever punished for this' 
atrocity. 

Paludan's method of constructing a 
book on this one small incident is to 
describe at some length the environ- 
ment and the people of the valley, 
the personalities and backgrounds of 
Heth, Allen and Keith, the character 
of the bitter partisan warfare in the 
mountains, and the aftermath of the 
killings themselves. Indeed, the 
background comes close to over- 
whelming the foreground, and the 
reader -whose attention may wander 
even momentarily affer almost one 
hundred pages could well miss the 
description of the massacre Itself on 
pages 97-98. (The absence of any 
map is another obstacle to a clear 
undentanding of what actually hap- 
pened.) 

For all his strenuous efforts, Palu- 


dan does not, and probably could 
not, succeed, through his blend of 
local colour and psychological spe- 
culation, either in elucidating foe in- 
cident completely or using it as the 
vehicle for some broader- statement 
about the circumstances and press- 
ures which lead to atrocities great 
and small. The incident probably 
warranted an article rather than a 
book, and there is a good deal of 
extraneous material in some of the 
chapters. 

^ Paludan's attempt to read more 
into the episode than is really to be 
found there derives, at least in part, 
from a rather narrow view of the 
nature of civil war. The Shelton 
Laurel “massacre" whs . exceptional 
only in so far as foe American Q'vJI- 
War was an exceptional civil war. 
For most Americans, it was not a 
brothers' war, nor even a neigh- - 
hours' war. It was a war belw^n 
(®8}ons, not within communities, 
Adherence to one side or the other 
was dictated in most cases by one's 


place on foe map. There were of 
course exceptions - on the western 
frontier, in the border states and in 
foe Appalachian mountain areas - 
where the war was a local conflict of 
guerrillas and partisans, in which 
atrocities of the Shelton Laurel kind 
were much more likely to occur. 
Pro-Union feeling was strong in parts 
of eastern Tennessee aiid western 
North Caroliha, a region where the 
gnp of the forces of law and order 
was shaky at the best of times. Here, 
clashes between Unionist and Con- 
federate partisans were not always 
easy to distinguish from the lawless 
activities of bushwhackers mid desei- 
lers. The all too common currency of 
internal strife and resistance move- 
ipents in dfoe> hteroripai situations 
emerge^, in (he contexf of (be Anier-"' 
lean Civil War, as foe particular, and 

nvphane am-&nfSnMnl ni . 


The well-connected 
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Philip H. Burch: 

EUIm in Ameyican History: The Feder- 
alist Years to the Gvil War 

35Spp. New York: Holmes find 
Mei^. $38.50. 
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Philip Burch’s study is the first 
volume of three, derigned to show 
thfi socio-economic bfick^und and 
affiliations of America's top officials 
in the federal. government. Almost 
half the book consists of lablfis seh 


duding, however, all Senators and 
Congressmen. The Ixiok starts - it 
seems - with a foesis that govern- 


ment ought to be “of the people, by 
foe people and for the people", but 
then reveals with a sense of surprise 


response to a raid on tne smau lown - 
of Marshall, in western Noith Carol- 
ina, the Cfonfedarate cofohiBnder in 
foe Bfea, Heniy'Hfetti, sent a detach- 
ment of - troops bnder the coqiriifind' 
of two local men, Lawrence M> - 
Alleti and James A. Keith, to hunt 
for the Unionists 'and Confederate ' 
deserters who had made up foe raid- : 
ing party. In -th^., donfext./ of; t|iq 
irregular ^.gueirilfa:> warfare .'viqf;': the . 
i^palachian ; mountain . ' rfinon, 
Heth's :orders 'which discouraged the 
taking of prisoners could easily be - 
ih'teroreted as an ubrestrjeted licence 
to -kill. After'! a. sweep through the ; 
Sheltbii Lqurei valley, thirteen pris- 
onein.' ranslnif in'fige 'from-thlfteen: 


pages of notes and 'sources. The 
study was begun in the 1960s, and 
arose from an exploration into the 
links between buaness anti govern- 
ment as shown in (he boards of 
directors of Ahierica's laraest cor- 
porations. Whfit was this relationship 
likq. In (he past? How was it, asks Dr 
:Burch,‘ln the first elghty years of the 
Republic? , . 

Thei'subjeot 'is fiO '^ig and wide- 


iDg. But disappouir 
this' is because Bui 


reUes almost 




oners,' rai^^ in''fiee from-foln^ 
to sixty,- tip ,majdri^' 6£..whom had 


10 

exclusively: on. secondary' sbiiro^' 
Since, as no says; somewhat puzzling-; 
ly. f*thei pai^rs and corres^ndencq, 
of hlgh.federal bfOeials ^not .read(^'< 
ly.be che^d." 'Kti survey' of the 
nafoes of those. In power between. 
1789 and' 1861. is. fid summary that .jt. 
icannot sfiy.. anything very'^sh about; 
them, Ihdeea, it 'Tories little' more ; 

•I...W. » nurhn'a rtf. -AniAnniii' ; 


that this was h 0 ( the ease in the 
eighty years in question, when • 
wealthy agrarian and mercantile in- 
terests “dominated" foe government, 
to be followed ■ in the jacksoh and ' 
post-Jackson years by new “dlite" 
groups, many of them with clofie ties 
to newly-formed stfite banking and 
railway enterprises. . . ' 

Considerably more surprising is' 
Burch’s own .surprise at hisidiscpver- 
ieS; it is how sei^iy years siiice ! 
etterjea Heart Ooneluded . that the 
Fbunding FfitherS' werie ' meh' ' of- 
wealth. and station. Who else would' 
or could fonn . aqd wide ' the new 
state? It Was a. yrorld of 'end for 
white men oitiy; at' .least one-quarter 
of the population was iUiterate; eleq* 
tions .were open, noi^ and venal 
anairsi and their tone was one of' 
alcoholic deference. Those' called to 

S evern: were meif.of loas-foiled faml- 
es and vast acres V-; in Britain as' In 
Amentia'-' because. only they.had any 
substance, in tend;dr proper^, to put ; 

rfsk; 'TOcy were, moat, ot ;foem, 
interiinketi and . formed . a . vast 
cousinry. Surely this is noiv familiar 
anti over-tilled ground? It is nearly 
fifty years since. Thomas P. Aber-. 
®®|hy. of Jhe Uaiversity>of Virgidia, ‘ 
whose nama^'Burtih • consistently •nils- f 

•nvlHr' icdirl ‘Af ^ - 


upon this one episode lies in ex- 
B^eratlng, not its horror (which was 
real enough), but its. wider si^fi- 
cfince. • 


poor and came up by emulation of 
foe Fairfaxes, by the death of his- 
half-brother Lawrence, by a mnrriaae 
into wealth, and by skilfol husband-- 
mg of resources. But this could be 
aaid of many others: James Madison 
and James Monroe were hardly of 
foe same order as King Carter or tlie 
Fairfaxes: Edmund randieion ' rose 
up the ladder natural fibllily as a 
lawyer: the Cabots and Browns. of 
New England rose by smuggling. 
There were many ladders up whlmi 
to climb. Elites- they maybe were; • 
but in an open society. And America 
was, In the words of William Allen 
of Pennsylvania, “the best • podr 
niM> ebuntry Jn the World." Thfi . 
.adnurastratiohs . were “dominated bv 
Uppef-class figures"; but many- had 
not been born to the purple', and it 
was ■ this ■ fact that . made Ameriefi 
unique bo(h in 1787 and 'afterwardi: 

Si^ criticism is perhaps a little 
unfair tp the author’s intention, and 
it may be that his second and third 
volumes on the more modem periods 
will have fresher evidence to offer 
man is asrembled lii Voforae One. ‘ 
Burch’s fitisL chapter Provides a use^ 
fill si^ey of tne 'secondary' litera-; 

J8*ia: af. intervals there, are' 
forewa ahd '.valuable', summand of ‘ 

- toe mpjoT' Interpretations, of -leach 
-nesidoRt.; A student wasljhB 'a"vme v. 


champion hts”. - 


usefol- map; ttii fi ^ipiliai l^dsre'i^.''' 

PWAOK . 








than a y^^’fi Who? of AmeficM 
administrations for toes^ ' yeers, ex:- 
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The uncommon reader 


Hermione Lee 

Gf.orge Jefferson : 

Edward Garoell; A Life in Liicra 
lure 

35npp. Cape. £J2.Srj. 
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lighi world thal lies between litera- 
ture a& a creative art and literature 
Hi un article of commerce" who was 
so perceptive, so inspired, so tena- 
cious ana so innuemial. The tributes 
to him were manifold. "Your criti- 
cism is exactly the son I want most" 
(May Sinclair). 'T work with your 
notes beside me" (Cunninghame 
Graham), "fn makine it suddenly 


too odd; May Sinclair. Dorothv 
Richardson. W. H. Hudson. C. M. 
Doughty. Richard Jefferies. Roy 
Campbell. Olive Schreiner, Henry 
Williamson. J. C. Poiv'ys. Henry 
Green. He championed fine book's 
which had been nealecied such as 
“Mark Rutherford's" Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane. He saw exactly how 
one book would appeal ~ in E. Nes- 


— - - - Graham), "fn making it suddenly one book would appeal - in E. Nes- 

If wc think of the English literary clear to me you have done me a bit’s Tr^ure Seelcers "the conreo- 
scenc in the early part oPihis century- ^r>-ux for which I can s«r«ly t^nk tion of the children of ihc. household 
- say from I8W to 1937 - we think enough" (Wells). "What a Tro- tiying to aid the Father in Impecu- 
of the labels (Edwardianism. Mod- J^n of enerey and consciemiousnes mows sliaiis is srMi, ihe sort o/ thing 
ernism.Imagism), of the great names 5?“ (Lawrence). Tf Edward w p/ense the British mind -- or how 
(Conrad. Lwrence, Yeats . . and Uamett were here he woiUd tell me another should be marketed: "Much 
of the network of Kleran- Vela- in half an hour whal I should do and depends on the advertising", he 
tionshins filic "clcmv" of ramilies the way would be clear" (Liam wrote of an early Maugham. The 
like the StVacheyrH^ 7P'^ «« Cape's ««/" new series he started at 

the intense, productive friendships. [Scan O FaoJain). “The greatest Duckw-orth s - the PscudonymLib- 
Mke Uwrencei with Middleton Mum. ‘‘ay W for which Yeats his auio- 

and Katherine Mansfield or Con- C>recn). "lour cnticisms were amm- biographical novel John Sherman, 

help 10 C, the ';(5r«nback Series" 

crucial cultural movements (the im- Powys). “A queer old bird, but as tamed W. H. Hudson s El Ombu or 
pact of American "naturalism", or of literary inan f the "Popular Library of Art" for 

the Russian novel), and of (he radfe- Jave met (Middleton Murry). Many which he got Ford to write on Hol- 
al changes in publishing conditions books were dedicated to this "liter- bein and Rossetti - show his clever- 


ai changes in puhiismng condtnons wmimubw lu mn mci- 

(the enJ of Mudic’s demand for J!/ ..Jen. Conrad’s 

llirce-voluuic novels, the upsurge in JJ**{ anJ 

little maaaitineii, the new opportun- Galsworthy s The Mm of Property. 


miie magaxtneii, the new opportun- 
ities for young writers, (he rounding 


Garnett’s genius as a reader took 


of major houses: Hutchinson, Fislier several forms. He had a nose, not 
Unwin, Heinemann, Duckworth, Ed- just for great novelists such as Con- 
ward Arnold, Methuen, Cape). Any rad or Lawrence at their first appear- 
one of these trains of thought must nnoe. or for major writers like Oals- 
touch on Edward Garnett, who has worthy and Maugham whose early 
earned a footnote in every major work was not yet assured, or for 
biography and book ajiout the first-rate English poets such as Ed- 

J enod, and who now, in George ward Thomas and w. H . Davies, but 
efferson's work, gels what he for names which a less perceptive 
serves: a scrupulous, detailed, thor- reader might have let slip as too 
ough and conscfenlious account of difficult, too local, too foreign, or 
his “life In literature’' which gives an 

iliuminating- idea nor just of nis pe^ rTi*! 1 -|| 


He was a disinterested and acute 
reviewer (especially of Conrad). He 
was not parochial. With his help. 
Cape's list became transatlantic as 
well as distinguished: Sarah Orne 
Jewett and Stephen Crane were two 
of Garnett's discoveries. His prefaces 
to his wife’s magnificent translations 
of the Russians were a crucial factor 
in "the roars of ecstatic discovery" 
with which English readers greeted 
TurjKnev and Dostoevsky ' m the 
1910s and 1920s. (I wish there was 


sonal achievement, but of (he era in 
which a publisher's reader could 
as much authority as Garnett dm. 

Garnett came of a large, interest- 
ing middle-class. literary lamily. His 
• faiher, a'likeable eccentric Victorian 
scholar' of 'YorkiMrtf' ane^ry (who 
deserves his own biography) was 
Keeper of Primed Books at the B/it- 
ish Museum: his mother was an 
Anglo-Irish hostess and raconteuse. 

Edward, who "took pride in a com- 
bined inheritance of Yorkshire ob- . 
stinacy and Irish rebelliousness",- 

S tew up on Primrose Hill, three 
oore (iwgy from the Madox Browns, 
in an atmosphero of "liberal values, 
intellectuBl commitment- and altnih- 

Ih^ 2**” ^ emphatic break of the 

1Ih 5? I Second World War. . Discarding the 

older Woman and iryiiu lo wnio — . - ■ . . 

novels'. He belonged to the Rhymers 
Chib, and he and Constance were- 
Fabians an4 passionate suppoften of. 

Russian' anarchist dmlgres. - Ih the' 
mld-1890s he had become k reader , 
for' tTriwfn’s. at 10s a WMk, and. the 
famous hou^'in Kent, The Oarnc, 
was being, buUt along Wllllaiin' Morris-' 

Ish titedieval lines, HoWever itiucb . 
a flgure of the litethty establUiuneni 
Gatfiett-'became, that earnest 1890s 
liberal wifuk hover'lost sight of:- all bis 
life, ,Qhrnbt( opposed cenioikhip and 
■iingoism, refused academic oi'j slate 
ismoked herbal cigarettes, 
larid encoi^raiged. young writers; ' 

. - His serlbu^ess and l()enllsirii what 
' Ford eallpd . his . "Inverted .Puritan* 

. ism"i hh commitmenl to "creative" 
criticism, his Impatience with , reac- 
tionary puntllts like.- Andrew Lang 
and .\rith the general public’s phllls- 
.'tinisni',, made Kim on abriining as wcll 


The ball stops rolling 


Alan Bell 

ANthonv Powell; 

The Strangers Al) are Gone: Volume 
4 of To Keep the Balt Rolling 
324pp. Heinemann. £9.50. 

0 434 59M1 7 

Throughout his autobiographical 
sequence, To Keep the Balt RoUine^ 
Anthony Powell has courteously 
taken his readers into his confidence. 
Now, in this fourth and find volume, 
he muses on how best to cover the 


-.a; a .v^luaqle en)ploye6. Ne\y oppor-' 
tiiiilijes for. expariston lind^ex^rl- 
tnehv'there may nave been; but puti^' 
llwers 'foiight sIiV of (he -sHockirtg. 
iihd the pbm're. Qnrtieti was dismis- 
sed by the “.chillyi.and repellentV Un- 
wlh In IB$9. and' wbrkea fUi* Heine-! 


\vlh In and' vfoilteq Heine-! 
malu, Gerald Ditbkworth. diid ;Bod-' 
)oy Head before, in. 1921, beraming 
reader for Jonathan Cape for "a sai- 
aiy of £300 n year, ihe'publicacjon of- 
alf Fhisl books ahd a'bflse of bur^un-; 
dy Tor ChHstnins’^ He' dashed: with: 
aUJiis drabloyers; and with Msiritinfi-' 


chronologic^ approadi, he chooses 
an album, method, for, as. he re- 
marks,, "in the. .cbu^ of my - Own 
reading, '! have often found ' (he 
trivial to be more acoejDtable, everi 
mote instructive in the long mn, 
than some attempts at. being pro- 
found". Odds bnd ends are thfirerore 
promised. They come in . good mea* . 
sure , and with an engaging random- 
ness. Previous volupios, apparently 
as loose as this one in texture, were 
in f^t 6nnly. under confroi*,. 
The 'Strange‘rs AH are Gone emerges 
' as a .thihg of shreds and patches held 
togethei* only by an occasional wty 
anecdote or dedsive. character iuda- 
'ment. •' , _ • ^ ■ } • 

Ajter the business of wartime, 
indoents are of hebessily fewer. The 
. literary editorship of Punch was less 
of- ;> baiiiegfdutva.' thhh po^ivk 
liaison vrork with the ,Polish ifdrdes, 
despite the tensions generated at the' 
paper by the clash, between the re- 
sidual joUiUes Of the A, p. Herbert 
tramtion and the hew, niofo bradna 
-editorship , of Malcdlm ' MuggerJdge, 
BouYerie Sltedt is^wdn. as a "wm-;' 
; valescent'ward!; rewvM Dy. a salutaty 
.Injeciion of. Mugg, Whose virtues as 


unfinished novels are ail thw, but 
ai with many other equations re- 
vealed in the autobiography, U U 
even more interesting, to s^ how the 
novelist has gently transformed fact 
for the purposes of fiction. Reflec- 
tions on the craA are ultimately more 
rewarding than clues to who's who in 
.the Dance: Casanova, for example, 
(mentioned at the end o( a chapter 
on the Lady Chaiterley trial) is com- 
mended for having "the instincts of a 
novelist In presenting a series' of 
autobiographical episodes in such a 
manner that substance is imparled to 
the other characters concerned". 

Powell encountered many of the 

G arspnalltfes in this final volume pn y 
Lte'in their lives - as whs the cose 
with Ivy ComptomBurnett and -Sieg* 
. fried Sassoon; others he approai^es 
mainly from a literiry angle, with the 
book review taking over from the 
reminiscence. Sir Rupert Hart-Davis’s 


more about Constance Garnett, 
whose toughness and clarity of mind 
come through strongly.) He de- 
fended his authors against censorship 
and against greedy publishers, and 
supported them in times of stress, as 
Liam O'Flaherly's letters, thanking 
him for eveiything from moral suport 
to a new bicycle and new teeth, 
touchingly illustrate. 

Above ail, he was a ruthless, pa- 
tient, and minute critic of his au- 
thors' manuscripts. The most grip- 

R parts of George Jefferson's 
are the letters - fro)n writers 
accepting Garnett’s corrections. 
Lawrence calls him his "good angel" 
and lets Garnett do all the “pruning" 
of Sons and Lovers: Galsworthy 
meekly agrees that Basinney should 
not kill himself in The Man of Prop- 
erty: and Conrad, paying Garnett ine 
greatest compliment of his life, tells 
him that Garnett makes him under- 
stand and judge what he has himself 
produced '^unconsciously". Too few 
of Garnett's own letters to these wri- 
ters are reproduced, though we do 
see him telling Conrad to "CUTl" 
yet again {"Omit ‘fathomless seren- 
ity"'). taking Ford to task for being 
"German, ambitious, slovenly, 
vague", making Galsworthy change a 
"subjective” characteriaalion to an 
objective one, and ticking off H. E. 
Bates for “the bad Batesian fadle 
manner". I wanted to know more 
about how it felt to have the respon- 
sibility of such writers' trust and de- 
pendence. 

But Garnett's literary standards, if 


Lyttelton Letters and The Arms 
of Time, for example, are dealt with 


in loine detail, but Powell's rela- opportunities for travel. 

Ol- n.^ 9. 4 4.J l.'.r.. •- . ...I .. 


tionshlp with Sir Rupert is treated 
more distantly. As Powell says, "Bv 
the time his biography of Hugh Wal- 
pole came out in 1952 1 seem to have 
known Hart-Daids scarcely less than 
I do now; now perhaps scarcely ntoie 
than then" - a gnomic admission 
made necessary by Sir Rupert’s own 
recent autobiographical revelations. 
Portraits of other friends, such as 
Kingsley Amis, of of brief encoun- 
ters crisply recalled (Sholokhov "had 
the bearing of a morose taxi-driver 
dissatisfied with his tip") are the 
more satisfying for avoiding a re- 
viewer’s approach. 

Sholokhov (described to Powell by 
Sir ^ah Berlin after a grim literary 
lummeon at the Russian ^Embassy as 
a bad-tempered Muggeridge") was 
encountered at a period, fost after - 


not his emotions, are made tin, 
"Think how Conrad and S 
would have made this situatioo sham 
and tense", he wnies to Bate TTiS 
veneration for intensity and fom^ 
control reveals an interesting nara. 
dpx. To begin with. Oameii was 
ahead of his time: now, be seenu 
very much of it. His protigh 
him behind: lie came to have hit 
blank spots. Some of these sre flod- 
tical - he calls Kipling "the genius of 
all we detest" - but most are aesthe- 
tic. Garnett and Lawrence famously 
part company- when Garnett's inabil- 
ity to understand The RaIdImw pro- 
voked the letter rejecting "the old 
stable ego of the character"; s |^ 
well-documented parting of the wayi 
occurred when Sean O'Faolain ^ 
fused to go on being "the Balzac of 
Ireland": "You see each aeneraJioii 
finds its own idea of what is tnu and 
real". Garnett had no time for wri- 
ters he thought of as "popular" mh 
as Firbank; more notoriously, he 
could not stomach or undenUtui 
Joyce and Beckett. Some satirical 
accounts of Garnett ‘in later life, 
looking like a areat clumsy bear or 
an "enormous frog", connrm Las- 
fence's attack on him as “a tinstone 
old- pontiff. But Jefferson ^\ts a 
fair, measured portrait of a Hgate 
whom William Plomer (who too) 
over from Garnett at Cape) 
scribed in 1969 os appearing, "wfieg 
the commercial organization of pub- 
lishing has so vasiw developed . . . 
almost prehistoric"; It is the bk>- 
grephy of. in V. S. Pritchett's wwds,' 
”a man with a vocation". 


the war. when writers* conferences 
were beeinnina to offer renewed 
opportunities for travel. Power's 


later journeys occupv several chapters, 
taking In both "inrormal lectures at 
Ivy League colleges" (as a visa deik 
described one American tour) and 
literary gatherings in Venice am) 
Sofia uiin less to recommend them. 
The Socidtd Europdenne de CuHuir 
at least provided some settings for 
Temporary Kings, and the Bulgarian 
gathering was attended under the 
wing of (hat ndroit and experieiiM 
conjerender C. P. Snow. 

At home, Powell settled ifltv a 
fine Georgian house near Frome {» 
scribed in loving lopogrephicai » 
tail), with congenial nelghboun sm 
0 succession of tutelary-cats (AlKa 

Flixey Fum, Treinwney, etc). 
seems to have happened beyond w 
production at regular intervals of 


an, editor are stressed, not least the 
extraordinary nudibet orbe^- IikalV 
to \?t biuoarig' under tho ' dditoria! 
bonnet.:. ' ’.i 


aUJiis dmf^loyers; and, .with Msit^lM-' 
ham, (he editor of his reviews for (no 
Nation, who found him "rnthcr mili’: 
tarn ns. an jantl-Puritan". Cape could 
bo Irrilated too 'by Garnolt's inde- 
pendence and forceftUness, aa this, 
splendidly, bad-lcmpered and inaccu- 
rate remark suggests: "Gamotti has 
just discovered^ nnolher .bjoody, 
genius - Miss Bates.’’ 
dirt Ciarnen was himself a ’’bloody 
gemu.s" at his job. It is difficult to 
mink of another figure in "that iwi- 


: , -The jhmcJi period Is recalled main- ' 

; ly' thidugh Ita chat-acieia, and Chat' 

; Bcten irt fact form the staple pt .the' 

. album, Few are as fully reali^ as 
'■ that of, <ay, Dhi/Penistone in a pfo:- 
.- vlotis volume,- wlth-fhe exception of 
the portrait' of' Mnciareri-Ross/J^ 

: . he). To ‘rtiany. Dflrtce-spotters.Jt 


the arrival of the ' uhsucces^l’ 
ary man ns he. calls|fo. filck.14^ sdipe' 
saleable' review copies at the,'FibicJi<: 
offices. The women, the canO,' the 


/' 'li* ^ 

• I'l-;-.:,' 

."f ' • 


;raph; Tehran, 
1920s 


' How false, <incongruous, each prop 
, ,; T[^^«®wdsimoyw^ 

The irifT, fake flowers, the painted drop 
• TO rignai opulence (park-^tas'' • 

.Yoiirihpulder half obliterates), 

' Thedivpedju^^ 

- ■ Againit w^ benignly lean. 

A' slight smila' ghosts your bearded face 

. Wf** ‘W ypii in your mullah’s robe ; 

i.i (AslgM npyUiathalftheglbbe i 

. pansiO^ii^atgfid call obscene); 1 

bbldi ihlhe: 1 know:that'you - 
deprayid, or madf ■ 

. That.at;your; dmth a runiohr grow 
• GfUnemphatldsanctl^i' 

j.,- ... .».• 

r-- •'■.•I ,• . .' ' .•iTt'l 

alaiiaiiiSWii 


are discussed in much greater 
than Uie Dance itself. Toe row.^® - 
the paperback publlshen over t» - 
change from Osbert Lancaster.^ ^ 
ers, and some of the comra^w 
arrangements for the Amenew ««'• 
tions, provide a lillla Infarmaiiofl*^ 
out the progress of the ^ 
one could have wished for mofc- 

The ball has been kept rolling ^ 
four, volumes. How, then, Wi " 
stop it? Musings provoked 
antics of the Durga Temple nwflwp 
at Benares, and by Webster w 
Spaniard’s fart, give place-fo^“ 
venimu on l«iathenmg shadowy 


muffled figures loitering Ifl ^ 

ing the eighth decade. GIdom d J? , 

pelled by thoughts of 

call for last orders, appropriate . 

many characters In the 

to many, too, in the , 

sequence. Unlike the 

er, where sO: many ebaraefori 

not reaUt the «Ughteat oppodj»2 

for sentenllousrtess (0* MoroiMj 10 

Baniby, as Dicky Umfraville 

say . .j, their creator 

conclusions easy to foTOiu«®i,^ ; 

tainly not rules for 

therefore . with general 

Shakespeare, some . uteraty^^*^. 

biographical. And 

iprifod ^vhen a - 

Uels throw UR 

(through WiUiam 

DymSes of Scfivebby. 

Anfhooy : DVmQke s . 

Strangers . All dre ^ • Ih: - 
genealogical .touch . tii 

Wel^ .ancestral 

t^ned-' In/dha 6f the Sprftji . , . 
.ifolumea pfovimisly* ■ 


Articles of association 


Roget'i Thesaurus of English Words 
Phrases 

New Edition prepared by Susan M. 
Lloyd 

124^p, 

“Excitation. -N. excitation of fcel- 
ina; mental - excitement, suscitation, 
uIvsQism, stimulation, piquancy, 
provocation, inspiration, calling 
forth. ..." These and other words 
from section 824 of the old Roget, 
dseed between six lines by Harney 
Coleridge and four by William 
Shakespeare, both on the theme of 
amorous slavery, serve to introduce 
ihe second part, "Phoning", of Pal- 
rici; Hamilfon’s Hangover Square, 
most evocative of Thirties novels, a 
Dctional counterpart of “Two Sleepy 
People" sung by Bob Hope and Shir- 
ley KOSS. 

Hamilton's device is a rare, and so 
memorable, literary allusion to the 
tried and familiar companion of 
everyone who attempts literary com- 
QQtilion at any level above the most 
lukewarm, half-hearted, listless, un- 
Bmbitlous, unaspiring, phlegmatic. 
’There are other Rogetian moments 
in our literary heritage. The most 
notable of them must be wholly in- 
advertent although the great word- 
Suer’s influence is chronologically 
poaible. Hopkins was only eight 
when Roget first came out. 

Haw to keep - Is there any any, is there 
nope such, nowhere known 
umci bow or brooch or braid or brace, 
isce, laieb or calch or key to keep 
Back bumy, keep h. beauty, beauty. 

beauty . . . from vanishing away? 
Same passages in Gilbert Ryle's 
Conetpi of Mind arouse thoughts of 
the Thesaurus as much as the song of 
Uw maidens al St Winefred’s vTeU, 
as reported i^ Hopkins. .Embarking 
on the topic of the emotions he 
write. “By feelings I refer to the 
of ihinK which people often 
‘wnbe BS thrills, twinges, pangs, 
throbs, wrenches, itches, prickings, 
fmlls, glows, loads, qualms,' hanker- 
ings, curdiings. sinkings, tensions, 
and shocks." In most writers 
|<iere IS not even this measure of 
indued acknowledgement of a debt 
to Roget. . 

The publication of a new edition is 
asuiiabfe occasion for nil who to any 
«groe bve by pen or typewriter to 
ip®nd a few moments in grateful 
[hMiiatlon about the man who 
^mbied in such a magnificently 
^venlent way the tools of the writ- 
trade (or utensils, gadgets, 
“wdans, xblngummles, whatsils, that 
bag of tricks, cf tool. 
He was a progressive worthy of 


an indestructibly active sort, born in 
1779 into London's French Protes- 
tant commun^ and living for ninety 
busy years. Graduating from Edin- 
burgh with a degree of MD at the 
age of nineteen, he practised in Man- 
chester for a while, then in London, 
where he settled. He also lectured on 
scientific topics, wrote a Bridgewater 
treatise for £1,000 to infer divine 
workmanship from the structure of 
ammals and plants, invented the 
slide rule and, succeeding Herschel 
in the job, was secretary of the 
Royal Society for over twenty years 
until eased out at the age of seventy. 

Just the sort of man, one imagines 
a subjecUess biographer saying to 
himself, for a nice long life. The 
thing has been done and, it appears, 
anotner biography is now under con- 
struction. Yet for all his vigour and 
muitifariousness he Is not a "sha- 
dowy figure" by the accident of. 
general ignorance, as Susan Lloyd 
suggests in her excellent six-page 
prefactory account. The real interest 
of the man is what he did, not what 
he was. He was far too busy to need 
more than something the length of 
one of Keynes's essays in biography. 

There are some points worthy of a 
moment’s attention. His mother, 
who brought him up with the help, 
material and moral, of her brother 
Sir Samuel Romilly, friend of Benth- 
am and confiner of capital punish- 
ment to serious offences, admir^ 
Rousseau. Roget spent a little time 
working with Bentham on a project 
for a "Frigjdariuin'’. (The word does 
not appear in the second edition - 
the earliest I have been able to get 
hold of - but refrigeratory, ice^hoiae, 
freezing-mixture and cooler do.) 
Susan Lloyd says “The unconven- 
tionalily of the Bentham household 
soon led him lo leave", although he 
always retained his respect for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Roget fell, a lempiation io> 
which Bentham was intensely sus- 
ceptible. In his original introcTuction 
he writes. "I have ftequently felt the 
want of substanlivcr terms corres- 
ponding to abstract qualities or ideas 
denoted by certain adjectives, and 
have been often tempted to Invent 
words that might express these ab- 
strnctions.’’ But he succumbed only 
four limes: In the cases of irrtlption, 
amorphlsm, sinistrality and gaseity. 
These have not exactly cau^l on, 
unlike so many of Bentham’s liberal 
coinages, of which international has 
turned out, perhaps, to be the big- 
gest winner. 

The Thesaurus, although taking its 
rise In a word-listing habit acquired 
In 1W5, was really a work Of Roget’s 
old age, set about seriously In 1849 


for teenagers 


Robert, Ilspn 

^ Oxford Senior Dictionary 
Ky force M. Hawkins 
g'^-^Oxfoid University Press.- 

convert a- successful 
for adults into a 
;spSKlly prepared for 
HEP®*' aecon- 

foS ^ convert The Ox- 

Dictionary (OPD) 

Din- S, were first taken 

“to i (some transferred 

/wT^'w MRut (not only 

iounV , some compound 

'nany idioms have gone 
S25 lJ?; !^^9:;:;inoiudlng: the idiom 

n»- 

in with, new itiaferlai - 

; sub&ts 

0-levtl ^and &E 
» Bccles 

.are fo. Furthermore. 
45^ 64rtd have: joined 


though patchily: ethnology and 

qutaar are in, ethology and quark are 
not. But when it comes to a disci- 
pline more familiar to me, lai^uage 
study, r begin to wonder: transitive^ is 
in, but not irdnrfprmailon. in, its lin- 
guistic sense; linguistics is in, 
but not pswho-mgufsUcf or socio- 
Rnguistics. Psycho- arid socio- are not 
enier^ as eonibining forms either, 
nor are such other useful building' 
blocks of the technical vocabulary as 
astro-, bio-, physio-, -lib, or ^osls- 

Moreover, OSD’s commitment to 
the scientific revolutiori does riot be- 
token an overall up-to-dateness. Fhn- 
damentalbm, holisilc, and lifestyle 


aren’t In at all, alien is- not allowed 
to mean “exirti'terrestriii", arid you 


can’t be into hang-glidmg or wind- 
suiilng' (though boln sporte are en- 
tered). 

Nor ctoes 0^ rater particularly 
for the student who! Wants to read 
the Uteratuie of the past, and so 
needs old words as. well as riew ones: 
Though fo/ and welkin ate iri, be- 
token\hot, let alone eVrti 
' or prithee.. And for 0$D, thod (old 

iOT)";slmpjy irieaps “yob"., 1, 

Nevertheless, OSD has a number 
of solid . virtues; including hints, on 
usage; etymology- and produncianon 
tfiat ’ero mt^tirig wd 
(rtot^^t^^jiWjy, .^elective! cx: 


Anthony Quinton 

on hjs retirement from the secret- 
a»ship of the Royal Society, U& fiisi 
edition published three years later 
and attaining its twenty-eighth edi- 
tion by the time of his death. His son 
took over the job until his own death 
in 1908 and his grandson carried on , 
until 1952. At this point Longmans, 
the work's publisher from the ^^n- 
ning, felt free to let the work of 
revision and augmentation rip. The 
result was Robert Dutch's much en- 
larged edition of 1962. Now twenty 
years later another major revision 
has taken place. 

The publication of this new ver- 
sion was attended with a small spurt 
or ebullition of journalistic silliness 
about an alleged feminization of the 
contents. Susan Lloyd deals with the 
matter in two mild sentences of her 
preface. "In listing nouns denoting 
people, we have borne in mind the 
fact that according to recent research 
the panicle 'man , in such words as 
'mankind', is not always taken, as 
formerly, to include men and 
women. Care has therefore been 
taken lo include female terms as 
well, or general terms such as 'chair- 
person', where these exist." That 
could be a cover for all sorts of 
excess further on; but in fact it is 
not. Of the 140-odd entries in 2*^ 
Mariner, for example, many are ex- 
clusively mate expressions but, apart 
from the trivially ambiguous “Imun's 
mate", only one that is exclusively 
female, riamely “yachtswomen’’. 

I imagine that many people with 
the Roget habit were brought up, as 
I was, on the version of the The- 
saurus put out by Everyman's Lib- 
ra^ in 1912 ana with revisions in 
19p and 1930. That is a kind of 
half-way mark between the first edi- 
tion of 1852 and the latest version. I 
have superficially compared its con- 
tents to those 0! the second edition 
of 1853 and the two are really very 
close, despite the dliquletlrig state- 
ment in the preface that "All 
obsolete words (some amusing 
curiosities excepted) have been re- 
moved", In four randomly selected 
sections the difference in size In 
three cases is negligible, in the fourth 
cose the size of (he section increases 
by a fifth. . ‘ 

Between Everyman and Dutch’s 
edition of 1962 » where the really 
big enlargement takes place'. There 
are, in fact, more pages of words in 
Dutch than in Lloyd (661 to 628) but 
I think 'Lloyd gets more on e Mge. 
By comparison, the second edition 
ond Everyman, both, with much less 
on a page than the two more recent 
versions, consist ‘of, 260 and 372 
pages of words resp^tively. 


ample, scant infotmadon is dven ab- 
out When to pronounce the h lo 
words like honey and honour. OSD, 
like OPD, strives for'clear definitions 
and often achieves them admirably, 
though' the price U soihetimes impre-. , 
cisioo: a rOseftud iriay, be notnir^ , 
' more than "the bud of a tose"; but a > 
teacup is not just “a cup from which : 
tea is drunk": as Webster's New Col- 
legiate Dictionary ntltinds us, it can 
be used "for hot beverages’-' In 
general. ' , 

So prospective purchasers of OSD ' 
must a^ themselves whether its pre-. 
sentation of scientific , words makes 
up for its deflclenriea as a Kneral- , 
purpose' dictionary of the engiish ' 
^guage. And people, with a' wider 
interest in diiltionanes are bound to 
wonder, after considering OSD, ' 
whether a teeriageris dictionary, as 
distinct ftom-an adult's diction^ on 
the onje hand and a child’s dictionary - 
ori the other, 4s a genuine category at 
all. ■ 


Susan Lloyd has clearly sdt herself 
with determination to the task of 


keeping up with change in the lan- 
euafie. There is a friehteninE passaae 


guage. There is a frightening passage 
in her preface where a hefty cata- 
logue of neologisms takes off into 
continuous prose and she writes of 
the neighbours [who] include a 
mole, a lookalike and a talking 
head. One is a coiv'bov who rips 
off his customers with downmarket 
double glazing. Another is a 
groovy trendy who has good vibes 
- when he is psyched up. In a 
squat nearby live a dissident, a 
single parent family, a couple of 
gays and a capfain of industry 
^ven a go/den handshake by a 


mtiliinalional.. 


As 1 am sure she 'would agree, some 
of this italicized material is already 
going down the tubes. Can a discrimi- 
nating speaker use "groovy” or 
"vibes" nowadays without tne in- 
verted commas of dissociation? Soon 
they must join transcolate and dis- 
embogue: particeps crirtiinu and fldits 
Achates', rhino, blunt, dust, mopiis, 
Un and ducats in the limbo of 
obsolescence. 

From the first, Roget's book was a 
Thesaurus of English words and 
phrases. These, not to put (00 fine a 


point on it, have largely been cUchds 
and are a crucial part of Roget’s very 
particular charm, little oases of 
absurdity to linger at as one seeks to 
find some adequate words for a con- 
dolence letter or some accurate ones 
for a testimonial. Under 383 in 
the second edition we find; "Cold 
as a stone.-marble.-a frog, -charity, 
-Christmas, cool as a. cucumber, -as 
a custard." From this rather temper- 
ate level we move to "salt as Lot’s 
wife", “prendre le mors aux dents", 
“to send to the right about", "dine 


with Duke Humphrey”, "ihe gentle- 
men of the long-robe". All but 


(2hrisimas are stil) (here under Old. 
Lot’s wife and Duke HuropJuey have 
not’ yet been retired finom Rogel, 


although surely they arc hardly cur- 
rent. 

There is a parallel fidelity lo words 
which, having put in long and de- 
voted service, now seldom emerge in 
unaffected discourse. A work wnose 
first item in a long list of verbs of 
knowledge enumerates inwy, ken, 
wot, wot of and ween has earned Ihe 
right to let itself go a bit on down- 
market double-glazing. 

The accumulation of many edit- 
orial hands over a hundred and thirty 
years, a resolve to pursue the 
greatest possible comprehensiveness 
and, no doubt, the recruitment of 
computers in the role of helots, min- 
ions or dines dantndes has not only 
contributed to the great increase in 
the book’s size, it has also somewliat 
•blurred the -conceptual integrity of 
the sections. But Roget is not a 
dinnerparty where one talks to one’s 
immediate neighbours; it is a large 
drinks party where one does not 
have any iuea who one is going to 
end up witli. About to spread his 
varied riches before the public Roget 
said in his introduction that ti\c array 
of things available would not be mis- 
used: "an instinctive tact will rarely 
fail to lead (people) to the proper 
cliojce". Some might think that no 
longer true. But perhaps it never 
wholly was. Anyone tempted to get 
healed about the treatment of dim- ■ 
terested for uninterested might reflect 
on a note of Roget’s of 1852 in 
which he excuses himself from con- 
cern with the former meanings of 
words. Indifferent, he ngbtly 
observes, "originally meant tmpar- 
liat". It may be that w are so unin- 
terested in fair-mindedness that any 
word introduced to refer to it soon 
finds itself put to other work. 

In keeping abreast of change, 
then, the new Roget hav by no 
means cut loose from the past. In 
this new.ven^on its famUlar utility js 
eiilai|[ed -imef its .'accfdfhf^ 

' are still plencffUlty available. 


Everyman^s Good English Guide 

HARRY FIELDHCDUSE , 

At JasL an up-to‘date handbook to settle the unceriainries of the 
contemporary user of Englfrii, profeMipnal or enthiaiaaltc 
amateur alike. CqntrovenlaJ, wid^ranglng, entertaining as wei] 
u Informative, the Guide inodes a digest of current grammar, 
and coven spelling, punctuation, pronunciation and style, . - 
«7,M 


Everyman's Cbmpahidn to the 
Brontes 

BARBARA and GARETH tlOYD EVANS 

A comprehensive and primal treatment of the BroniSs' lives and- 
. work; Including a calendar of events and portrai le of the family, 
commentaries on, the novels and poems, synopses, glossaries of 
characters and pisices, smj^ of worA and i^r^cee in the novels. 


.Yo'rk. £12.50. 0 8P22 1557 2). which ' . 
was first published la 1945. JUs ^ , 
cently hrari reprinted. ''As' wbU 'as'.'B; .v; 

word list ..trilh brief (jtymbVogicBl 
notes/ the author .pfovTdes. a list . of .. . 
"doublets*! (Udked 'Words !~with de- . 
Hvations ffom the same .kource). v. 

. t.' i. . I f. 


Ilhistratedwlth idptigasof black-and-white photographs. .. 

.aio.ps ' ’ 


: Everyman's Fact Fmder ^ ’: 

}The.p^cc( ane-volume-^eral refereMe book for all. the family) 
AMost every subjtict under the sun is.i^ered and (here is a large 
biographical section, a fu)l-CTlouiratlas,'and a secriOh'of ’gMe|^ .. 
Ihfo^ation such as albreylations, wine. vintages, jirid ^obe) 
'iyj.nncre'.'Np home); school or d^Jea should bje without^lt, h 
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The ana assant/af sctanca reference 
fpraveiYUbrarY,.^ 

The McGraw-Hill 
Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology. Fifth Edition 

The McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and Technology hsi 
bean acclaimed as the standard science and engineerino faferenoe 
In an types of library for over 2Q years. 

Now, In Its most extemive revision to date, this magnificent 
16-volume encyclopedia covers all the sophisticated scientific 
and technical developments of the past five years - genetic 
engineering, cosmic microwave radiaijon, artificial Intelligence, . 
optical fibres, (aiers, Indpstrlal robots, video disk recording, 

. mutagens, and carcinogens arxi much much more. 

Furttiar changes In this ambldous revision Include the contribu- 
tion of 30 new consulting editors; 2,OOQ rewritten, and 316iievyv 
;artleles: over 1«B00 new Illustrations; updated blbllogrephles andi* 
.>tt|e Use of SI units thrpughout, 

'■/Completely revised, updated arid expanded to meet the needs. 
of today's students and professionals, t/?c new McGrawHifl' 
Bncycifipeditt of Setence.ifnd'Technoiogy 5/a Is an Indispensable 
. reference for el/ery acadenf Ic, scientific and technical library ; ' 
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Cognitive components 


J. M. Ziman 


\V. F. Bynum, E. J. Browne and 
Roy Porter (Editors): 

Dictionary of the History of Science 

494pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0333293169 

A dictionary is for consultation about 
[entities. What are the entities of the 
history of sdence? Traditionally they 
!are the persons who made the dis- 
I coveries. People are so conveniently 
I and unambiguously defined. They 
arc precisely located, in time and 
space, by birth and death, which 
' circumsenbe their achievements. But 
science is a body of knowledae, not a 
human group. Its characteristic en- 
tities are cognitive rather than per- 
sonal. In any case it is a social enter- 
prise. The standard biographical dic- 
tionary overemphasizes individual- 
ism, at the expense of collective 
aspects. 

This book is a dictionary of the 
history of scientifle ideas. Ideas are 
not, of course, unambiguously de- 
fined. They are not pree^ly located' 
In time and space, and their influ- 
ences spread llmitlessly. On the ever- 
chanalngmaps of knowledM, amongst 
the sniffing sands of high-flown tfis- 
course, they are "entities" only by 
convention. The words that appear 
as separate entries In this dictionary 
are familiar theoretical abstractions - 
^ anim/sm, anlhropocenirieiry, anihro- 
Ipology, anthropomorphism, etc - or 
I interesting general categories such as 
anti‘matur or aniibioita. But they 
I can be but a small fraction of those 
I that one might want to look up. 

' There Is no getting away from the 
' fact that scientific knowledge is a 
closely textured fabric, which 
' distinct .ideas cannot be separated 
and presented Independently. 

For this reason, more than half the 
words listed are given no more than 
one-litie cross-references to the more 
substantial entries that make up the 
bulk of the text. These major entries 
run to a few hundred words each, 
.and .are self-contained summaries of 
the uafbldiiig of important themes of 
telentific thought over (he centuries. 
Either by cross-referendng from 
other entries, or by reference from a 
personal name In the biographical 
index at the end of the volume, the 
way is indicated to these compact 
.essaya, which point, in turn, to rel- 
evant sources in the whole literature 
of the subject. 

This should provide a more bal- 
anced ^ew of the history of science 
than most other reterence works. 
How well does It do its job? Mostly 
this b a matter oC perfection of de- 
tail, which depends upon the particu- 
lar abilities of the eight subject edi- 
,tor$ end nearly one hundred other 
contributing authors. Some write 
more clearly and .elegantly than 
others, but they ate all wdWnfortned 
and reliable'scholacs. Browsing from 
reference to teferance in physio, lor 
example, I got a comforting sense of 
pipf^onar competence, although I 
felt that the coverage of the entries 
began to fall off as they came to 
recent .years.-. It Is a misceadirtg: of 
the physics of. thd' past %1^centu^y 
to concentrate • an , <icc«terafO>s, 
elemth^ry pqrticles and quantum 
tiectratfynainics, ignoring almost all 
developments iii such enormous 
fields .M solid-state .physio which are 
equally '•Klentlfic''^. arid haVe an 
cquany rich hl^ory. 

/, In many waysj hdielrtlr, this worjc 

I tmw.- than In Ite -particular details. 
.•Tho range of ttiipioa is imniepsei froiti 
1 mathematics; throu^ physics; cheiri- 
wtry, the earth sciences and' bl- 
oloivj, to the 'ihUipan sdences".and 
raediclne. Yet it convoys a setisa of 
the unity pf ^lo. vrhole sclentifid en- 
wfleuting,^ of course, the 

I wS a scholarly 

discipline.; jtiw, segnjh, foi;, general 

ipcenily.;that.tjiiy:^\^,-.,^^^ 


mal philosophical analysis to bear on 
historical scientific episodes. The 
nllempt to combine historical and 
sociologiciil insights is even more re- 
cent - which is surprising when one 
considers that science is as much a 
social institution as a body of know- 
ledge. The three great academic 
metasciences are at least getting 
together. 

Nevertheless, the triple alliance at 
(he heart of modern "Science Stu- 
dies" is still imperfectly bound and 
balanced. The Historical entries in 
this dictionary kre much the most 
securely based and clearly expound- 
ed. The philosophical entries seem 
scholastic and tendentious; an article 
on exphuiation. for example, should 
at least be intelligible in itself, and 
not too concerned with the latest 
unresolved controversies. It is not 
fair to expect historians and sociol- 
ogists of science to master a lot of 
esoteric philosophical jargon in the 
name of intellectual preasion, while 
(he philosophers tnemselves are 
often quite careless of (he empirical 
facts about scientific thought. The 
sociological entries are, on the 
whole, more comprehensible. But 
■they are a bit trendy, and stand 
firmly on one side of a major schol- 
arly divide. The entry on the sociol- 
ogy of iseientijie) knowledge, for ex- 
ample, is no more firmly founded 
than the thirty-five articles to which 
it refers, mostly published in the last 


ten years and by no means thoroiirhli 
conclusive and tested against mV 
jsm. In the whole of IhVdiciionS; 
there is little to indicate the exiiteS 
of another great school of thelMU 
ogy of science, concerned with coo. 
niunal norms, communications rec- 
ognition and rewards. Onesureivex. 
pects some mention of Nobel onas 
say. in the history of modern iatott. 

The fundamental weakness ot tlu 
dictionary is that bv taking "ideas" u 
Its constitutive entities ft adopu % 
strictly intellectual view of scjenct 
One can see that it would have bee/i 
impractical to open the doors eoiiallt 
to the whole history of technolon 
but utilitarian considerations cajinoi 
be excluded by decree. What non 
sense, for example, to refer to J.R. 
Oppenheimer under cosmic rays and 
quantum fiecirodynamics (to vrhiA 
his contributions ‘were insignincinii 
without a word about Los Alaoiw. ^ 
where the history of high physio "I 
reached its climacteric. * 

as a dogma, distorts the history d 
ideas, but the influence of specific 
political, economic and military is- 
terests cannot Just be left out d 
account. These fetors loomeve(lt^ 
ger as we approach the present in. 
up to the point where "science poi 
cy" attempts to make the very histoo 
out of which it used to evolve. As 
(he best of the modern meiascieniiits 
know, this is where the actitHi is. 
after all. 


Permanently prominent 


William Haley 


Barry Jones and M. V. Dixon: 

The Macmillan Dictionary of 
Biography 

954pp. Macmillan. £14.95. 

0 333 27274 9 

If a good book title 1$ one that 
invites questions and provokes 
curiosity, then' TTie Macmillan Dio 
lionary of Blogrt^ihy is one of the 
best. Bailed on what countries? With- 
in what time range? Of what signifi- 
cance? One query follows another. 
The authors are silent. They provide 
no preface or introduction, tm pub- 
lishers do their best on the dust- 
cover: 

ArtlsU, writers, philosophers, sd- 
entUts. lovers, mistresses, politi- 
cians, martyrs, conquerors, saints, 
revoluhonaries, men of letters, 
sportsmen, entrepreneurs, murder- 
ers, explorers, eccentrics, villains, 
idealists, inventors, destroyers, 
connoisseurs, performers, successes 
and failure - 7000 men and 
women of importance and interest 
in the contemporary and historical 
world are here accorded authorita- 
tive, succinct, and. highly readable 
entries. Prominent people from ev- 
ety historical age, all. parts of the 
earth and every aspect of achieve- 
ment or notoriety. . , . , , , 

It is a Wr summary, and an vnUdng 
one. Htit ' this is a serious work, 
admirable in many ways. Its produc- 
-.'tion^is. excellent -r shaip, small type, 
■easy to I read, economical uniform 
siWcinSi aubsien- 
tial bjrlding. It Is extremely Well writ- 
;.ten; as objective any such work 
.can hope to :be. Assessments are 
of the works of writers, musi- 
cians and other artists. They are 
judicious. One miy occasionally dis- 
agree with i^em. jThey are still to be 
.respected. The historical figures are 
• not dressed up in their armour or 
Kaudlness. The good or ill they did is 

faef which raises the 
SS2n Ww "6. quesrion ipet too, 
pftM In these pagb. The major 

firSl* and 

an^overwhelm- 
r beifirotien; 

whlch,io.chooseenl|sthi6nts; bow were 
'they to retjucp w.yast.gn assembly to 


eighteenth and nineteenth cenlurifi' 
parlour-game of drawing up isblesd 
individuals’ characteristics wilii 
marks for each of them. Mosienttiti 
chose themselves without difliculir - 
Charlemagne, Shakespeare, B«t- 
hoven, Lenin . de Gaulle. Mohammed. 
Manzoni, ' Marlborough. Mao 
tung. Famous men are not ptaisni 
but assessed. In politics, in the am. 
in sport - Yorkshiremeii of a p«- 
vious age would turn in their gnvo 
(though wliether today's dewJw* 
would care quite so much is 
certain) if George Hirst were ms 
Included as one of cricket's immof- 
(als. Names hitherto unknown to ®- 
even though (heir entries are a doffo 
or so lines, Justify themselves ift 
mediately. Wc are provided win 
new subjects of interest to p«n«« n 
we want to do so. (Very brief blWiO' 
graphics are occasionally 

But on what grounds are 
Presley and Frank Sinatra admlllw 
to the elect? Is Conrad Hllwn a 
historical figure? For how many w 
tore generations will the naiw> « 
Judy Garland, W. G. Fields, 
Branch Cabell and Erie SWW 
Gardner ‘have any significance? «,i» 
hot. that they were not csiimaW W 
worthy. Bat they cannot 
in suc'h high compkny as the roj- 

Stretching bacH to Jljf- 

bt»k is up-to-date in including W 
Jenkins as the advocate of a 
party in British polities.' A 
addenda brings M. Mitlerai^ 'rP 
the Elysde. Ills to be hoped ihri ¥ 
is an indication there wilj be 
editions. ‘a 

What is to be the book's 
ership? Schools, academic 
tions and. perhaps public, 

■ libraries will probably supply ^ 
It. But the work's attractions _Iww 
private reader are strohg. I* •* 
fo have the great dinlealTy tfssjf'- 
would years of brow»’lS „ 
absorb it all. ft is a valuable 
further reading.. OW 
tetesting strangers abound.; j 
ilAes bn the .Abbd Hue bave_Jj^ 
me bitterly regret T 

Voyager en China, Taiiarit el WvL 


'lament having read only .ji* 
Aphra Behnl ; fourteen 
innabitants of ibis Dictionary 

motley an assembly that i.sjab^ 
analyws could reyeal, much 

.survival . .scheme, "ben . . j, 

':pbema were 

"rinFil nnvA««iH<r' mflCfllOC ’ CJgC vj| 


>he;;hatf used; there was iw. 

ipbtqmus. Maybe a more sbpwsu'r 




reference 

John Woodcock (Editor): 

IVlsden’s Cricketers’ Almanack 1982 
12WPP. Anne Press. £7.95 


(cased, £8.95). 

m 08591 D 

Wuden's Cricketers' A/ntanack is one 
huiidrcd and nineteen years old. Au- 
Swriiative. occasionally autwratic, it 
has from its inception been almost the 
oaly annual publication that records 
in detail ell aspects of the first-class 

r e wherever it is played and of 
proliferating one-day competi- 
tions that BOW encumber the fixture 
liils at home and abroad and of 
Buch cricket at other, lower levels. 
Tliinks to (be labours of successive 
diiors, the present one included, it 
bu become an indispensable tool of 
the historian, Wc have come to be-, 
tieve in Its unfailiM accuracy and to 
consult its pages first and foremost, 
perhaps without reference to any 
source, for an official account 
ri the event toat interests us. In this 
vt have been at fault, for at no time 
has Wisden's ever been the official 
sake ^ any cricketing body. Cricket 
evolved without it. ia planned with* 
out it, is played without it. It cannot 
therefore speak ex cathedra. Only 
w^n this is clearly understood, 
when we have shaken off our piety 
ud OUT avm, can we approach its 
piets as we would approach any 
other book of reference. 

This issue is, of course, like its 
predecessors, absolutely splendid, 
the work prodigious, the information 
abundant, the perennial foscination 
no leu beguilina; but within the 
waIJs of its edifice cracks can be 
discerned, (rouble begins to stir, 
enemies to show themselves. Danger 
ii slill far sway, may perhaps never 
seriously threaten, but invulnerability 
most now, no longer, be taken for 
granted. 

The first cause for worry must be 
Ihe length of time that elapses be- 
tween the end of the domestic season 
- Wisden's h, after all, an English 
uinual - and its publication date, a 
gsp of between seven and eight 
mosuhs. There is no doubt an excel- 
Um reoson for publishing on the eve 
01 ihe new season - publicnllon in 


Keeping the score 

Timothy d’Arch Smith 


> Ilf - 





lira inexorable march of lime are Though Wisden's should be but 
"Cricket Records" and "Births and unfortunately is not at hand in the 
Deaths of Cricketers". Much pruning composing rooms of nniional news- 
and omissions have perforce to be papers ft is not always entirely accu- 
made within them, msden’s General rate itself. Sins of omission are corn- 
index is not all it should be, some moner than those of commission. We 
sections such as "The Laws of Crick- are never told which side won the 
et" being self-indexed, others such as toss nor which batsman was out at 
"Schools Cricket" (the word "Public" Ihe fall of a wicket. Lancashire 
was dropped last year without com- apparently fielded two wicket- 
ment) excluded altogether. Thus keepers in their John Player match v 
"Tea Interval" does not appear in Glamorgan as did HMC Southern 
the General Index but only in the Schools v The Rest, a perfectly 
Index attached to the "Laws" sec- allowable variation of learn struclurc 
tion, and Sam Mendes, a boy of but one requiring comment. The 
remarkable promise, cannot be wicket-kccpcr's sigil is omitted 
found at all without wading through altogether from five teams, the cap- 
(he entire school section, umpires, tain’s sigil from three others and in 
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Counties' champions under Rule 16 
if the rules for the competition are 
nowhere printed in the Almanack. 
There is no subdivision of the "ex- 
tras" in either the Currie Cup scores 
or those of the Qaid-e-Azam Tro- 
phy. The Fall of the wickets is omit- 
ted in the UAU championship final. 

The most alarming thing about this 
year's Wisden's is that it is beginning 
(0 suggest its own in/allibility. There 
are three indications of this and all 
concern the Association of Cricket 
Statisticians. WLsden's is more than 
uneasy about some of the findings of 
this Association without, however, 
denying (heir accuracy. Curiously, 


i 'J 


George Hirst, the Yorkshire alU 
rounder, rued thirty-two in I90S. This 
cartoon, that reproduced below, and 
ihirty-seven others, mostly by "Spy", 
each with its original aecompanying 
commentary, are reprinted in ‘The 
Cricketers of Vanity Fair by Russell 
Afarch, with an mirodueiion bv John 
Arlotl (Il2pp. Exeter Webb end 

Bower. £9.95. 0 906671 52 3). 

the depths of winter might very well 
affect the sales. Nevertheless for 
three years now Pelham Cricket Year 
has managed to come out before the 
end of the year under review. It is 
no serious rival, but it should not be 
ignored. 

With so much cricket being played 
and with its editorial policy of not 
only recording the year's events but 
commemorating past players and 
their achievements, the structure of 
Wisden's is lost becoming lop-heavy, 
wrewling, in some coses ramshackle, 

The sections that suffer most from Illustrated. 


(he entire school section, umpires, tain’s s 
too, are omitted from the Index. no few 

^ are not 

The schools section has got into a review, 
thorough mess, editorial policy unex- us tha 
plained, perhaps non-cxlstenl. It can- 
not be that all crickci-playing schools 
are included, since Ashville College, 
Cheltenham Grammar, Cranbrook, 

Kent College, Leeds Grammar, 

Leighton Park and Rossall do not 
appear this year. Probably this sec- 
tion conld be dropped altogether, 
since space, as successive editors 
have complained, Is at a premium. 

While on the question of space, it 
might be that Michael Brearley's 
leading article on captaincy should 
also be removed. While any com- 
ments by Brearley ought to be pre- 
served between Ixatd covers, this one 
has actually appeared elsewhere. 

This fact, incidentally, is not men- 
tioned. An editorial aimlessness is 
noticeable in the two vimettes of 


no fewer than thirty cases', umpires 
are not giycn for the matches under 
review. There is no point in telling 
us that Durham remained Minor 





noticeable in the two vimettes of 
cricketers that head each county's 
report in' the Schweppes County 
Championship section, in almost ev- 


ery pface the player can be found, ■•'■V. \ 

slightly smaller admittedly, and . ' 

sometimes in more sombre mood, in : •' •' 

the group photograph of the county , ’ | ’ 

reproduced n page or two later. i ■ '"W s 

wonder what dictates who should T/ie mnn sometimes crediteri with the 
and who should not be separately lm‘endonoffhe'‘goo£iy‘*~MrB.J.T. 
Illustrated. , Bpsanguel In I9Q4,, . 


two of the aspersions against the 
ACS occur in the reviews of cricket 
books published in 1981, a section 
that for years has consistently praised 
every book that came unner its 
notice. While this is another of Wis- 
den's policies that should be changed 
either by simply listing the books or 
by giving discredit where discredit is 
due, it IS signifirant that the two 
adverse comments refer to an ACS 
pubtication on the status of first-class 
matches and a book that accepts 
ACS figures. Furthermore, the editor 
himself feels he should preface an 
ACS member’s recension of W. G. 
Grace's career record with reserva- 
tions about its correctness. Likewise 
in his Preface the editor, returning to 
his concern at (he Society's activities, 
speaks of its work on cricketers' 
forenames, some of which, it has 
interestingly discovered from Urth 
certificates, differ from those they 
used themselves and with which they 
are credited in record books. 

On both statistics and names the 
editor wishes to take a tradilionol 
stance. Sooner or later he will have 
ID decide on Wudm'j viewpoint of 
these matters. He is already hinting 
strongly which line it will taVe. Con- 
cerning Grace's centuries he tells us 
that fiiiure record books will renum- 
ber them according to ACS calcula- 
tions; Wisden's will not. What is odd 
is' that Wisden's chief statistician is 
himself a member of ACS and the 
reviser of Grace's figures. T)\ere can, 
It seems to me, only be trouble here, 
strife, perhaps war. A country can- 
not remain neutral if the. enemy is 
wlthih her gates. : . . i 


Oxford Dictionaries & Reference Books 


The Oxford English 
Dictionary 

'Jhe pxiofdBngllah DlcUonary Ib more than 
8 wional monumarit of lexicography. The 
Btorehouae of the words and phraaea 
Jriai oqneiiiute (he vocabulary of the Engllsh- 
fPf®Nlng people ia the ultimate authority on 
Cm M r ^ Isrtguage ea well as a history of 
uigiish speech and thought from Its Infancy 
to the present day.’ Tha Timas. 
>3volumesE425 

The Compact Edition 
Jlthe Oxford English 
actionary 

SlpNlord have done ia to make It 
inHhlS® Nery small libraries, even 

to poeaesa the greatest 

woiionaryevercompllpd. Morelhanthat. 
also suggested a brilliant 

solution to the problem of how 
^ ’ Sunday Talagraph. 

^yoiumeswlth reading glass £65 

^Supplement to the 
Sjftprd English 
r!9-tionary 
Edited^ R,w. Burchfield 


S sPP®B'’8nce is no doubt ' 

.. .Ilsupplleswhatlor 


VoFi ml. B'' dictionaries,’ Tha T.LS. 

Volumell H-N, Volufoe III . 
.Ifl^g^tomlng) £45 each. Volume IV 


The Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary 

’A marvel of book production ... I 
recommend )t with enthualasm to all lovers 
of the English language - not Indeed as a 
substitute for the O.E.D, but as by tar the 
best of all (he other dlcllonarles.' Sunday 
Timas. The best historical dlctlonaryshort 
ofthefullOED.'QoodeookGufoe. £66 > 

The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Current 
English 

EditedbyJ.B. Sykes 

This new edition of'the daastoslngle- 
volums dictionary, benefiting from over 100 
years of Oxford scholarship’ (Good Book 
Quids) Includes many words that have 
come Into prominence In (he six years since 
the publication of the radically revised sixth 
adlllon. on which It Is based. II contains 

entries for over 40,000 headwords, with 

a total of some 76,000 vocabulary items. 

. Savamhadttion £7.75 thumb-indexed 
£9.60 July 

The Oxford Dictionary 
for Writers and Editors 

'This dictionary provides sound advice 

I on punctuation, abbreviations, -and . 

. '.contracUonaiOnhoyrtosetoutfootnolea '• 

and correct proofs, on US epejlings, on tha. 
possessive case and where the apdsiropne ■ 
should go, and on decimals All In all, 

mu/fom/nparvo, thfolsasturdyand 

handsome little volume, and could with 
: prcfit and without piucb eftorl be read from . 

iCoyeriQpover.jr/fet/sferte/’, 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography 
1961-1970 

Edited by E, T. Williams 
andC.S.NIcholls 

‘Ids a splendid addition to an already vast 
national treasure for which the editors 
deserve the fullest measure of prelse.’ Dally 
Talagraph. 'The book la a treasury of vivid 
Images and anecdotes . . . this great 
oollecUon of the lives oi our times manages . 
to be enchanting to read as well as an iqdls- 
penslblereferehcebook.' ThaT/mes. £40 . 

The Concise Dictionary : 
of National Biography 
1901-1970 

. . 'Theenl'rles . . .arefutlpffntereatfngand- 
lively coi^ments this Is a moat valuable 
and fascinating biographical dictionary 
which Is sure to be a standard work.' 
BirnUnghamRoat. £17.5p : 

The Oxford Companion 
: to Twentieth-Century 
Art 

" Edited by HaroldOsbofne 

'For anyone who'oal;e8 about I'^cent ' 

.)■ developmentak Tha Oxto't^ Compfinlcn 
ioTwanUath-CanturyAriv/puldrnBke'a . 
splendid presenUts editor , Harold 
Osborrie.whoheswrlttenthebulkofthe ' 
book himeelf, hae dona amegnif icenl lobr 
: The entries are wide-ranging, the cornrhelit 
sen&ibte, and thecholceoi theilftiatrallona 
' good. Dally Tatagfsph. Illuatrated £1 9.60. 


The Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations 

'A mafor work alike of reference, edification, 
and refresh men). Taken at large , the new 
ODQ merits unstinled praise and a place bn 
the shelves of anybody Interested in books 
or men or both.'f/te T.LS. 'All Ihe Bible, 
Dickena, and Shakespeare a reasonable 

f ierson needs Is here, the Iron rations of 
Iterature In a knapsack. The Observer. 

Third edition £17.60 

The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary 
of Quotations 

' This new concise version of The Oxford ' 
DIoUonary of Quotations \B baaed on the 
- thlrdedltlonofitsparentwork.Ukethe 
. ODQ itself. It la hd longer as purely literary 
as It used to be, and includes more : 
qubtatibnafrom the worlds of art, politics;- 
and popufarentertainment.’' £7.50 
OxforcrFape/backa £2.96 

World Christian 
Encyclopedia 

A Comparative Survey of 
Churcheaahd Rellglohslntfle . 
Modern World, AD 1900-^2000; * 'i 

Edited by. David B. Barrett . 

This major hew reference work la the first 
eurv^ever to deal cbmprehensivaly with . ^ 
. the‘8ub)ectofcphtempoi;aryChrfsilahlly 
In dll He many verelons across the moidarh ■ ' 

. world, Betagalnstbbtheeculafandrelidloua 
b^ci^rourida. £65 until ppblicauon, 
thereafter £66- I'/ 
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Gloriously ordinary 


The dialogue invented by Eudora 
Psut &&iICY Wclty in ihU long and delicate book 

^ is often cunningly arbitrary. Convet' 

.. ... SRtional culs-de-sac are explored and 

Ludora Weltv; llien deserted. The Beccham» and 

Losina Rattles Renfros repeal themselves con- 

*»/• n ru/ie • stantlv, but each repetition brings 

with It a variation or two. almost 
n 860ti8 2S8 9 imperceptible. Such talk - varied. 

Sf zTXufr ;! . 

^ils beauii^l tioyel, always revealing of character. It is 

ci,S funny, loo, but not in a wonlon or 

Slates in 1970, is both welcome and gratuitous way. In the following ex* 
timely, coming as it docs m soon ample a cyclone is being discussed: 
after the appearance here of its au* ' " 


thoi's Collected Stories. These two Tt picked the Methodist Church 

books alone arc evidence enough up all in one piece and carried it 

that Eudora Welty is a writer of through the atr and set it down 

considerable distinction. rl^t next to the Baptist Church! 

’’What I do in writing of any char- nobody wm wor- 

acier is to try to enter into the mind, shipping in cither one, said Aunt 

heart, and skin of a human being ° - . ... 

who is ‘not myself, is how she I never heard of such a thing, 
nccQunls for her method of working. ***** Moody. 

“Whether this happens to be a man 'Now you have. And those 

or a woman, old or young, with skin Methodists had to tear their own 

black or white, the primary challenge church down stick bv stick so they 

lies in making the jump itself." That could carry It back and put it 

“jump'' is acnicvco with a seeming together again nn the side of the 

lack of effort in Losing Bairlfs as the road where it belonged,' said Miss 

various members of Granny Oculah. ‘A good many Baptists 

Vaulin's copious famiJy gather to heiped *em.' 

celebrate tjic niinblo old Incly’s nine- -nj tell you something as con- 

liclh ^rthdoy. No sooner have they people are. Cyclones,' said 

arrived at the farm in Banner, Mis- Mr Renfro. 

sissippi, than they start talking, and ,r,.- « 

in a manner that U immediately com- inf 

polling. Tlie majority of Granny’s j* 

descendants and thmr spouses are sUnned alive Uke the 

natural raconteurs, in the best tradi- Uncle Curtis. Just 

lion of ihc OW South, and the oTeat “P other, glad 

originality of Losing Battles derives **** 

from its being composed of the tales **^***£' 

told by these people as they while At the heart of Losing Battles is 
away a long, not Sunday irt early the story, recounted by sundry char- 
Aufiust sometime in the 1930s - the acters, of Miss Julia Mortimer, the 
work of Action thus produced is at dedicated school teacher who has 


once a novel and a collection of 
short stories. 


fought a losit 


g battle against ignor- 
uteracy. .Julia never 


actually appears in the narrative be- 
cause she dies shortly before (he 
family reunion for Granny, but hers 
is perhaps (he most vivid presence in 
the entire novel. Welly displays re- 
markable skill as she resurrects this 
dilTicuIt woman through the voices of 
Julia's former students, only one of 
whom - Judge Moody - remembers 
her without resentment. Yet the 
more Granny's kin abuse the dead 
teacher, the more respect and 
admiration the reader feels for the 
object of their scorn. . This is (he 
triumph of an art that determinedly 
rehises to cast its own judgment, that 
registers - with an honourable disin- 
terest - the Judgments of the human 
beings it celebrates. Condemnation, 
it suggests, is practised by men and 
women, but not by novelists. 

For Eudora Welly's art is. essen- 
tially, in accord with the complicated 
business of living. Like her beloved 
Chekhov, she es^ws the big scenes 
- they are subjects for discussion; 
they happen off-stage. Even when 
her characters' tongues are veno- 
mous, her concerned detachment is 
informing the reader that (here is 
more to the speakers than their tem- 
porary slato of viciousness would in- 
dicate. The principal events of Los- 
ing Battles are of a trivial kind that is 
rare in the literature that has come 
out of the American South - there is 
no rape, and only a hint of possible, 
distant incest. The prevailing tone is 
one of glorious ordinariness, but one 
that never sinks into the terminally 
cute - pace Our Tom, and the Jot- 
tings or Brautigan, Saroyan and Von- 
negut. The humanity that Is every- 
where demonstrated in Losing Bat- 
lies does not cuddle itself, does not 
invite approbation. It simply and 
necessarily informs what is probably 
the quietest masterpiece to be writ- 
ten in America since the death of 
Wllla Gather. 


Gold-digging 


Karen McLeod 

HsNity Handel Richardson: 

The Fortunes of Richard Mahony 
Volume 1 Australia Felix 
0 14 00 333S 6 
Volume 2 TVie.Way Home 
0 14 00 3339 4 
Volume 3 VMma Thtde 
■ 0 14 00 33406 
Penguin. £1,95 each: 

There ore - or were two versions 
of the map of Bnglish fiction In the 
first thirty years of this century: The 
earlier one, whicji continued to be 
used . by reviewers well into the 
‘ 1930s, ackncw|edged-77ie.G/d Wfvesi 
■■Tale :as the nlghjest peak, marked in 
much oi; Wells-aifd some Galsworthy, 

, mid Immeose but tme'asy respects.to 
’ Conrad, and was generous to some 
lesser writers, among v^om was' 
D. H. Lawreiice. A second map, ori- 
dnally .based'on a survey by VinnnlB 


perceptions drew chiefly on the clas- 
sics or European fiction? When she 
produced her third work, a huge 
novel of life in nineteenth century 
Australia, It cau hardly have seemed 
a promising subject to those who 
sought almost exausively for hneoesS 
of perception and verbal ingenuity. 
And they would have been ri^t: her 
language does have limitations, and 
she reads far better in the page arid 
-chapter than in (he sentence or even 
pata»aph - hence the difficulty of 


quolTng from her novels. she 
did a<mieve, as. her advocates have 
always pointed out, was an intelli- 


gent, moving and truthful novel in 
the tradition of the gnat nineteenth 
century Russian and English realists. 


e bas^'on a survey by ViijdniB 
superseded the earlier one, 
ahd mode 'a point of distinguishing 
' those novels m which linguislic and 
technical experiment sustains the fic- 
tions. Lawrence and Joyce (and 
: aulii," Conrad) dqmlnate tne[inoun-’ 
tiun ranges in this map, although 
’ Virginia Woolf has her own chain of 
''summits and is flanked by Dorothy' 
Ricbatdsqn, Bemieti I add Wdlh are ' 
! reduced to nwre litadula'lloris ih ^he 
landscape. Both maps, c^ lwe' know., 
are dlstorilons: Inevftably' some -good 
minor writers have been inadequate- 
ly recorded, and at least- ona major 
writer has been omitted nltogetheri 
.Hem^ Handel Richardson.' 

Richardson (she' add^ a ’male 
pKudonym to hei' own suriiarhel Inis 
always had her pi^lonatb admirers, . 
but even at the height of her fome in 
1929i after (he pubUcatfoh' of the 
third volum^' of . Fortunes oj 
Richard Mahony^ she made' little .im- 
pact on the lilera^ estnblishirienl, 
especially the modernist establl^- 
ment. And why indeed should they 
have concerned themselves with ih^ 
woman who had an AuslrkllBn' up- ' 
bringing and a 'German educafloiij. 
who lived the life of a near-recluse 
arid whose sympathies and moral . 


ne Fortimef. of Richard Mahony 
bais opw been reissued In the three 
volumes in ‘ which it was originally ' 
; published. U is mlsleadlrig, however, 
to think -qf It as a trilogy. It is one 
novel .whose parts cannot stand by 
•themselves: the beginning o( Austra- 
lia Felix differs in almost- all possible 
ways from the end of Ultima Thule, 
but it is ' Richardson's puKose .to 
show how one man moves from the 
wide-ranging sodnl world of the first 
p^s to the private tragic depths of 
the Mst, and in order to understand 
trnS fully ndhe.of.the-s’fages'miut be ' 
missed. . 

Richardson writes of her hero wiUi 
' a scnroulpui but passionate, atfon- 
Roh-.Ridiard Mahony is an Anglof 
Irish gentleman who nas qualifleo aS 
;i doctor in Edinburg, and then, 
epticed by "the rose-water romance 
• of the English: press", has made 'his 
..way (0 Australia to seek his fortune 
dn the gold-fields; At thp beglnninc 
oMhfi novel we See him, some two 


sixteen-ybnr-old whom he loves 
•devotctlly, but whose. temj^ment 
and belieb differ profoundly from his 
own. The iiovdl is Idr^ly fhe ftoiy of 
a sbUtary.'in^duai and of', a 
riage. For. Mahony is a fastidious;' 
ultra^nsiUve.man who prefers Imel- 
lectiial study, to the easy-going 
socIhbilUy of his . rieighbwis, who 
cannot, Snare his • wiife^LentKusiid^- 
^fo^ 'Auitralia-ejlid the opportuniti^ Ic 
offers, - arid.' ivhose crayJng for inove- 
meht and l ot'befog spijltt^- 


stifled come to dominate an outward- 
ly successful life - even as the 
months and years of living are cast- 
ing invisible threads of obligation 
around Mm. 

!The novel is built up qf hundreds 
of episodes and scenes which illumin- 
ate each other, sometimes by ob- 
vious juxtaposition, more often by 
their oblique commentary on 
Mahony's career and on his constant 
reassessments of where and who he 
. is. Near the beginning of the novel, 
for example, Mahony is sued for 
non-payment of goods, and, con- 
vioced that he is in the ^ht, hires a 
solicitor to defend him. 'Ihe plaintiff 
turn$ out to be a pathetic drunkard 
wdth a gMd case - but by this time 
Mahony nnds that he is conniving at 
a_ legal defence based on bluA and 
the kind ,of cleverness that intimi- 
****** ih*' Opposition. His relatUms 
with Ocock, the solicitor, are dlffl- 
cuU because he is tora between 
wanting to believe (and have others 
believe) that he has picked "a good 
man", and his contempt for Ocock 
and men of his ilk. Moreover, Ocock 
Is a proieaio'nal In a vrorid meagrely 
populated with such- men, and 
Mahony cannot decide whether he Is 
making a fool of himself in so despis- 
ing .Ms methods. And yet again,- he 
cmtiot:;hclp ,the destitute plaintiff 

■ 'oval and lov- 
ing wife. The episode does not lead 
to wytMng very dramaths the diffl- 
cultkumari truth- at its centre Is 
unfolded, examined and al|o^ to 
linger in the slowly accumulating past 
of.^ahpny’s Ufo. Biit Much later. 

■ and under appallingly differeoti cinl 
curftstanceai < the episode is explored 
pneb again; and this timq iu raver- 
bcratlons echo bick , and: forth 

, thfoughout the novel. 

... oiRldwd Mahony 

h. ygry: difforant from RJchafdsofiV 
- flnt noveli. the. obsessive Maurice 
, and from her second, , the cMt- 
real .study of adolescence called - Tke 
; Geli^.of Wisdom. What Is cofomon 
tp ., them la an imaginative under- 
standing of: vera dlmlrem Sbrte^f 
tJeqple,|;and- a ibolief that the- "truth 
.ivgS biit must'; be' 

• :1PW. , Such ' qualities, .vriU not ttecas-^ 

■ iatity make a work fashlbnableS 
.. th^i.hfo.ifoportantln. judging, its siB- 
^^tussasiliwratorei; 


See no evil 

Margaret McHaffie 

Christa Wolf: 

The Quest for Christa T. 

185^. Virago Modern Classics. 

0 S606S 221 S 

A Model CbUdhood 
407pp. Virago Press. £8.95. 

0 86068 253 6 

The Quest for Christa T. (re-issued 
to coincide with the publication of 
Christa Wolfs more recent novel, A 
Model Childhood) anticipates many 
of the themes and preoccupations of 
the later work: the lallibility of mem- 
ory and the compulsion to remem- 
ber, the tension between fiction and 
fact, the struggle for a form com- 
mensurable with experience, writing 
as a means of self-definition and or 
understanding others. 'The first-per- 
son narrator traces Christa T's life 
from their first meeting in 1944 to 
her death in 1961, touching on her 
various roles as schoolgirL friend, 
refugee, student, writer, teacher, 
married woman and mother. The 
narrator bridges the gaps in her 
memory by speculation and conjec- 
ture, by insights gained from the 
sometimes enigmatic papers left by 
the dead woman, by conversations, 
real and imagined, with others who 
have known her: "one cannot, unfor- 
tunately, cling to the facts, which are 
too mixed up with chance and don’t 
tell us much . , . one has to invent, 
for the truth's sake." Christa Ts 
experiences suggest with admirable 
economy the large-scale horrors of 
Nazi Germany and, in the post-war 
world, Initial euphoria and preures- 
sive disillusionment -with the (%m- 
munist slogans which superseded the 
Nazi ones. . Yet for all. its sombre 
aspects, and despite Christa Ts early 
death, the novel is ultimately an 
affirmation of Indiwdual resilience In 
the face of evil and adversity. Christa 
T's moments of happiness, the solace 
which she finds in literaiure and in 
writing her poems, her craving to 
"see" and the affection she inspires, 
all indicate that her wish "simply to 
be a human being’’ is capable of at 
leiat a limited fulnllment/ 


More than twice as long as its 
predecessor, A Model Childhood is 
also more complex, more explicit 
and bleaker In tone. The genesis of 
the novel is part of its subject mat- 
ter; ' the writer sits at her typewriter 
in November 1972 and reports her 


age daughter to "L. now Polish O." 
in the summer oC 1971, she embarks 
on a reconstruction of the past. It is 
the town In -which she spent her 
childhood and which she last saw in 
1945, when ahe and her family fled 
from the . advancing Russian armies, 
Throughout the novel she str^ules 
to answer the : Insistent question: 
‘*Efow did we become what we are 
today?" 

The attempt at an answer involves 
her In "a game in and with the 
second person and the thhd person, 
for the purpbse of their fusion." It is 
a difficult and desperate gatrie, in 
which the uairator' refers to herself 
as "you” and to the child she once 
was as *T4^y", using a technique 
which BubsUtutes for uneaT narrative 
an intricate web woven from strands 
of the. present In which she is writ- 
ing, the recent past of the visit to her 
home to^ and the; remoter past of 
•N^y’s childhood in Nazi Germany: 
The ^strands are inseparable. The 
adult s reacHons to the last throes of 
1 Y*®l*taih and the carnage 

in 'Odte before and after AllendK 
murdbr mingle with the Child’s ex- 
synagogues aind 
.ruiqediCiHes, to. show a woman tor- 
^Wed by recurrent cruelty,’ In- 
humanity .gnd .danger. .:. ... 

** wri- 

t^:.^uded .;to In hoib novels. 

is most clearly 

and'the Magi- 
rfi* •“ ‘l^nversation between the 


Andrack re-enacts the role of ' 
sinister CipoUa. Uke rff ‘ 

Wolf ,..«%he performs ft 

magician/hypnotist as a metapiiK 
he way in which Fascism SH 
the minds of Its wUlina vic«ms 
breaks the resistance of the 
mg. But there is one chilling dinj 
ence. The deluded Mario* 
roused from his delusion. tasfc 
man who has gulled him into mis£ 
mg ugliness for beauty. NeUi?« 
cousin Astrid, after performins mL 
which her relatives find embanisiM 
and distasteful, trains what sbeb? 
lieves to be a rifle not at her munim i- 
lator, but at the heart of her H 
approving Uncle Walter, niomai ' 
Mann wrote Mario and the Makiu i 
in 1939 as a warning to hisrelloA i 
countrymen of the corrupting effeni 
of Fascism already evident in Iiak 
and ends his sioty with the downfili 
of the dictator figure. Christa Wdf 
writing between 1972 and 1975, ends 
her account of Andrack's perfom. 
ance with an example of W fail 
destructive power can be strongi" 
than the ties of natural affection, ad 
there is no hint of his coming lo 
grief. It is an ominous change d 
emphasis which suggests that delu- 
sion can persist and recur, and 
that it cannot be dramatically ended 
with- the death of a dictator. 

This is a disquieting novel, not 
least in its revelation m how e»y h 
was to hoodwink many ordinary 
pie about the nature of the md 
regime. The narrator depicts the iiui- 
dious advance of Nazism among ih 
innocents of the 1930s, the naivot 
with which often decent people suo 
cumbed to the appeal of romanti- 
cized brutality, the lure of baoDen. 
songs and emotional rallies. Nelly's 
father, the grocer Bruno Joid^ 
who joins the Nazi party In 1933, hu 
at first no real idea of what he bu 
involved himself in. This is evident io 
his assumption that he can continue 
his amiable habit of extending credit 
to the wives of known Communlsit' 
until he Is intimidated and black- 
mailed by the odious Standaiten- 
fUhrer Arndt. The narrator Is not 
sure how far this experience of for 
and small-scale corruption opened 
Bruno Jordan’s eyes to the 
of Nazism; she cannot answer wA 
any certainty the question how mw 
Nelly’s parents knew or lialf-ki^- 
She cannot understand .how inty. 
could not know, though she uo^ 
stands very well the pressures of ^ 
which kepi them publicly riteat. 
ly is only three years old when l« 
narrator introduces her and so W> 
young to comprehend adult pr^ 
cupations. As she grows older, 
displays few qualms at what is nip- 
penlng (she first hears .the terai w 
centration camp" when she Is 
and has no very clear idea wnd * 
means). Whatever uneasiness « 
may feel at her parents’ holf-uo®^ 
stood comments on the contents « 
the local newspaper is offset by we- 
influence of an adored teacher Hj 
the school in vvhich she Is 
about racial purity and the -l^*" 
menace. It is not uiitil her 
when she experiences the pres*“®f J 
the Russian victors after the 
westwards, that she begins (O ^ , 
.rion what she has been taught 
feel the stirrings of the guiH w®* 
Still haunts the narrator. • 

A Model Childhood is renwrkjjJ, 
for the honesty and courage m 
which it carries on .(he often |WJJ" 
struggle to arrive at the J®JJ 

the past. The . tentalivpness of 

npvers beginning is ' 

incoDcIusiveness of its ena<. 
ntemory done Its duty? .^uJiSr- 
proven - by the act or mlslewa > 
that it’s Impossible to 6^^ 
mortal riO of our lima: the 
.to come to grips with orteseiu . 

^ Christa Wolf has b«*l ^ 
by the translators of both novc 
It is a pity that the chapter ‘i- 

of the German 1 

omitted frpn) A Mo^. Child ^ 


The citizen composer 


Gerald Abraham 

Christopher Norris (Editor): 

Shostakovlcb: The Man and his 
Music 

233pp, Lawrence and Wishart. £12.50. 
0 88 i5 502X 

Eric Rosebbrry: 

Shoslakorlch: His Life and Times 
|91pp. Tunbridge Wells: Midas 
Books. £8.50. 

085936144 6 

'For the artist to- become ‘a legend 
in his lifetime' is at best an ambi- 
guous blessing, and at worst a pain- 
M test of creative endurance", says 
Christopher Norris in his introduc- 
tion to Shostakovich: The Man and 
his Musk: 

Shostakovich was thrust into public 
prominence from the outset of his 
career, achieving the kind of rep- 
resentative status, as Soviet 
dtizen-composer, which made his 
every word and utterance a topic 
of intense debate. 

A little exaggerated, perhaps, but 
Shostakovich early on found himself 
in a situation whicn a strong character 
u-ould have found unenviable, and 
which must have been almost intoler- 
able for a nervous, myopic person - 
and no composer in history had been 
so subject to violent and arbitrary 
changes of artistic policy dictated by 
a despotic government. It is a high 
tribute lo Shostakovich that he man- 
^ to produce masterpieces amid 
the near-rubbish, besides gaining ex- 
culpation from the charge that he 
lacked the power of s^f-criticism. 
His public situation meant that his 
works and personality have provided 
rich Fields for outside criticism, in- 
unnied and uninformed. Both figure 
in this book. 

^Ii ’ begins with its best-informed 
uapier. fiiscinating pieces on the 
i>ni eleven string quartets by Christ- 
opher Rowland and on the last four 
by Alan George, leader and viola 
respectively of the Fiizwllliom String 
-Quartet which introduced the last 
quartets in this country and had the 
privilege of being coached by tlic 
composer. He was both kind and 
kwchlngly modest, and we have hero 
u .small-scale eouivalent of what 


musical material for the first two 
movements, only to be blocked by 
inability to introduce Mayakovsy^ 
* Pp*nis, However, according to 
A. Sqkhor, the Lenin material was 
used m the first movement of the 
Sixth Symphony and the first-move- 
ment exposition of the Seventh. 

The chapter on Shostakovich's 
piano music - surprisingly small in 
quantity and mediocre in quality con- 
sidering his distinction as a pianist - 
is contributed by another pianist- 
composer, Ronald Stevenson, whose 
own Passacaglia on DSCH is de- 
scribed by a fellow-contributor as 
"one of the few masterpieces for the 
piano of this century’’. Stevenson 
plays the piano better than he writes, 
for his contribution is badly orga- 
nized. He devotes six pages to Shos- 
takovich's personality and appear- 
ance ("His complexion had a pallor 
and the plaster mask of the secular 


saint cracked in the grin of a gar- 
goyle") and to Anton Rubinstein and 
other Russian virtuosi before getting 


composer. He was both kind and mentk 
kwchlngly modest, and we have hero wlien 
u small-scale equivalent of what Aksin' 
wewjgartner might have written in ihe ml 
^I'^^eischldgefilrAuffflhrungen klas- sort c 
***f^cc Symp/iowfen if he had been Pmvdi 
fo talk to Beethoven, Schubert "shou! 
ana Schumann. George ends: only a 

, in ^relating our experience of 
|[udying, learning, ana performing ^ - 
mese works, together wjth ideas |\^ 
®Rri feelings gamed from an ac- J.VJ 
. qimintance- with other music rel- 

to this topic ... we have ' — — 
miempied to show how a feasible u_„i 
wnrept of what the composer de- “«UI 

Sired to communicate can be prop- - 

o«ed to receptive cars and hearts. Meir 
says much for the quality of 
jnese compositions that many of Mich* 
|be poinis discussed can equally J96pp 
^Ply to the music of other com- o 8601 
posers . . , - -- - 

,J*?'ri_riescription of music from 
^inside we are brought down to peter I 
gr ptipn from the outside. Robert igg-- 


down to his subject - and then he 
rushes off into digressions on the 
now forgotten Leo Ornstein and 
Henry Cowell. An attempt to place 
Shostakovich’s compositions in the 
context of Soviet piano music in 
general would have been more 
helpful. 

The editor's namesake Geoffrey 
Norris has supplied a chapter on the 
operas which is one of the best in the 
book, despite the limited area of his 
subject. Snostakovich completed only 
two out of the considerable number 
he contemplated, the early The 
Nose, derived from Gogol, and the 
orifiinal and revised versions of The 
Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk Dis- 
trict. (Why did the editor not think 
of a chapter on the ballets?) Norris is 
a scholar and gives his references 
properly. Moreover he and Malcolm' 
MacDonald appear to be the only 
contributors who can read Russian: 
there Is a pathetic reliunce on Rabi- 
novich for biographical Information 
simply because his book was trans- 
lated in 1959, and one writer refers 
to him as "the major Soviet biog- 
rapher". Norris gives the most tho^ 
ough account Ilinow of The Nose 
and does full justice to Katerina’s 
music in Lady Macbeth. Comparing 
the two versions of the latter, he 
mentions among other details that 
wlien the men are mauling the maid 
Aksinya at the beginning of Scene 2, 
the mention of her “teats" - just the 
sort of "vulgarity" that Stalin and 
Pravda objected to - was altered to 
"shoulders’’ in 1962. He rightly gives 
only a passing mention to the three- 


act niuzilkalnaya komediya, Moskva, 
Cheremushki, incredible rubbish 
composed in 1958 just after the 
Eleventh Symphony. 

Malcolm MacDonald takes up the 
tale of Shostakovich’s later sympho- 
nies in his chapter on "Words and 
Music in Late Shostakovich" which 
includes a penetrating examination of 
the Yevtushenko settings, the Thir- 
teenth Symphony, and ute Execution 
of Stepan Razin: 

Shostakovich's word-setting, both 
here [in the Symphony] and later, 
rejects mere lyrical appeal: it is 
austere, usually syllabic, respond- 
ing to the natural speech-inflexions 
With repeated notes or conjunct 
. motion - at most slightly widening 
its range and broadening into can- 
labile prases for emotional height- 
ening. Certainly it gains thereby a 
noble simplicity that sometimes 
brings it cfose to folksong. Bui it 
also limits the role of the vocal 
lines, enhancing their importance 
purely as carriers of in- 
formation, as transmitters of the 
text: throughout these late vocal 
works, Shostakovich is at pains to 
make every word clearly audible, so 
that the contrast between the re- 
straint of the voice parts and 
(at first) the prodi^iy of in- 
strumental invention often clearly 
implies a counterpoint of ideas. The 
listener becomes aware of both cor- 
respondences and discrepancies. 

The "instrumental invention" nearly 
dries up in the last two vocal works, 
the Suite on Verses by Mlchelameio 
(translated by A. Efros) and the Four 
Verses of Captain Lebyadikin (a char- 
acter In Dostoevsky's The DemonSy on 
which Shostakovich once thought of 
basing an opera), and the "restraint 
of the voice parts" is carried to the 
limit. Yet the Michelangelo Verses - 
the last of which borrows its theme 
from a boyish opera based on Push- 
kovich: politics and musical language" 


... 
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Emmanuel Chabrier: a drawbig made by Deiaitle in 2873 and reproduced 
in Emmanuel Chabrier by Roger Defage, an illustrated memoir m French 
and English of the composer (2l4pp. with 183 piaies. Paris: Minkoff et 
Uttis. 2 Szdd 0638 7). 


(not musical style) (Christopher Nor- 
After this chapter tlie editorial poli- 
cy changes. Fnsiead of Anther, ex- 
amlnailons of specific areas - the con- 
certos, the chamber music with piano, 
the ballets - or an Overall study of the 
evolution of Shostakovich’s musical 
style, we are gjven general chapters 
entailing consuierable overlap on 
"Shostaxovlch and the British Com- 
poser’’ (Bernard Stevens). "Shosta- 
kovich: politics and murical language" 
{not musical style) (Christopher 'NoW 
ris) and "Shostakovich and the Soviet 
S^tem, 1925-1975" (Robert Strad- 
llng), ending with a short dlctionacy- 
style article by Alan Bush which 
might have been better placed at the 


beginning. The best of these is (hat by rather mi 
B ernard Stevens, whfi adirdts that Kirill K 0 
apart from Britten, there are few endorsed 
examples of the direct stylistic infiu- privately 
ence of Shostakovich on the work of source in 
English composers". But Stevens indeed g$ 
himself is a very respectable English ris never 
composer and, while he does not toiUl Inti 
admit any personal influenoe from politics a 
Shostakovich’s style, he makes a grate "V< 
good many pertinent remarks about ery of si 
tt. 

No book about Shostakovich can thou^ ' 
avoid the problem of Solomon Volkov s quautica* 
Tesdmotxy: The Memtdrs qf Dmitri advameq 
Shostakovich. When I revlmyed . it edvantag 
(Tf^, November 23, J^) I o^rved and rime 
that the self-portrait was “consistent riaUy a p 
with my own superficial impression ol partlcuiai 
him and with what I have been (there is 
told by his Rusrian and heih or 1 

other Eost European colleagues" pie), the 
and 1 have recently been . allowed to ' phy (goc 
see Boris Schwarz account of an sensible I 
interview. Maksim Shostakovich on the w 
vriio had denounced the book. Now way thn 
h seems that , he ’"does not question re^ the 
the authenticity of (he facts, but has shov 
the authenticity of the words put into he is wel 
his father’s mouth", and of course the rating be 
"words" have come to us only in a al style. 


Kirill Kondrashin has wholeheaitedly 
endorsed the berok and I have been 
privately informed throu^ a reliable 
source in the Soviet Union that it is 
indeed genuine. But Christopher Nor- 
ris never misses a chance in his edi- 
toiUl Introduction and his chapter on 
politics and musical language to deni- 
grate "Volkov’s . . . well-oiled machin- 
ery of slanted reconstruction". 

Eric Roseberry accepts Volkov, 
thou^ with one or two cautionary 
quauGLcations. HU book has tlu 
advantage of a single author, the dU 
advantage of being^erniod for a "fife 
and rimes’^ scriigs. The result hi esseti- 
riaUy a picture-book, the pictures not 
partlcuiarly well chosen or reproduced 
(there is no scene from Lady Mac- 
beth or any of the ballets, for exam- 
ple), the text strolghtforwanl blogre- 
phy (good on the background) mth 
sensible if rather superficial commeni 
on the works. We are a third of the 
way thro^b (he book before wc 
re^ the nrst Symphony. Roseberry 
has shown in a doctoral thesis that 
he is well equit^d to write a penet- 
rating book on Shostakovich's music- 
al style, but tlus is not It. 
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Modern maestros 


Paul Driver 

^iRioN Bowen: 

Michael Tippett 

196pp. Robson Books. £7.95. 

08^51 1375 


'TNi»i uii ine riiai 

' ® Symphonies; portrail of the 

iilS! citizen-composer" (the last 

k 1 covered in a later. chapter) 

' programme-notery en- 

. Skf/**? passages Uke the one de- 
« "exaggerated posturing" 
^raphony; “Such 
2yjP’hke attitudes are doomed. 


Paul Griffiths: 

Peter Maxwell Davla 
196pp. Robson Bodies. £7<9S. 
0 86651 138 3 


the pleihoTa of appended docu- 
mentation - bibliographies, disco- 
graphies. work-lUts, alossories and 
interviews. In Maxweu Davies there 
is a long sectfon containing the com- 
poser’s own notes and articles on his 
music and the interview here is of 
considerable substance and scope: it 
can be taken as the definitive one to 
date: Ihe Tippett Interview is ack- 
nowledged to be a cento cobbled 


■nrf iL' ) Bic UUUIII 6 U, 

■ m B* • ** vividly portrayed 

P*®*®*"*®! passage of 
' over a dense bed of 

And Dearling gels 
TTte Second Symphony 
reiSL'fi!* example pf^Soojaltet 
• : Gorky’s 'oiirase was not 


It is a pity that the cbapwr 4 example of ^Socialist 

of the Cterman original hjve* 1 arioIJSli ’ • was not 

omitted from A Model CWM^. I timlljrve years latei*; the 

I 1 1 IS i' 1 ^'y*’^** with a strong ele- 

n A.. A of Idf^-m . .' ^'r)™rtku/< In the phnral enn. 


Piranz Kr^: An ^^thol^ ^J^ 
1st CriHc&m. edited and - 

Kenneth Hughes f290pp- 
Press of New BngIaii<L 
Cej Ltd, Ply n 

Street, London Wl- Ja? 8iD0*f i 

p), contains nineteen / 

t tnfen .cphtributloh^ fe?M.jrflf ? 

■Arendt, Eduard /CfoUBW**®',, ^ 
'Helmut Richter.' ' 


I witn a strong eic- 

3S»h 6 « in the choral con- 
is more ri^t than he 
; spewlates’ that the 

the. Sixth Sym* 
from; a planned 
: , : ■ fcpvSh uiS to Lenin. Sbbsia- 
' 81 SJ& a chb^ 

> in jnemoiy of Leiiln as 

^ the l«te'1930s he 

.J'l :*‘=??!«nulaled , k igrear .deal Of 

■■ ■ . ' j"' 


These are the first two volumes jn a 
series from Robson entitled "^e 
Contemporaiy Composers", edited 
by Nicholas Snowman, who provides 
a preface lightly deploring the state 
of the dissemination of cootemporara 
music In Europe and America, and 
suggesting that ' his series of booka 
(Bi^tstle md Berio are on the Way) 
might unipndcntiousiy supptemenl 
the work of the few Jndependentty- 
minded musical pathfinders Who do 
exist. He also, more^„awuratehr, 
claims that the books will be useful 
conceit guides for '.listenefs, .who 
stumble on a new of m^c^and 
wish to leant. the es«nti8l facts about 
its compeer. 

Both Maxwell Davies and Tippett 
should sfefve tWs purpose very .ade^ 
ouatoiy* ' They . are -wntten by well-/ 
known newspaper crftjfs In extremely 
lucid style and contain ;a store of 

informatiort thBV is Oosiiy 

,bo;^ fitoni Mdtfiip:.the , (e« 


article he wrote on Shostakovich's 
Testimony. Neither - book is oppres- 
sively technical, though Griffiths's, in 
the nature of its subject, attempts 
more thoroughgoing analysis: Each 
book includes many photographs and 
musi&examples; concerning the lat- 
ter; Robson’s otherwise stnet stan- 
dards of production seem to have 
been relaxed; they are printed in 
every conceivable size and lypefoce 
(often Uleglbly) in Bowen's book, 
ud are not numbered:in Orifflths’s. 

Boweii’s book succeeds particulexly 
well in conveying passibn for Tippett's 
muric wbieh does not exclude relevant 
critidstn.' I agree , with nearly all his 
'value-li^gm^ts to the over- 
gjinbltidusness of the ^ale of the First 
String Quarteti the gauche .^haim ;of 
the "nntasia on a Theme of Handel", 
the hasty coDlpfotnisd of the Cpqo^o 
for Orchestra (due, We now learn; to 
Ultiesa wheh the work had to , be 
finished for tbf: '1963 -Edinburgh 
Festlv^); the enl^^ng ; ttilsc8l- 
culaiion and self^hindraiue of the 


opera, 77ie fee Break, the greatness 
ot 77ie Vlslan of Saint Augustine, He 
is right when cuscussing the Double 
Concerto for Strings and the Second 
String Queutet to remind us how “for a 
composer who had to struggle so hard 
to produce anything equal to his ambi- 
tions, these eomposiiiohs sound ama-; 
zingly effortless”; and of Tippett's 
astonishing achievement "in turning 
himself into a front-rank composer 
during his ihiddle thirties”. But Bowen. 
Ignores a valuable ingredfent of Tip-, 
pett’a sensibility' '<men slating occa- 
sional pieces like the "Prmce Charles- 
Suite** and the "Divertimento oh 'Sel- 
fingei's Round'", , whose* “sense of 
miscellany” is all their point and 
charm. 

There are chunky discussions of 
the operas and symphonies and a 
Whole chapter on A Child of Our 
Time,, a \ work 'Which ■ does not 
perhaps derefve the amount Of atteri-, 


tioh 'U invariably .attracts, Tippett’s 
abiding artistic concerns and vtsion- 
,0ry‘. aeve1o|Mnent ' ar£- perceptively. 
dealt with and his personality is com- - 
. peUingly evoked; For a cameo qf . 
iTipnett the young eccentric these, 
semences would be bard to match; 

’ “The money his pareiiits gave him to 
.'buy- clotheis he Oaved' for' hu 


Although Griffiths’s study of Max- 
well Davies begins according to the 
format of the series with a chapter of 
biography, he is inclined to observe a 
more respedftU and uncritical dis- 
tance from his composer. Very few 
critical or aesthetic points are ven- 
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tured; -description and a somewhat 
dutiful analytic scrutiny occupy most 
of the space. The book Is in fact 


highly flattering to Makwell Davies, 
presenltnR^iiini exclusively, in his , own 
terms. While, this is quite Itt .order, 
ohe'does misk a minimal application 
of context - for example key. figures 
like Birtwstla, Goehr ana Britten 
(above, all) go practically unmen- 
tioned. Any ^ter on Dawes has to 
sift through an oeuvre of almost un- 
manageame . premortions; .in a short 
book a comprehensive treatment Is 
bound to be summary arid it must be 
teid that Griffiths's surnmary fashion 
is a brilfiant. qne.^His cri^ accounts ' 
Jeaye Jittie 'Irogih f&f . disagreetiient 
and the breMth'Of-hisiknowfedge is 
always impressive. He, has laiaom 
his contents in four.chapters of broad 
survey and three "interludes!? sub- 
jecting the String Quartet, Aiuechrlsi 
pnd A\fe Maris Stella io;close,;berie- 


rrT*'^, 
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sea at .MarselUeai , At the 'Same time- 


three put toother. But'thI;; is ihejirst 
book fo be- ^thibilshedl on •Maxell 
;-hdd wifi .Unqum^ be 
usefol'tb rbusli^Bfis: 
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The Fate of 
the Earth 

JONATHAN SCHELL 
AmonumcntaJ work which 
first appeared in three issues 
of the Netu Yorket and was 
quickly recognised as a 
definitive statement on nuclear 
war and the plight facing 
mankindi 'The most 
important book of the decade^ 
perhaps of the century.’ 
Harrison Salisbury, 
0224020641 Hardcovcr£7, 95 
CPicadorpaperback£J,95) I 

ibnyMand ; 

by SUSAN CROSLAND » 

Serialised for four weeks in the J 

this witty, c 

movlngandhonestportraitof i 
the public and private life of the ^ 
Labour Party Pleading bi 

inlellectualis unconventional 
In revealing its sources in the * |[ 

maionarrativeandinthe way ti 
characters taUcto one another 
as they did in real life. 
02240 17871 Illustrated £10.95 Tr 

FICTION ?ri 

Oavid storey I 

. A PRODIGAL CHILD. S 

. His first liovef since ^nnlng 
• the 1976 Booker Prize foe JS 

Fiction with Saville. si 

0224020277 £7.50 (June24) / J 

Margaret s 

Atwood = 

the 

bodily HARM the 

A novel of suspense, set on ^ 

gan 

.0224020161 £6.95 (JunelO) Pf 


commentary 


Scottish loyalt y and sacrifice 


rv , — than he could chew. By the second 

LIOUgiRS Dunn act events are beainning to go by in 

- a rush: it is as if Munro, newspaper- 

rivfi*hiriii that he was, had realized that 

, ^ his deadline was creeping up on him. 

AM .Scotland at the MiichclJ Theatre. Vet if the play's haste in tne second 
Glasgow and on tour act fights against John McGrath's 

7" _ ; — direction and the spirited perform- 

/.tM Scotiund 5 revival of five plays ances of the cast, the impression it 
dealing with Scottish working-class leaves is far from disagreeable. Here 
issues and characters is more than an is the kind of realism with which 
itfchacoJogical exercise underlining the Scottish dramatists should have pers- 
nispiriilng snmoness of then and cvered through the 1950s and ifikiOs. 
now, 11 asserts the continuity be- With some dexterity, much convic- 
tween 7.Ws zestful, committed and Hon. and the proof of inside know- 
vigorously inventive style and the ledge. Munro moves from vivid 
concerns of earlier Cksgow-based scenes of family drama (the best 
companies whose loyaliies were firm- thing in the play) to sporting and 
ly left-wing, radical and excitingly of journalistic corruption, refiaious 
their times. Playgoers in the west of bigotry of a casually distressina kind 
hcuiiand had apparently noticed a and changing<raom scenes. The end- 
simJlamy beijwen 7.84 Scotland, the result is a graphic if flawed depiction 

® working-class lad's talent 
Players, for a game (or anything else) can 


his deadline was creeping up on him. 
Yet if the play's haste in the second 

n/'l linkrc aA4.‘nci IaLm .i.i. 


. wmtjr rmyers. 

GOTO was a phenomenon the 
1930s, ill all likelihood ha^ened by 
the culluruj traditions of the Scottish 


_ •• inu a laicili 

tor a game (or anything else) can 
turn out to be worse than a mixed 
blessing. 


me cuiiurni traditions of the Scottish w , uiomaui; m 

working-class movement streichine Pl®ys Have family Scotia 

bade to the Mechanics fnstitutes and u ® common theme, if only Unemployment 
other self-help groups. It grew out of P®®*^ac , Ipyaldes and sacrifice . Johnny Noble . 


hero worship and macho attractions 
of gangsterdom (interestingly, the 
only law-breaking in Men Should 
Weep is pilfering and purse-snatch- 
ing) - Street Scene, tlie ambience of 
Elmer Rice and Clifford Odets, and 
something of the shut-in atmosphere 
of O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh with 
a similar sense of being outside time 
in a backwater of misrortune, humi- 
liation and unhappiness. Very little 
British let alone Scottish drama com- 
es to mind in thinking about the 
pedigree of Men Should Weep. That, 
too, emphasizes the vitality and so- 
cial acuity that were lost through the 
neglect of that side of the Scottish 
theatre's achievement in the hands of 
the Glasgow Unity Players. It might 
mean little to the British stage as a 
whole (curiously disrespectful of 
Scoitishness as it is) but the loss of 
these densely populated, characterful 
plays dug a large hole in Scotland, 
which for years was without a truth- 
ful dramatic image of itself. 

UAB Scotland (UAB stands for 
Unemploymem Assistance Boards and 


eviiably. it was an eveniiiE of 
preaching to the converted a Jfni.Sh 
touches of^ genuine inspiration i5 
Harry Trott s ‘‘living newspaper" dd 
not go unnoticed, and neiilSr d d 
moments of poetry, or the boM 
jmphcity and verve of Johm £ 
ble. A love story set in the 19t/k 
early 1940s /o/Ly 
“"i®*®« f#d-like theme ofa £ 
ney of self-discovery and a search for 
work as well as a knowledge of wiiai 
HHe. It has 4 strange 
of ak>ng standard workZ 
class problems back to their fol 
roots. Both these short plays are 
good expressive theatre, but as 
church hall they are magnificeoi 
rousingly active pieces. 

^tould Weep dunng the Edinburgh 
Festival at tlie Church Hill Theai^ 


— -- -..iiiiivn Mill UICMJ5 

Edinburgh, August 16-Augus( 21, 
and August 23-September 11 at ihi 
Moray House Theatre. Edinburgh 
men at the Dundee- Repetiort 
Jheatre. September 14-18. Mm 


aj^eay performed plays by O’Neill 
peodoro Dreiser antf Elmer Rice. 
Founded in 1937. the GWTG not 
unprediclably pul on Clifford Odets’s 
Wmimg for Lefty as well as Harry 
Tryis vivid piece of agitprop 
UAD Scotland which 7.84 revive 
on a double-bill with Ewan Mac- 
Coils yo/»««y hfoble. Two other 
plays in the season come from the 
the Glasgow Unity Players, 
G(M In his Boots by George Munro 
Stewart’s Afe/I 

fS4t‘'S’Va'Mrai.lS 

Inrriguingly. Clydebuilt, the 
blanket title for the series, puts for- 
ward the interesting notion that a 
large siiw of recent Scottish drama 
has simply been neglected. In a fore- 
word to the seasoirs souvenir prog- 
McGrath lays much of 
the blamfe for this forgetfulness on 
the unfortunate James Bridie; “It 
stould be a raiise for concern," he 
that Bridie . should be re- 

“THE Scottish playwrieht 
of the ane nnH CO. . 


• , — li 19 oa ■•.•a—/ «■ ttnuwa uiiiuil UCICHBieS. in- 

much concerned with the life of a 
communiw, with shared destinies, as 
realistic dramas such as In Time of l»ii 

Carefully blurred 

what he was writing about in his Dor- — 

trayal of family tensions during the » 

General Stnke. Even so, one would Jonathan KeateS 

have expected a writer of Corrie’s 

natural gifts to have resisted the 
Scottish penchant for pawky humour Chronicles 
in a play otherwise penetrating in its Coitesloe Theatre 

-rejection of defeatism and its reach 

into authentically tragic situations. Tfl® modem mania for reviving every- 
u f®*" swift thing that can possibly be revived, 

patter being the Scotiitsh ivnrirMi-'c rather ac if W0 WAM afraid Jl.^A I* 


Jonathan Keates 


S V . — liiouw lui awiii 

being the Scottish worker's 
verbal survival-kii. his so-called re- 
silience. But it can also come across 
as muidlew banter, like jokes at a 


Once past the famously mi'serabl 
Harrow and Winchester school-di) 
and the character portraits of hi 
parents, we enter upon a self-cot 
sdously narrowing perspeciivc ulti 
mately defined by tne shape of ih 
author surrounded by his works an 
blocking intimacy from our inquisi 
live gaze. Thus, in Last CJironict( 


rather « if i inus. in Last Uiromci 

episodes such as that of il 
ah^Sr disappear ill-faied Beverley election llirown i 

to ?omewhei®l2° 5i'®«®ded and a hint or^ two of the ma- 

two Ola?? Th? ?n?' TroHope’s clubbableness ond Indefatigable en 

two pimis. The turgid verse drama du hm h^«r^^A -.fT,!,. 


EASY TRAVEL to 
.OTHER PLANETS 
, The relationship of a woman 
anda dolphin is the theme pf 
i this first novel whiclfreceived 
• adclaim in America.' 
;02S4O29312 *6.95 aune24) 


i — T. L juKcs Bc a “''•‘•cwiicre resuscitating Trol ODfi’R 

funeral, which writers more intellec- two plws. The turgid verse dr^a 

"V'®*** *’®''® ®o“8ht ®®hed The Noble m, and Did He 
susold^f if ® lingering It? - a dramatization of the 

fS**!?!? " ?1 there to sweeten "jam plot of The Last Chronicle ol 
^^® df dialogue of ^<trsei - may by now have featureH 
audiences are as tailpieces at some TrolloplanMink- 
approve, spicing ®t*ng ny an American unirersily or 

- uwywnBni mnK? ff./n - entertainment as the recherche offerings of a^c^- 

.of the 40s and 50s - by^virtue^of SeiT nf 0!"* ““J. ® •»®'anced ®ge dramatic society. At the Coties- 


: ^Seders pp'TH . 

I riches of the 
: . vsbrldlGnrcfpMarouekAV ' 
P2?4020pl3 


people.’’ - ' . 

k Bridie should 

prim and pallid audience. As much 

Ills or Scotland are more accurately 
traced to a pi^ijus and feckless pijblfo 
less to Its ariists and writers. Admit- 
n^umption existed 
that,. the Scottish theaire had, until 
disgracefully illiiserved 
by literary (alent, . while writers went 
miserably without encouragement 
from the, Scottish theatre. That Is uo 
longer the case, but a virtue of 7 84*s 


As much comes to the worst, we can ave laueh .*”® helief that Victo- 

: cultural at it", ft is a limitationThat S ffi mSd" b®iog 

ccurat^y seems Inbuilt in the Scots mlifd SSii.1^’ P*?5!l?*'® or- depraved. A 

ss public, : (Clydebuilt, If you like) and no play ried happily-mar- 

Admit- m 7.84's season does anything*^ or S«miE2S 1 with 

n existed says anything to show <i political ambitions, an un. 


yrania gyi but b^ond stray remarks fro 
ind Did He Dickens, George Augustus Sala ai 
tion of the Trollope’s hnl^crown hack brotbi 
.chronicle oj Thomas Adolphus, there is IHtk i 
ive featured fill out the carefully blurred lines t 
lopian junk- the self-portroit. \^ere, for exW 
iniversily or pie, is the liaison with Kaw FkJ 
IS of a col- and what of that contentious, argu 
the Cottes- mentative strain in his professiooa 
re chary of manner which Trollope’s post ofiw 
instead the colleagues were so quick to remem 
'm digest of ber and to describe/ 

. , Mr Aris, as gentlemanly and mod 

•”}®g>native est as the writer might have wishWi 
[ Trollope’s ably suggests that curious milongto' 
■vy much in bumptiousness and melancholy 
in a genera- animated Trollope. Supportec by W 

Victo- Oates and Miss Porrett, he mighl 
when being pass for Plantageriet Palliser beiwwa 
prawd. A Miss Dunstable and the Dean « 
appily-mar- Brotherton from fn He 
aary, with Ironically, however, where the wpi 
>ns, an un- could have Riled out the slenderntf 
pr hunting of the material through rerourst w 
produdng the. novels themselves or to the 


™pU0.e,i,..d «« a"y.M,glo,ho7i. ™uidh7«"BTd oi.Thc^^ 

ehrilv^^rLi!?^^l * of a low horizon, and an nh«^csivf“h?hh of the material through recourse 

. the staS b“, ;al.as, been made her .to see (it was, of couiM, 71 


liiMTu pBriineni and ’.iT ,*» common m Olas- numamty, so doaffedb 

imppriapr drivft In’ Its &S®h. * was,.U. none tile- KL “tended khd exploit in the o^els 

old Scottisfi calamity o^^Sccoic ne Ihe 193Qs; {t>ricblv .eit. the master^f 


FERDINAND mount 
A controversial atiidy which 

the author calls ‘an alternative 
history of Jove and marriage,’ 
0224019996 £8.50: (jf^lyS) 


mo as /an 

/?w/ with schtiniental fojkslness 
ped away, a hurtful dosV of 
Broons^' comic strip. Jonathan 
son olflVS the vouna thnlhallii; .1 


tne ausiace Diamonds remarxeu 
the play which Mrs Carbuncle to 
her to see (it was, of courie, 7 
Noble Jilt) 'T daresay the play. ™ 
be very bad, but It can hardly be 
:bad as real life.." Last Chronldes^ 
not at- all bad, but it is haolly ll 
real thing, .. , ' / 

. theatrical events ih this year’s 
burgh Festival include a visit of b 
American Repertory Theatre 
Harvard University, who will p 
form, a compilation of fonc 
forces under 'the title Sganarew^ 
LulUs an adaptation 01 Wedewno 
Bdrth Spirit and. Pandoras - 
Theatre Music Theatre will 

. Peter, Ustinov’s nlav.about an opfljfj 


ler, Ustinov's piay.anout an 
leartal,' 27ic Marridge] Ushn^ \ 
£(Will star in it. Therev^lfl^J 
ies of performances Italian 
lies: . Cooperativa Teatrooia 
'foe.s- ' perforin. Meta*^ 
9fAw/!»rfe^Akroama, 
e .Lmlb Lbejs’s Mdriedddi 
OibaMia > MarioqettisUca 
lq.n will pirjjaentjpiipppt versions 
tthethdiis]'imd Ctnprffdold- . 


^^mmentary 


Ashbery and old lace 








I .1 ■ 
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Amour proper 


John Hope Mason 

Bh^nlce 

^yriegtudio, Hammersmith 

® world. 
n!hJj ol’sessive hatreds of La 

emmfnnq and 

fe a. fierce intensity that 

His and compelling, 

m *heir*^ goats 

a relentless energy. Its force ic 

*(one dSon 

another. In a few 


has just died and his son Titus lias 
been made Emperor. For five years 
Titus has been in love with Bdr^- 
nice. but she is Queen of Palestine; 
Rome forbids its leaders to marry 
foreigners, and Rome hates royalty. 
When Antony became involvecT with 
Cleopatra he provoked his own des- 
truction. The correct model is that 
set out in the founding myth of the 
Aene/d: Aeneas left Dido. Now Titus 
must leave Bdrdnice. 


Peter Porter 

The Heroes; The Philosopher 
Cafe Theatre Upstairs 

The Greeks themselves were fond of 
parodying and subverting their gods 
and epics. Sophistlcatuin set in 
hS comnientators on Homeric 
i®™®Sp before the Hellenistic 

w?ciV,n •’'* anti-heroic 

version or Helen in Egypt (not so 

anti-heroic in dramatic terms) on 
Mesichorus s poem of six generations 
previously. Thereinafter. European 
dramatists and poets have ha^ a 
ficld-dBy reinterpreting classical stor- 
es, with modern academic writers 
keeping up the strike rate. Where 
wuld French playwrights and film- 
makers be without the full roll-call 
from Lempriire? So John Ashbery is 
^rking an old vein in his amusing 
and effective play The Hemes, 
r completed a short run 

at the Cafe Theatre Upstairs. Char- 
ing Cross Road, presented, with a 
second ^hbery play. The Philo- 

bSa - of\“hr"* 

The Nenes and The Philosopher 
written in 

prose, but his characteristic qualities 
Of non sequitur and good humour 
• are present throughout. TVic Heroes 
IS veiy much more amiable and light- 
wight than the kind of modern re- 
furbishing of i^ih .familiar to us 
the The nmlly Reunion and 
Tne Cocktatl Party. It shares with 


the material'. TTie oast cope with 
varyiM degrees of Success. As fidfe- 
nice Sheila Gish has moments both 


T*“ “Huiner, in a rew 
J°y at the thought of 

S>r d « a pitiless 

K‘n R«®in® en- 

of tLlP.^I'ev ng in the severe God 
the least 

.. I^ere u one eyrntn.lA.. . 


suMrhiimJ neitner inhuman nor 
end! te", supernatural. It 

nrikes a cniii® “ P® ? dehth, it never 
all Racin?^® ,** Written with 
«no^t eeonomy and 

fortVird ^ n events move 

Inexorable' 
not have that 
olher which we find in the 

charactSf none of the. 

iniwr^diSJ* X ‘^9 tnercy of a fierce 
^ as huma contrary, they 

anti what 

etnotlone^*^!? ^ most human 

;*ove I^at respect, 

<*ifferent/ 

of R&lg j![® niotlve force in niost 
ticn Invofvl/f ®^ is,ffmo«r the emo- 
Meed It e« “ passion. 

• whether an 

■ ever . 

'Hon^: to th^ ecstatic regions, of 

. Blit in n5 /rofou^nd realm of : 
the three mein 

'!i hS-d in love, they. ' 
to know the 

• •£?«oh fL^? see that ' 


The play opens with the third prin- 
” cipal character. Antiochus. He is also 
^ a foreigner in Rome, a Middle East- 
ern king, arid he also loves Bdrdnice. 
X Ignorant of Roman pressures he pre- 
^ sumes that now Titus has been made 
' Emperor he will marry Bdrdnice, and 
h? comes to say his. final farewell to 
I her. The opening sets the tone for 
everything that is to follow,* it con- 
veys a sense of Imminent grief, of 
impending catastrophe. Hie desolate 
' and magical line Antiochus speaks to 
' Bdrdnice - “Dans t'Orieht ddsdit 

S iel deviot mon enriui’’ - echoes 
rough all the subsequent scenes. 
Titus cannot bring himself to tell 
Bdrdnice they must part: when she is 
first fold (by 'Antiochus) she reftises 
.fo believe It; when he then foces her 
he cannot spell it out; whbn he- finiri- 
ly does so she cannot take it in. All 
(he time there is an appalled sense of 
emptiness approaching; ari unthink- 
able prospect of separation, banish- 
ment, exile. A world is dissolving in 
front of our eyes. The play ends with . 
a moral tag may this uutance be en 
example to others.- but these words 
afe merely conventioual; .what- We 
feel 'is a sombre p^, that trlstesse- 
.mafestiieuse Racine writes of in his 
preface, / 

. The problem of transfoting Racine 
into English is weU-kndwn,. and the 
problem of perforaiiBg< the . plays is : 
almost as great. Nowa^ys,- however, j 
, we have a new sbltitipn .(0. the. latter, . 1 
which is fo. redpep (he. scale of the ‘ 1 
theatre,: fo -bring . the audience, to, the 1 
actofo. This eliminates the difficulty ,i 
pf the acton Haying (0 project, o'yer -j 

' dletAlnarl nAi^Mrle . ilnfancji amnllnn In' 1 


■ nice Shelia Gish has moments both 
’ PLgrent tenderness and of horrified 
f indignation, and her final speech is 

• very moving, but she does not felly 
I realire all the quicksilver changes of 

• mood In between, the inventions and 
evasions so typical of Racine's char- 
acten as they try to avoid their Im- 

: mediate future. Peter Eyre plays 
■ Antiochus strongly but sometimes 
beromes mannered; Garfield Morgan 
and Margot van der Burgh are both 
excellent as the confidants. 

As Titus, the most difficult role In 
the play, Martyn Stanbridge. suffers 
nobly but somewhat monotonously 
Titus is the victim Of that most com- 
mpn or illurions, the belief that ev- 
erything Is possible, that our deepest 
^smes need pot be Incompatible. It 
Is this that makes-his predicament as 
moving, in its way, as that of B6fo- 
nlce. He too Is trapped, and the pari 
needs mpre sense of someone sear- 
ching for a way ovt tfian we 'are 
given here. John Cairiioross's trahsla- 
tibn performs well, despite some 
archaic phrases; it does not capture ' 
the eloquent beailty. of thd orifinal, 
but In ifo unprelomious. dIgnityTTt Is ' 
true to the spirit of ■the-^msy.'lTiisi . ; 
version, as performed here, ^un- 1 
doubtedly succeeds in bribing us j 
face to face with those Unwelcome , 
truths which Radne explored with i 
such extraordinaiy skill and. Id i 
nice, with such .humanity. | \ 


The Cocktail Party a drawing-room 
or house party ethos. Achilles is 
— nwr, with Pairoclus the nio&i moody 
of the residents, and Theseus, Ulys- 
ses, Circe and the odd guard and 
cupbearer milling about. Theseus’s 
acrounl of his experiences in the 
Labyrimh is charmingly presented as 
I of the star guest’s unavoidable story 
Qds which must bc related to each mem- 
in per of the house party. The anachron- 
Jric isms are geniaf - 'Theseus in the 
sljc l-abyrinth says lie is in the dubious i 
oic j»sition of a person who believes 
so that dada is slill alive - and the 
on heroes are not so much diminished 
ins as transported to a world where cnlc 
:an IS either a giggle or a state of mental 
a cieiusion. 
or- 

•rs The Chorus (a personable lady 
;re partygoer) keeps up the required 

aii pie in every possible relation to each 
other and I have never seen anv 
ng good come of it." A little later she 
Pf, announces, “So far this play has 
un been easy. From now on it’s golnB to 
ir. be more difficult to follow”: But it 
a Isn t, and the characters stay suave 
'o- and dubiously self-explanatory to the 
ed has a sort of “Inspector 

Calls tinge and is firmly downbeat. 

m.. S®ni6 of 

ler Ashbery s attractive throw-away lines 
in of poetry; “It j$ the querulously blue 
es Mediterranean that draws these (ears 
ur from this old slept-on face.” There is 
ef little attempt at parody of Greek 
It- drama (nothing like Housraan’s im- 
e- mortal lines). Ashbery leaves the 
utP®* statues on the face of a 
id building’ even if they are aware of 
th being disfigured by trash of folk- 
lore. excrement of centuries". 

*>®®" heavy. 

.handed if the company had not acted I 

I, tion?ilrf1!2‘h Usheir's dirtt, J 

h upn had hot been So sure and Ijiven- / 

L liJSi fo marvel at the high j 

\\ level of actiiw among younn British I ' 
J companies Ais was Mnstraid - 
® Beneath the ■ 

' the Half Moon . 

I has emphasized it. OulstandSia ' 
■ among the performers are Micha^ ’ 

; Thgseus"* ^ ^®®® ^aox as * 

AmhA ®-®° Professor M 

aShiSm® ■ Philosopher, f 

Ambleside is an American E^to- *' 

artves nwsteriously at ^ 
W^dlaum Hail, an olo house on the c 
Hudson Hirer whore assorted folk £ 
have assembled to hear the reading ‘ 
of the win of eccentric collector end -■ 
millionaire, Jeremiah Maples. We I 

importers, plus a supporting cut of C 
®i • ludicrous polleemen 

*0*'^^™* escaped lunaticsl 

and thoi; gi 

floozies, and' so on, Ashberv's I >s< 

parody of Arjwifc and.Old Lace, ^l I ol 
. Cut the Canary and their like l-fli 

dren a. caifdons -such u 'Sedo^Dtia, ’-l ii 
but sha^ with them a good* fl 

4e of. -2 
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New Oxford books; 

Economics 
B and Politics 

Poverty and Social 
Security in Britain 
since 1961 

ys- Wilfred Beckerman 
and Stephen Clark 

he This is the first time that the Impact 
as of social security on poverty In 

•ry Britain over any length of time has 

been measured. Estimates are 
he Ol how much poverty would 

us ^®vo®>tisted had there been no 
es social security paymenia and allied 
^e ouneffts. Theseestimaiesare 
»d oomparad to the actual recorded 
Ic levels of poverty and thedlfference 
al allows for an assessmeni of the 
efficacy of the benefit programme, 
ly £7.95 lOJune 

5; Fairness, Collective 
I Bargaining, and 
\s Incomes Policy 

[I PaulWiJIman 

® This book looks at the mlcro- 
J polltica of wage bargaining In an 

, attemptlooutllnethebaalaforan 
acceptable Incomespollcy. The 
s aulhorarguesfortheimpoilanoe 
e of an understanding oMheconcept 

s ol 'lalrnaas’ In Ihecolleotive 
s bargainl ng context. The book has 
< Implications for practical Incomes 

’ policy, showing thatalthough 

J problems concerning fairness will 
f have to befaced, there appears to 
, be Q basis tor the establishment of 
a successful policy. £1 6 »' 

j Tanzania , 

: 1800-1980 ’■ 

A Political Economy 

Andrew CobIson 

This book Isa'n analysis of 
oontamporaryTanzanla: Ufamae 
villagaa, education for self-reliance 
nationalizations, and other policies 
that made Taqzanla In the late 
1 900s the African nation moat 
nottoeablyoommltted toaoolalfot 
policies. These policies are 
Interpreted In the light of what came I 

before. In the colonial and pre- 
colofllal periods. EIS paperback ' ' 

• ! I 

Data Collection 
in Developing 
countries 

b.J. Casley and D.A. Lury ■ ■ 

This book, whroh le Intended fpr 
i.graduateetudenteofdeveiopirient i 

studies and forgovernmerir • 

I - officials ahd statlstlolans, is now 
:,ayaifabiefripspsrbaok, £4,95 . ,!• 


f-' 


4f 


A Cehbtry of n^toderh Drsw/rw froni 
the Museum Of Modem Art, New 
York, WlU go bn show at the British 
Museum on June 10 untH September 
12. The exhibition u^l comprise many' 
works that hare never been lent be-' 


A iMc. {juiucQ BEe or 

Americao commercial gothic, ^sre 
j, nolhtag hirtbraw in Sh "pa^dy U 
IriJi pastoral, and the 

fS?7hi. respond with 

i -J degree of exaggeration 

and high spirits. Here Myrta Lob- 

Auni' •*®sRe«acIed 

Aunt Emily, eojnes into her own.. 


: w„:Rome , in 79 

of T? L^? That -aJL 
gpnlti YespaiiM, ' 


yi ill6 IJHTIIIJ) iU 

sustained periods, intense emotion ih 
a formal style. The Hahunersmith 
producdODi by -'Christoplier . Fettes,- 
< succeeds veiylafgely in these, forms.; 

: It is simple, db^j; and well-fociised. 
i-The. demands oh. the- actors-arelistiU : 
\oonsiderable but thst is the natufo of 


fore. From classic materoieces of 
Seuratt C4zanne, VaniOogn and Re- 
. don.it proceeds (osubstanhaliiuiilbQir^ 
‘ of drawings by Picasso and Matisfo, 
putstandlDg.examples pf all the. major 
.uioVeiifeiits of twentieth ceiitiity art, 
American: work from Hop^r to de-' 
Kooning will be folly, repritsented,- as 
well as tne'New York School - Jackson 
PpUo(^,.Davjd Smifo and Nark Roth- 
•kp, AH thjrjr-four: of .Hauschentforg'a 
drawings for Datite’si/n/er/io Will be 
sbowh..'The exhibition ends in the. 
Mlfo'malut'wOrk: (ff Sol 


j hrSn*®V ®- Wfis fonned -to 
r S? -American 

f,- plays to British audiences. The'eom- 
!; pany, ps its title suggests, is drawn to- 

i t^® New York 

' Sw Tennessee WjUJams and 

'• are ’Within, 

, mlM them. fRuick of Sighs will Sn ' 

■' PfoyS- « ;3.I5 -wd ;| 

• P.®™rfowces at‘;8.0Q oh : June • 


Regional-' 

government ' 1 

in England 

Edited by ' 

Brian W« Hogwood 
and Michael Keatiiig 

Thlsbookc^mirieafoenfia/br. 
Inatfiutlonaofregforidlgorarhrnent • ■ : li 

InEngldnclIncludlrig're^lbnal ' !;.* 

Off Ipps pf cejitrai goverhment, »’ 

rogfOhpi.waierflutliorlftfls.anti ■ ■ i; 

•regional healthouthorlilea. itateo , ■ ! H 

onalyaea a risngeor broader - : *: 

qMeatlone.Irioludirfgthe ; jJ 

jadmlntettaUbnpfregfortailridustrJal ' ^ 

policy, the boundBrfoepffisaibns, ■ 

I OxpondftureppttbrhsInlhbieglOns - ‘ 

. and tne debate on regional reforrn, ‘ »• 

C1B.50 -i' 
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remainders 


Eric Korn 


I would hke you lo share my enj^’- else, like preparing Forfar, a sausage programme of the 1896 shindig, a 
Mwni of So S^liapuira's New Mo^l Tilled with entrails, a/z/iori /I'Are /r^ir magnificent piece of book-produc- 
Thni-English Dictionary (Desk Edi- (cf Forfar-ish which means tears, tion, shaped like a baroque oyster 
lion), but am hampered by the in- seepage, originally palm-suaar but (the famous Denver clam), hill of 
nbilil]|f^f New Tecnnology lo cope nowad^ays any sugar espcciany cane magnanimous sentiments expressed 
with Thai script, lo say nothing of sugar) or laughing at people utio are in ine swashest of swash type. Surely 
my ignorance. It s a pity, since a bit Caithness and Sutherland (the never since fifteenth-century Flor- 
Ihc dictionary gives ‘‘^ainy rompre- year of the monkey; unnaturally ence, Italy (I could have chosen 
hensive picture of Thailand Ms white from the application of loo to go there out the air is not so 
more inipoiiam place-names, its much powder). health-giving) have such elaborately 

salt^h's^ ^IhaoiMia^in his oreface* simple technique allows me to floats trundled past such 

saiin ao acinapuira m nis prerace. '1 coenate words like bystanders, m pursuit of the 

Unable to reprodiicc ^ Oolhic in- J'*' twin objectives of Entenainmem and 

testinal wnlhing of Tbiu senpt, I ™ Enlightenment. "Many a schooipuz- 

wh"ncvm 7 aih'“ oT,5icSe"'“J zled child is suddenly 'awakened S a 

wnenever i wisn ro indicate a /y ' . ^ ^ . revelation that clears up the mist of 

sequent of unfamiliar vocnble.s in the . ^nur (K) the tS?- study that has disturbed the little 
ongJnal, I will use the name of n Unar vtMo bile ofH «««"««* brain", and the brochure 

?hT m«n7,SKrra"of'L^a^^^^ kK, “ printer! fo«y-one, of these marvels, 

ment KidSri/s n?d telescope or television; Kinlyre tele- « genera view of the grand- 

Tlfei namM cin phone. The root word Kin- occurs by «« elaborate and artistic 

inSed aMwSielt a"** »neans offence, crime. «‘™c‘ure . Montezuma roHs past in 

mnccied appropniuely, thus. punishment. Have you read Dos- more-than-occidental splendour, with 

Haddington An earthen jar; Had- joevsky’s Kin and Kin7 It's said to P®™ ®n° punkah-wallahs and 

dlngion-wIth-Mldloiliian n. a jar be better than in Russian. apparently nubile and nude, 

for Keeping preserved garlics; (F) a • • * butterfly wines. He is followed 

fat rirf; Haddington West a tall j u . .by the Santa Mana, the Cliff Dwell- 

earinen jar often used for liquor; When the doorbell chimes (choice of inu of the Aborigines, the Landing 
Haddington Central, B Jar contain- Beethovens Fifth and Supertrooper), of Columbus ana Cortez (punkah- 
ing preserved fish, the clavicle, the and an unexpected caller erics: wallahs sink to knees in instant rec- 
coTlarbone. "Congratulations, Sir and Madom! ognition of arrival of Relirion and 

or aaain ®'l-expenses- iRgiene) and the Sinking of the 

Ilf . 1.1 / f m n • 1^ ^ Merrimac (apparently bdng vigo^ 

Wi^ownshlre (of .wie/0 offensive, choice on a fabulous Bntish ously set about by Edinburgh Cas- 
slalc, stuffy, -stinking, having the Anachronisms luxury Time Machine tle).^ There are more shios^of the 
churacuriuk odour of llger (® H. G. WelU) With champagne NVtiy, no" aTfar^ i Tn Mk* 

not to be confused with the unre- en route and free fashion flight actually model boats on floats, But 
latcd homophone Wigtownshire, the S®8,; lo choose, huge postcards on wheels. Recent 

facing round the edge of a coat on ^ ®™. * iP history is celebrated ("twas horrid 

which buttons are sewn or but- OotoMr 4 uirough 6, war, disease and death"), but soon 


lonholes cut. Another handy vocable !u°4 comes the surrender at Santiago ("a 

is ftrth n.a.vi.adv, ten thousand, a |h* rourln Annual Festival of Moiin- bright rift in the murky clouds of 
myriad, a non-hcreditary title for cloin. horrid war”), Cuba entering the Clr- 

cQurl officials rou^ly equivalent to Not but what the First Annual ole of American Republic ("one 
Aberdeenshire, saucy or impertinent. Festival might not have been ftin: star of freedom added to the 

And why . do they need a special "instituted as a hazardous adventure of disenthralled nations by the 

vrord for "to be Interested (in In- through many trials and misgivings.' power of Uncle Sam"), and we re- 
donedan politics)"? Saves ume, 1 through doubts and heartfailmgs, it the cheerier themes of Coi- 

. suppose; instead of going up to each proceeded surely and determi^dly orado, Gold ("no terrors for the har- 
' other and having conversations like to its first glonous and successful miner of the avalanche or 
"Good Morning. Are you interested Issue"; not but what the 1962 Festiv- iceberg") and Prosperity - tdoin di- 

fin Indonesian politics)?" "No, not a al (fourscore and seven years of collete young persons, doubtless im- 

lot", they can hist say "Good Mom- healthful recreation and mineral ported from lax Wyoming, with 

Ing, do you Clackmannan?", "No, rights) will be a doozer too. no lashings of palm-fronds, pine boughs 

hardly at all", and then do something doubt; but I can only speak for the tropical lei, and a great deal of 

^ ^ what appears to be Royal Marzipan 

Icing, 

■■ 24th antiquarian book' fair 

- Europa Qrosvenor Square, London W1 

. o, 9, 10 Juno 11am-‘8pm undlscoverable to others, yet thjfr 

^ ramifications and silent espionage are 

so omnipresent that all thing* cRnm 
I 1 1 to . them as the pages of an open 

E , I LI • ’ bookV. Thia year they have chosen to 

m' WwwClI^rl create a living gazetteer, and before 

' ' .oui; astonishea and grateful gaze pass 

hAyin bpAQe Ruwla. (I^ter the Great In sleigh 


chuck myself under the wheels of 
Ceres ("the goddess of the harvest 
has chosen her abode in the sun- 
kissed realms of favored Colorado") 
and live an eternal autumn after- 


Idly leafing through The Which? 
Book of Do-ii-Yourself, in the hope 
of finding Which? or What? it re- 
commended doing lo oneself, I stum- 
bled over the to me unknown literary 
ritual of Laying the Screed. Unfortu- 
natelv, the liturgy was described in a 
vocaBulary of exotic jargon ("brush 
in cement-water ^out and tamp it 
thoroughly with a tiat-bottomed pun- 
ner.") I'm partial to punners, 
whether steatopygous or platypy- 
gous, who I take to be the manufac- 
turers of "quibbles, puns, punnets or 
pundigrions, of which fifteen will not 
make up one single jest”, but I know 
none wno are prepared to be tam- 
pered with. "Grouting" is used, says 
OED, by both V. Woolf and N. 
Annan as a near-synonym for pig- 
like rooting or routing or rootling. 
Has Whicli? mispunctuated? Should 
it be "brush in cement" (like “hands 
on hips!”); “water; grout; and tamp 
. . My screed remains recalcit- 
rantly unlaid 


But who needs a Time Machine 
(® H. G. Wells)? To anyone with a 
library, all time is eternally present, 
and not so much unredeemable as 
available for passing in Idige quanti- 
ties with activities like picking the 
all-ti)ne England Versus Rest-of- 
World XI (Haldor Laxness c J. Gals- 
worthy, b Trollope A., 22; Hros- 


to borrow*’ - (Twenty/our Hours and 
ine Serpent of Turin are the satirical 
titles Mrs wentworth-James cites) 


has a sixteen-inch waist and an aoDe- 
tlte which casts a lurid light on 
Edwardian gourmandise: 

Lil attacked sardines, anchovies, 
oily potato salad, and shrimps with 
a gusto that did not at ail interfere 
with her subsequent enjoyment of 
potage, merles, (with daintily 
curved fingers she picked the slimy 
discoloured morsels off their shells 
before conveying them to her in- 
nocent red lips), meat, birds, patu- 
serie, dessert and glace . . 
"Cynthia says nothing shows mid- 
dle-class breeding so clearly as lo 
get fat because ypu eat, to calch 
cold if you wear low frocks, and to 


24th antiquarian BOOK FAIR 

Europa Hotel, Grosvenor Square, London W1 

. 8, 9, 10 June 11am-8pm 


E. Joseph ■ 

DAVID BRASS 
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• T I? AIM PA TIM 7 King’s Parade, Cambridge 

■'.'ji.* ^ T*!**4,ty.S!treetj; Cambridge 

" i ■ ■' .I bfthe first edition " 

: : ■ i; : v 

i' I '■ ^^?;i!*i.'cpntcinporary^^^ , I; 

Rare hoolcs, mdp]s-& yiews 

I ' > ' m \ , ..I ’ * I - \ ' 


with much Royal Icing and pine 
trees), Egypt (Sphinx, Icing, and 
palm trees), England (Tltaiila, but- 
terflies, large mushroomL Scotland 
(Macbeth), Africa (the Cake-Walk) 
;and the beautiful little Queen of 
^lland, who reigns serene o’er the 
: land of sturdy unrllnchlng men,- and 
whose wgmqn are a synonym for 
neatness and purity. Ana finally (un- 
less my programme is lacking a few 
pages at .the end) and cHmactically 
comes qeimany, here represented by 
Lohengrin, a Swan Car like a great 
goldein gothic initial 0 filled with 
water and reeds and waterlilies on 
, which flpats another Swanboat, car- 


-9‘ whose . rtameS' appear pn-pake 
4,- set !Out lit cuiibus rhrtks IIW a 
^concrete mem to make 'the Shape of 
;8 . buttoriTv , or perhaps, a Rocky 
Mountein Stoat, ddhbfc the State 
Mammal of .Colorado (Motto: Fide 
ri?,odtp);'.'.'' ^ 


ft* t A ft, t 

Brettong-r . 

Burrpiitii Gr66n 
iNewmarket^ Suriolk : 
0B3‘876 217 j- v 

Hunting. Horses’ 
FieW Spgrt^ ; 

: Stand No. 15 ’ 




■ Stumped, infinity).. Accordingly, as a 
relaxation from the serious ousiness 
of lobbying for the Nobel Prize for 
Physics on behalf of Ddmocrltus of 
Abdera - and did you know, in 
passing, that the inhabitants of 
Abdera, like the citizens of Gotham 
and Ebrington, were a byword 
amona their neighbours for foolish- 
ness, being prone, allegedly, to con- 
struct ornate fountains without first 
checking on the availability of a 
water supply, somelhing of a sine qua 
non, say pundits, for ornate foun- 
tains, and now has one managed for 
M long to express opinions on the 
literary and political scene without 
referring constantly to the Abderism 
of its frequenters - as a sort of 
^ ®"' proposing Gertie 
de S. Wentworth-James for a post- 
humous Booker Prize in 1984, large- 
ly on the basis of PM Purity (popu- 
lar edition, 1910) a novel so cram- 
med with rich apersus that one wants 
to read jt very slowly, If at all. Mrs 
0. de S. W,-J. (“wonderfolly clev- 
er", War Office Times) has a start- 
ling theon. about the young, reckon- 
ing that English girls between four- 
teen and'ei^teen could give lessons 
in luthlessness to your average Goth, 
Hun or Vandal. “Conscience only 
dewlops as puberty becomes estab- 
lished, and the physical, and mental 
conditions of a large proportidh ot 
fiajjpers is such as to make them 
Miver with, recollection when their 
Nrgqes Up fpr good . ... ..if.the 
moral' klhk of daWhing- puberty and 
imimaforify^be sufficiently deep, she 
will -steal, fornicate and kill", strong 
S°£?* a popular (“reftwhlng 
humwr j Newcastle Chronicle) 

no^lst .In 1910. I thousdit flapMr- 
was a post->W^ word, but D£D, as 

SlSii comas most 

.likely from .a dialect word meanina a 
TOung partridge and started bejora- 

liva and wnrA./l yp.^^MV ^ 


aetWesio'er the npeqtaiit land, and 



to bed after midnight, so that whai 
(>nthia calls 'the hall-mark of 
Hampstead* shan’t be upon me.” 

Dashing stuff, though I’m a trifle 
worried about those merles, but I can 
imagine grilled songbirds spilled 
and placed on scallop shells for the 
Prince of Wales and a few seieei 
friends; anyway, Lil gets “greedy for 
a diet more poisonous than French 
cookery or Italian Ices" and under- 
takes some brisk kissing In the woods 
around Le Touquet with handsome 
Derrick. This rapidly leads lo the 
threat of a chat with Papa, when he 
is post-prandially affable (“You'll 
have coffee and ‘licks' of course, 
won't you. Paps?'*) so Derrick takes 
the next boat to Dover little suspect- 
ing that Lil has his unmistakable 
waistcoat button and is bent on 
vengeance. By part II “the consc- 
ienceless folly of flapper da^ was 
strengthened by the haif-mad de«res 
of forming womanhood” and many a 
dramatic scene is played out al Man- 
sion House banquets, in Throgmor- 
ton Street, at a Midlands H)|dro 
("too *expy‘ for me here”) and simi- 
lar altars of depravity, before ihe 
climax in which it is only the villain's 
kindness lo stray cats that entitles 
him to be forgiven for slashing his ex- 
mistress's portrait, suborning Lil so 
that he could make improper ad- 
vances to her married sister, and 
omitting to tell her that he was Jew- 
ish. It's not just a racy novel bul a 
profound comment on the exisientiri 
dilemmas of alienated youth (Wetdi- 
el Bugle) and I hope the selsctob 
will give it careful consideration. 


People send me things sometimes, 
for which I am grateml. If I wi’* 
acknowledge them ft isn't (hat I am 
indolent (well yes) or unapprcaatiw 
(no), biit that sometimes the words 
won't come. 

Dear Aunty, Thank you v*iy 
much for the nice Danish raihW 
ticket. It is just what I wanied. 
Hope you had a good ChrisimaS' 
Must close now. 

Actually it is a square of 
pasteboard with the words "Killing 
mo Tur og Retur" and it may be ■ 
free pass to a Faroese wresUPS 
match. Tor and Retur are a dou^f 
act from Niflheiih,. like Gog and 
Magog, or Gog og Magog as 
calledlocBlly. And Big-Mouth Killing’ 
mo hasn't a chance ^inst (hem- ^ 
maybe It is '''nir, Cfg. Retur 
pattern of "Play, G^y,: Play 
Fight. and. FightAagain”. 

And thanks loo' ^ for a splendidly 

inforinative letter fr6m Sjuart u- 
)f New York, the dojgo 

the 
za 


for the.^C 


Piublic teiitivi 
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PBFA London Book Fair 


Nicolas Barker 

Years (it now seems) the Anti- 
quarian Book Fair was started in the 
cosy but hardly convenient quarters 
of the National Book League, then 
in Albemarle Street. The makeshift 
slails were all hugger-mugger, and 
booksellers and customers were apt 
to complain of falling over each 
other and the books. They also used 
lo complain about the sliortage of 
buyable books and the prices. Secur- 
ity was non-existent, but no one 
complained about that. Now it is 
oltojeiher grander; the twenty-fourth 
Antiquarian Book Fair opens on 
June 8 at the Europa Hotel, in a 
custom-built convention hall with 
special booths, shelves behind and 
exhibition cases in front; security is 
discreetly pervasive - anything you 
buy Is specially wrapped and stick- 
ered and carefully checked by guards 
as you go out. Books are big busi- 
ness now, it all says. But peo^e still 
complain about the shortage of buy- 
able books and the prices. 

Probably there are fewer books, or 


investments 

Good investments they are Too 
combining cultural uplift with eKofi’ 
ent capifal orowth prSsS -?he 

rea^^sm* S ■ bare-faced 

S, 'ti 

benefi. 

hundred 

booksellers there. The areat 
Rosenthal clan will be there, from 
Oxford, Italy and San Francisco, 
n 1^®® „.®|so comes Serendipity 
Books. Bidrck & Bdrjesson, Seba^ 
iian porsai. Stephanie Hoppen, 
Soave, iTrsus 
Books, Words Etcetera, and others 
less exotic will all be there. The 
books are even more various, from 


incunablcs to pop-up books. One of 
the nicest is an English Bible in an 
outstanding 1650ish Paris binding, an 
improbable combination due to the 
bibhophilic tastes of England's first 
^siemalic book-collector, George 
I^nomason. This is on the stall of R. 
p. Slcedman of Newcastle, whence 
It must soon. I hope, rejoin Thoma- 
Mns great collection at the British 
Library. 

Added attractions are an exhibj- 
iion of hand-press printing by the 
Whittington Press and, as opener, no 
less a figure than Barry Humphries, 
here not as Dame Edna but as a 
“nous collector of fin-de-siWe 
prose and verse. Gothic novels and 
Jam«lan (M.R., and H.) ghost sior- 
les. He II be on at 11 am on June 8, 
and the Fair will run for three days 
thereafter, 11 am to 8 pm. 


;e prodi 
?•/ Charii 


The London Book Fair of the Pro- 
vincial Booksellers' Fairs Association 
will be opened officially at 11,30 am 
on Monday June 7 at the Imperial 
Russell Square. London 
WCI, by Rosemary Leach and David 
Swift, who are currently starring in 
IV® Efoduction of Hefene 

lianfrs 84 Charing Cross Road al 
the Ambassadors Theatre. It is esti- 
mated that there will be over 18,000 
titles on sale at the fair, In every 
price range. 

The PBFA was founded in 1972 
and has shown a remarkable growth 
over its first decade. It has now 
achieved a membership of over 600, 
the highest of any second-hand and 
antiquarian book trade association in 
the world, and as a result has com- 
mitted itself to acquiring permanent 
headquarters in London to provide 


exhibition facilities. The emphasis of 
the Association is on care not simply 
about books but also about members 
and customers. 

At this Fair there wilt be 153 
stands, and a remarkable range of 
material wllj be on sale, from the 
large collection of vintage detective 
fiction offered by Camille Wolff 
(Grey House BooTcs) at prices be- 
tween £9 and £100, to M. E. Korn’s 
copy of Tliomas Hall’s tract on the 
Loath^meness of Long Haire" dEs- 
in these pages in February, at 
pSO. Other delights include a lavish- 
ly illuminated Victorian manuscript 
^[.tii^fdvlis of the King from Mir- 
eille Vanteecken (£500), and Sweet's 
British InoH'er Garden in seven 
volumes, 1823-35. offered by Kent 
Nielsen at £3,000. 




•/-■.■I • . , 




ty of “getting through” to the new 
nch, whether the Japanese or Arab 
sheikhs, books change hands with 
remarkable rapidity. It used lo be 
said that all this commerce took 
place mside the trade, with booksel- 
lers all buying and selling from and 
10 each other; there ou^i to have 
,Men a catch somewhere, like those 
Cham letters that promised limitless 
walth, but it didn't seem to apply to 
the old book trade. 

But now Sir William Rees-Mogg 


5*7- V...- 




IS 










Of 

part of the Meggendorfer Archive on June 2. ^ 


A year in the antiquarian book trade 


William Rees-Mogg 

Si L ^^81, 1 became the prop- 
Chaiio, anli- 
juarian booksellers since 1820. On 

P^«rL^f I took Dawsons ol 
all Mall Into Pickering and moved 

Sn premises Tn Pall Mall. 

mSlnr!? i’ we published our first 
Sisl ni ^ catalogue, covering En- 
®™VV®’ Gnomics, Science, 
Travel, and 
®®cUons on Boyle and 
hid m?. * **®'^ therefore 

becoming 
then developing the 

^jlehgbtful business to be in. 
Su quite all., book 

In rE.ni extremely pleasant people 

Sll« of private 

» l'^f®“®8. of scholars 
feilow dealers. Librarians 
C dJ showing their collec- 

^ns. dealers huy off each' other - 

Pleuiir. 5^mblotic trade; It is a 
Ktor.* ^8*'* book for a 

some ways a 
I® h salesmanship. I 

SnJ‘ ^ say that it Is^the 

make? u selling which 

? huy depends on oni?s 
lert^rT ®®l,h”g-,^ere are boolrol- 
Adam^ ® Edition of 

rhoeniY^'^^— ® surgeon from 
forming a 
anaestheSa, 

I irv te h* ^ of them. 

as I liked to 
the oSSSi Twas a customer; 

to browse,- no press- 
some P^ihly a cup of coffee, 
Sh but .not foo 

^ytoSSS, f® to be the right 
.books ^ ^ ^ customer to enjoy our 

■ •hJiera'ta' ti to press cus- 

the bottom 
I know that 


very fresh and largely unopened copy 
of the first edition of William ' Lisle 
Bowles, The Poetical Works, Edin- 
burgh, James Nichol, 1855, for $65. 
Rather than reprice it, I persuaded a 
customer who lives where Bowles 
was once the rector and wrote some 
of his poems, that he should take it. 

The economics of bookselling are 
also very strange. Every bookseller 
needs to sell - he has to cover his 
costs, he wants to make a profit. But 
successful bookselling depends upon 
having a strong st^, with some 
fresh Items all the time, but with a 


fresh Items all Die time, but with a 
good range of major works. I like 
the world to know that if they want a 
copy of Collins's Odes, 1747, they 
are more likely to find it at Picker- 
ings than anywhere. It will not neces- 
sarily be cheap - It is not a dieap 
book - but it will be there. 

Zf I am into profit, and I sell my 
Collins's Odes, I shall want to re- 
place it. I shall first have to pay the 

i»ynp.nsp« nF CAlllna Si- flian 1 ehall 


expenses' of selling it: then 'shell 
have to pay tax, probably at forty 
per cent, on my profit. Ihen. 1 
shall have to replace It. If, as is often 


9UOII Ai» Al| OS IB 

the case, I sell a book which comes, 
frpm old stock, and has therefore a 
low original cost, perhaps from the 
1960s, the net sum realized, after 
tax, can be below the replacement 
cost of the book. So long, therefore,- 
as I am doing profitable business, 
and therefore paying (ax, the sale of 
an additional remly good book - the 
book (hat bur customers expect Piefc- 
erinu to have - produces only a very 
doubtful advantage, The cheapest 
way to acquire new stock may be not 
tb sell the book.' 

For this reason, antiquarian book- 
sellers have no ^at' motive to maxi- 
mize uies of their best material 
though (hey have a very, strong in- 
centive to reach a comfortable level 
of sales. The desire to build as strong 
a stock as possible is important to 
. alm(»t. all booksellers aha becomes 
the bveiridlng aim of rome. of us. 

< The stock eventually generates the 
- .profits >heq they are wanted. , 

: This ' approach to bookselling 
makes it unattractive to go' Isnbstah- 
tially into' dpbt.i A stock ^Ich would 
Its^ haw beeii appredailng .at 
' aronnd fifteen jier cent compound 
. . during 197(& dpes 'Xipt want, . to 


thumb is that it makes sense to fi- 
nance customer credit by borrowing, 
' but not, save as 'an exception, te 
finance stock purchasing. If a cus- 
fomer takes sixty days to pay, and 
some customers do, that costs the 
bookseller 2^ per cent on the bgok, 
if the finance is on bank overdraft, - 
but the funds to repay the overdraft 
are going to be brought In as (he 
result of a sale already made on an 
invoice already issued. The trade 
generally pays faster, but receives a 
trade discouiu. 

The success of an antiquarian 
bookseller therefore depends most 
on hU capacity as a buyer. Here, 
John Carter’s eplaram about book* 
collecting applies: ’’It is not the early 
bird who gets the worm, but the bird 
who knows a worm when he sees 
one.” What collectors want to see is 
a stock which has as great a number 
of really interestitiB books in it as 
possible. Some wiTl be expensive, 
some not expensive at all. a is the 
quality of interest that matters. 

I do not think that that is primari- 
ly a biblldgraphicaJ matter. A gen- 
eration uo the catalogue note *^rst 
issue with comma misplaced on line 
3 of signature Uu2“ was what collec- 
tors were looking for. Now it seems 
to me that booksellers need to spend 
a^ inuch time reading their books as 
reading their bibliographies, The 

K s work of reference is the book 
. In our present catalogue, it is 
the treatment of books lijre the first 


^este^eid Letter fo'roedside, Dub- 
lin. 1746) - now sold to a national 
library -r or. Bachard's Contempts of 
^ Clergy. 1670, or of Pope's copy of 
Dodslw^s edition of Drayton’s 
ties 1737^ urhich gives me real satis- 
faction, becaiite . they bring out 
points about (be boo!b, and their 
real simifloantoi V'hfqh had not been 
made cefore, A ^^od bookseller’s 
catalogue shduld make as many in- 
tiirestlng observations on literature as 
it does bn bibliography. - ' 


It is (he discovery of under- 
appreciated books wnldi provides 
thp greatest pleasure. I have jiist 
boumt,' m Austin, Texas, a copy of 
the first poetical miscellany, published 
in Amenca. That seems to me^jo be 
a very significant book by any stan- 
dards;'it is the kind pf booh I like to 
put .iiito Pickeriii^*: stock, Just as 


- ^ a T®® q ^ know that ' aroand - fifteen per cent compuunu 

'■ snapped . during Ih® 197(» does nibt want, . to 

I Ifi htoteia cbrosKtoftdlng ihtoTM 

, «tes( catalogue had 8. ‘r.(d .‘beai^.'^My. bvim^'rough rule of 


put .iiito Pickeriri&*: stock, Just as 
.Vhen I was..a.tc6T|ector it v^sLthe 
kihdibfibpOk li llked to have iq my 
own collebtlbn. ^ ' r ^ -V ' ’ 
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to the editor 


‘The Mathematical 
Experience’ 

Sii. - Tlic re\iew by Roger Pen- 
rose (May 14; contains a number of 
false or miilcading statements in the 
philosophy of matnemalics. None of 
the errors noted below concerns the 
book itself. 

1 . “Cantor's theory of infinite sets 
... led to the Russell-Whltehcad- 
Frege attempt to build the founda- 
tions of mathematics on the princi- 
ples of logic hogicism'), which effec- 
tively means on set theory . . . it also 
led to paradoxes . . . There are nl 
least two errors here, (a) Frege’s [in- 
poriant 1R64 book, which presents a 
logicist account i>f arithmetic as re- 
ducible to logic, displays no Cantor- 
inn influence: indeed, the np- 
proaclies of Cantor and Frege are, 
nhllosophicnny and mathematically, 
fundamentally diffcreirt, a difference 
only concealed by classifying both 
ns Platonic realists, (b) Cantor’s 
approach, unlike Frege's, did not 
lead to paradoxes, hut rather to clnr- 
ification of om notion of set. Rus- 
sell's paradox, discovered originally 
for a system of Frege, led to the 
presumably consistent theory of Prin- 
cipin Mtthcmatka <191(^13). a 
theory of types which might count as 
n set theory, but which for various 
reasons fails to be logicist. A.t least 
one (’presumably consistent) develop- 
ment of Frege'^s original approach 
was noticed oriefly l>y Russell in 
1904-06 and was elaborated in 
W, V. 0, Quine's Mathematical Logic 
(revised edition 1931; Ironically the 
system of the first edition was Incon-i 
sistent). Quine’s theory, thou^ 
fonnulaied. in the usual language of 
the' theory of sets and classes, is, 
however, not generally regarded as a 
theory of, sets, 

3. The logicist approach “led 
... in the early pan of this 
century to ibe mathematical philoso- 
flhy of ‘formalism'. According to the 


for example, 100 successive 7s in the extends, but it is surely in order to 
decimal expansion of pi is not, again ask what sort of considerations might 
pare Penrose, assened by intuition- determine the extent of a realist 
ists “to be neither true nor falM at commitment, 
the present time . 'rtey pchher philosophets have erred in 

assert the siiilement nor reject it, written about 

mr'*’Sla?*^lnti*fenLis mathematics. Nevertheless, philoso- 
Phy of maihemaiics also has iniellec- 
prefer HOI to use Inc word idJsc » imii ciBnHArH< ptirf k not iusi a 
tut will not accept as a principle that IS!' Ji ^ 

a statement is eVher true or to be of pwludtccs. 

rejected, holding that this disjunction May I conclude by expressing a 
is as&eriibte only if one of its dis- wholenearted welcome for die pub- 
juncts is so. lication of an article on a numerate 

4. Mattemaiical Platoate and 

realists do not generally ascribe to J* *"• “■ mum. 

mathematical existence ''a higher dc- Department of Mathematics, King's 

gree of perfection than mere physical College, Strand, London WC2. 
existence". Some followers of St 

Anselm may have taken such a « >• 

theological view, but a more res- P||HI|/* f .AnHino 
trained contemporary realism holds ^ 
that though quantification over D|oht 

mathematical entities is unavoidable, b 

Sir. - Surely there must be other 
auihor-illustmtors as outraged as I 

S fin nmirSil I 8 *" ot the moment. I disc^red re- 
which has ench of two properties F ,I,_. children's nielnre hnaka 


Burgess, in which he is everyooay 
else”, but in fact Graves was think- 
ing of a particular fellow poet. 1 
happen to know this because the 
onem fascinated me and when I first 


mathematin. Nevertheless, philoso- ^ (ascitiated me and when I first 
phy of maihemaiics also has iniellec- Graves In Devonshire during the 


lual standards, and is not just a 
rag-bag of prejudices. 

May I conclude by expressing a 
wholenearted welcome for die pub- 
lication of an article on a numerate 
book by a numerate reviewer? 

J. M. 6 . MOSS. 

Department of Mathematics, King's 
College, Strand. London WC^. 


Public Lending 
Right 


last war, I asked him who it was. He 
said: “Oh, there was a chap called 
Humbert Wolfe who was writing 
poetry at the time I wrote that, ab- 
out whom there was a great deal of 
fuss." Of course, 1 do not remember 
his exact words but that was the 
sense of them. They have remained 
in my mind because they struck me 
as odd since one thing I did not 
think about Humbert )^lfe was that 
he wrote strikingly clear images. I do 
not want to spoil Mr Burgess's (to 
me) slightly cryptic conclusion, and I 
ho^ It does not do so to point this 
out. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 

15 Loudoun Road, London NWS. 


indolence" - or seen men with 
licence-plates on a station platfomi 
but not absolutely till they sprint 
through two Unes of Larkin's very 
echoic poem “I remember 1 k- 


member 


and C has property F'\ 


cently that children's picture books 
cannot be registered for Public Lend- 


— cannot oe regisicreo lor I'UDiic Lena- A . 4 ^., 

S. Penrose profe^es himself un- ing Right unleM they contain fifty i\llUS10Il all IrOCiry 

lie "to understand how the strict per cent text on a single page.- As 1 


formalist view can be continued 10 receive royalties from my books I 
be upheld in the light of Gddel's naturally expected to be able to benefit 
devastating . . . argument". GAdel's from PLR - which has been so hard 
work is indeed of quite fundamental fought for and long awaited. 


importance for mathematical logic k..,.,,* 
and the foundations of mathematics, 
and his first incompleteness theorem 
of 1931 establishes not only that in 
any formal system there are sen- 
fences- neither provable nor refut- 
ablo, but also tnat some such sen- 
lences can be seen to express what JSSl®,? 

on. MiUt4 o..» * Others like me, should be treated 


■mal svstem there are sen- M?. 


ies throughout the country and wide- 
ly borroi^. I would be interested if 


are called arithmetical truths. But a 
formalist who rejects all truth in 
mathematics, even that of 2 + 2 « 4, 
need not have his philosophy dis-^ 
tuibed l^.Gfidel’s results. Some for- 
malist views may be antecedently im- 
plausible, but tne case has not oeen 


differently from our fellow writers, intei 

JOANNA TROUGHTON. 

109 Daws Lane, London NW7. 

Robert Graves X' 


cemurv to the mnrhematical phifoso- 
nhy of 'formalism'. According to the 
(onnalilst philosophy (which may Itself 
be regarded as a development of 
loucism), matliematics is reduced, In 
direct, to a kind of (meaningless) 

S Bihe." Two farther things are wrong 
ere. First, formalism Is older than 
logicism and the sort of game formal- 
ism quoted goes back at least to 1872 
(Heine). Second, a spectrum of ibr- 
maiist views was vigorously opposed, 
not nlwayi politely, by mje, who 
criticized (among others) tiankelt 
Heine, Thouiae and Hilbert.' Never^ 
jbeless, pace Penrose,- the v!.cw that 
'^mathematics 'Is no. -.more ’than .4 
. meaningless 'jiatne cannot easily be 
ascribed to , Hilbert. - • . 


maiisi views may oe antecedently im- 4 # nnAt*f 1 vac 
plausible, but the case has not Wn IvMUCri VTl ttVCa 

sSa*l “*a£ca **o7‘^GSdeS ' Sir. -= At the end of his Intcresring 
fhK * review (May 21) of Marlin Seymour- 


. at present 

3. The .stAtemCnt tiiat there are; ramist to 


Ih^m cl.m.ed by P«nro«. Wo|r»pCW^ 

0 . “We have no clear reason to Anthony Burgess quotes the follow- 
believe, as yet, (hat non-Cantorian ing lines from Graves: 
set theories can exist . . . What r, 1 . , , ^ j „ . v, 

might count as such clear reason? 

Some non-Cantorian set theories, j continue slow and sharp in my broken 
presumably consistent, are Incom* Irnaus. 

patible 'witu the standard theory, and He in a new confusion of his under- 
It Is by no means clear what it would standing: 

nmount to for there to be one inie 1 In a new understanding of my cosrfu- 
set theory. Plausibly, someone could i'°»- 

be a realisl about arithmetic without ■■ ■ ' 

being a realist about the continuum An 

hypothesis -i or, again, a realist ab- -- • . - • . - _ - - 

out that . without ascribing a deter- 
minate- truth-value . to set-iheoretic Obrald Abbaham’s The Concise Ox- 
claims fbr the existence of certain /ord H/rfory 0 / Afim'c was published 
very large iriBnitles. Perhaps it is not 1980. 


Sir. - Charles Madge and Tom 
Paulin (Letters, May 21) take up a 
point I raised In my review (May 7) 
of John Hollanders The Figure of 
Echo, and which seems to me of 
exceptional critical interest, particu- 
larly today. I am glkd two poets take 
the same view, even in disagreement. 

Tom Paulin points out that Har- 
dy's “Afterwards" is full of echoes, - 
even the lines which 1 quoted about 
the “bell of quittance". That Haidy 
intended a conscious reference, 
either playful or otherwise, to Mark 
10:34, in the bell's tones cut off by 
the “crossing breeze" “Till they rise 
again", seems to me doubtful, 
erthou^ his mind and style were so 
full of biblical phrases that it could 
happen unconsaously. and It certainly 
strengthened the orgumem for Echo. 

But (he crucial disiinciion 1 wished 
to make was between the ghostliness 
of Echo in poetry and new kinds of 
truUt or fact, what oft was seen but 
never seen in words. The reader of 
the last stanza of "Afterwards" sud- 
denly hears something new: it may 
already be a part of-nis experience 
but U has never appeared in lan- 
guage before. Most have seen a 


It used to be a clichd to say dial 
the language of poetry “dlsimpnsou 
the soul oT fact”. Not any more, In 
our present critical cfimaie of 
metaphor and structure, whkh kills 
off belief in words as Nietzsche and 
the nineteenth century killed belief 
in God. I have always felt that de 
Saussure's observation, echoed by 
every critic today, about the adnl- 
rary nature of words, showed that he 
had no idea - why should he? -\^bi 
poetry was all about. Its primaiy 
function is precisely to transcend, or 
seem to. the solitude of language, 
and make those words the only ones 
for these experiences. Echo under- 
writes the process, but the process 
itself is (0 give words the natu^ 
inevitability of things. 

JOHN BAYLEY. 

St Catherine's College. Oxford. 

Camels and 
Others' 

Sir, ' The camel is not the only 
animal on whose sexual behaviour 
some interesting light is thrown bv' 
orally transmitted verse. A weu- 
known Oxford rhyme records 
another case of non-cooperalkm i^. 
at any rate, the hedgehog; 

If you try to bugger a hedgehog 
It rolls Itself into a ball 
And eminent sciehiists tell us 
It never gets buggered ai all 

But further extensive rcscorchcs 
Have inconirovertlbly shown . [■ 

Thni comnarativc saicty, nt Keble. 

Is ciijoyeu by lltc licdgehog alone 

As Harry V. Kemp demonslratet. 
however (Letters, May 21). a defiin- 
tive text can never be established for 
literature of this nature. In ine 
penultimate line the names of si 
least five other colleges would sesn 
ns easily. 

CHARLES MONTEnp- 

3 Queen Square, London WCI. 


Among this week’s contributors 


M. V. Jones's books include Doj- 
toyevsky: the Novel of Discord, 1976. 

JoNA-TOAN Keates tcaches English at 


Author, Author 


judged reasonable to ask a Jona'TOan Keates teaches Ei 

state how fat his realisnt Mabx Amory Is the editor of The th« City of London S^ool, 
■■ ■ ■ Letters of Evelyn Waugh, 1980. 


CompeUMon. No 73 - 
Readers arq Invited , ig identify the 
spurces of the three quotations which 
follow add to, send us tite answers so 
ihai they reach this office not later 
than June 25. .'A prize of '£10 Is 
Offered for the first correct set of 
nnswers to pe opened, or Falling (hat 
the most pearly correct - in which 
, case, liupired gpessivqrk will nlso he 
taift'n intb' Consideration; ■ 

Ehtirlei; marked “Aiithbr,: Author^ 

..tn, fl.iB _ 1 .— v.U L.’ 




Euc Korn is an antiquarian bookseller 
Oliver M. Ashhord was editor of in London. 


successful union; If love is every 
thing.' few inatriages Would ^rvlve 
the Tioneymoon. 

CompeMHon No 69 

Winner: Brenda Little. Anstverr: 


Paul Baii;Ey’s most recent novel Is 
- Old Soldiers,. 1980, ; • 


W. M, Lamont's books include 
Richard Baxter and the MUlenliim, 
1979. 

Hbrmiqne Leb> £/iza 6 «rA Bowen: 
An Estimation' was published ' last 
year. 


ni^er. orenu« lu,«. Estimation' was published Ta ; 

1 Thou treacherous, base deserter of servation at the British Library. year. ; 

my flame, 

False to my passion, Aun Bell is Librarian of Rhodes Uurbncb Lerner’s collections of 

.Thtough, what mistaken ma^c^dlist' ' •" .. V, ; ' r 

. thpil. prove -i'''-'-’ 


auppiem6nt',vpQ'.Box 7, Gray’sThh 
• . Road,; London WCIX SB&'-.the- 
. ^luilon and . results appear bn 
July.'2. -I:. 

j.Ah, the'deHrtb'us woks' of hbney-^ 
fhboni I- 

. Soon they relumed, aYidf after stiaiiM 
• ‘ : V" i ' adveqwres, ■: 

Settled , at Bnlhani by the 'end .of 

'.June;.' . 

2 “Tlie cnkt^. are'bidei'ed; - how my 

- ' lip^ will falter 
When f .'stand , fainting, at the mei^ 
-r!^ altarl •' 
But I'm. to have him! ~ (jh the vile 
• baboohr 

Strange Prologue this For Laura's 
; ' . ■ j Honeyippc>n! 

3 Ought she to. breaje her engage;' 
ment off? Shq was. Inclined to think 
not »-it would cause so much trouBle 
to others: besides, she wasn’t con- 


Lord Roll is the author of A HiS' 
tory of Economic Thought, 1973. 

Ivan Roots Is the editor of Cnm’ 
vfell, 1974. 

David Snow is the author of A Siudf 
of Blackbirds, 1958. and 77i« VV««y 
Adaptation, 1976. 

ArtnOr Terry Is Professor of LIk^ : 
rare at the University of Essex. H» 
books include Catalan Liieratm, 
1975. 

William Thomas is, a Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. ■ 

Christopher Thorne's books 
Affto of a Kind: the United 
Britain and the War Against 
19I4-1WI5, 1978. - 1 

Jennifer Uglow is the 
Essays Y>n LUeratute t^d.Att by 
ter Paten 1975. 

Ksnoall WalYon is professor ^ , 
Buiii. — L.. .I... University ’ 


. ■ Modem History; 

Time wgg I’m iure thou well wukUt of SW- Hu, boplu include Slaverv: The Miohlgan 

• - ' . do (he deed, ^ at wiwngan., 

. And to mi knowlfcdkb : blentlfullir ' i f Wati«ij* i. Pm 


; And ; hiy. kijowie^ : p^iy. ■ ■ ; j ' ■ ' , 

VH«hwfa;hb»l 8 !imd“atiff^^^^^^ c.b tp,. *'. u .1. ' • , P^J^r PoRTBR’s.collectibW of . 

: Si ^ f of : hcliide- Sn^..Subtfaes, 198ir^/ 

Or l ll ne’erdraw thee-bhl R^nst a. . * ^ V 

: RiChart fleai T7ie 

^ ftibi-lipmbard-.capteifi', to jbi^-^0PEiMAS0N;^--7^^ 

. : , ’ ; I ; reach;flwa'J?dj««MuwiuinhblIiheatoi 


J. F. Watkins is Professor of M«dlc-' 
al Microbiology at the Welsh Nation* 
ai School of Medicine. 

J.' J. WiLKBS is : Professor.^ 
Arahaeology of the Roman Provinces , 
at'ihe Unh^rsity of London. 

Esmohd Wri 0 k( is 'Director 
Institute of United States 5wdi« • .1 


■ 4 '.’' ^V- iast-yeiti?*;;-.*.; ■ ■i'*-; 


reference 


Avifauna in action 

flowering of an outstanding school "nd was able to put on can- 

David Snow of North American bird painters. appearance of a flying 


David Snow 

Roger Tory Peterson and 
Virginia Marie Peterson: 

Audubon's Birds of America 
43 Spp. with 917 iUu&tratium: including 
4g2 in full colour. Heinemann. £65. 
434 56701 X 


j-'uitii /vmcncan oird painters. duck nyms 

Audubon's work has always been 

controversial. He Imbued his birds . Approaching this book with a feel- 
with the restless energy that marked ''^8 t>i^t Audubon has been over- 
hls whole career and enabled him to *^?'®**' ^ convened to a slate of 


Audubon's Birds of America (1827- cessors, we know what birds^ look 
1836). in double-elephant folio, is like, whether sitting quietly or en- 
ihe largest bird book ever produced. Mged in a rapid aerial manoeuvre, 
h coivtatned 435 plates, measured To remind ourselves that it is not 
3W5X291^ .inches, and the heaviest easy to draw a bird in action without 
volume weighed 56 Ib. All (he birds this background of accumulated ex- 
were reproduced life-^ize. so that perience and special knowledge, we 
herons and flamingos had to have have only to look at a flying bird in a 
their beads bowed down - even in landscape ^ any artist earlier than 


euucated Dy the camera and by gen- :>u«%eaeo. very lew oird painters 
erations of bird' artists who have built with all the benefits of high- 
on foundations laid by their prede- photography at their disposal, 
cessors, we know what birds look illustrate birds in the extrava- 

like, whether sitting quietly or en- postures that we know they 


their beads bowed down - even in 
this gigantic format - and small birds 
tost on the page. The 134 com- 
plete sets that survive are priceless, 
and single prims from sets that have 
been brokcit up may fetch thousands 
of pounds. In the circumstances few 
have an opportunity to judge the 
quality of the work at first hand. In 
1937 Macmiltun produced a compara- 
tively dtean edition in comparatively 
small aze (l2Vix9 inches). The qual- 
ity ot the colour reproduction was 
not veiy good, but it gave some idea 
of the magnitude of Audubon's 
ficbicvcmeni. In 1966 Michael Joseph 
published reproductions of the ori- 
ginal ^ler-colours. from which the 
engravings w«re made. In a limited 
two-volume edition; but these are 
very difierent from the coloured en- 


like, whether sitting quietly or en- postures that we know they 
gaged in a rapid aerial manoeuvre. ®“°PLjt « interesting to speculate 
To remind ourselves that it is not Audubon would have 

easy to draw a bird in action without “thieved if he had been born 150 
this background of accumulated ex- later, 
perience and special knowledge, we I have only one minor complaint 
have only to look at a flying bird in a about this otherwise admirable book, 
landscape by any artist earlier than The plates were the products of col- 
the nineteenth century. The most laboration. between Audubon and 
gifled draftsmen produced the most the artists who completed the back- 
un-lifelike. aerodynamically impossi- grounds and, especially, did the 
ble renderings. Thus Audubon beautiful plant paintings that provide 
wtempted a dauniingly difficult task; rhe settings for so many of the birds, 
all his birds are in action, not one is Full justice is done them in the inlro- 
|ust standing or perching in the con- ductoiy text; JoseiM\ Mason, who 
ventional attitude in which they are starteo work when he was thirteen. 


shown in a modern field-guide. He was the best of them. But many who 
developed the technique of wiring up look at this book will surely want to 
freshly shot specimens in the attitude know, as I did. what ali these plants 
that he wanted to illustrate; and are. I am sure that totanists must 


since he was an acute observer of 
birds in life, as well as a skilled 
draughtsman and puinier, he was 
often very successful. Only his flying 
birds are failures more often than 
not; his pair of Blue-winged Teal 


know, as I did. what all these plants 
are. I am sure that botanists must 
have named them all, as all are 
clearly identifiable and drawn from 
life. A few words added to the sec- 
tions of text between each batch of 
plates would have satisfied our 
curiosity. 


grawings of The Birds of America. 
They enhance Audubon's reputation 
as a biM artist but. lacking the back- 
grounds and details of vegetation 
which were put in by Audubon's 
team of assistants, one of whom was 
an accomplished botanical artist, 
they give no idea of the highly 
wrougRi and decorated designs of the 
finished work. U is only now. with 
the publication of this "boby 
elcphani folio", that one can gel an 
wquBie impression of the great 
Korfc other than by access to the rare 
originals. 

. This “baby elephant" is no mean 
It « not so much its dimensions, 
impressive though they are (15*/ixl2 
in^es), but its thickness (over 3 
mches) and weight (16 Ib) that arc 
mmarkabic; it must be the heaviest 


Parson’s pecking order 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

F. O. Morris: 

British Birds: A Selection (bom the 
Original Work 

Edited and with an introduction by 
Tony Soper » 

240pp. HFR Publicity. £20. 

0 90&71 37 X 


characteristic anecdotes - the Golden 
Eagle which carried a child 
to a precipice so tremendous, that 
no one. even of the daring clim- 
bers of those parts, had ever ven- 
tured to ascend it, but the unfor- 
tunate mother of the unfortunate 
child attempted am) scaled it, alas! 
too late. It IS melancholy indeed to 
even think of so sa4 R chapter In 
humane woe. , ■ 

And he reprints Mr Weir's 


Ten years old and standing in 
Bcacl/s Second Hand Bookshop In 

Snllsbufy. I noticed, one Incandes- S™ fhn !S 

n»nf in ihi* diiskv hav on the bare-foolcd youths. The morc tern- 


cent week, in the dusky bay on the 5 

right which was ’ labelled, high up 
NATURAL HISTORY, , eight dull f,"™ 


B did his joy 
has retained 


nMviw, It uc llll^ IICariCBI nio l , . CIHIH UUII « .i._ . •_ _« : 

^rd book published in the last few red volumes full of the most beauti- lh?(S ShS 

*cades It is bcautifuily produced ftil pictures in the world. About a 

and well Knnnr* a.w 4 a* £g 5 jg fg. rui/t countTY clergjmien to pursue their 


(0 the society's huge membership. 

The fHiblishers claim that the col- 
our, reproduction is very faithful to 
jfle ongtiiBl - a claim that Is not easy 


ira"t!u; wWr«ems^Sn’?' An iden.ic.1 edition, two Gr»™,or 

^me of the smaller birds are nearly Hotel Book Fairs ago, was off^ 0 / Dcnyfribm on Credulity, 

the same size as in the oriainal edi- which is an emllent reasbn fbr, 1 J 90 ) was a talk that parsons were 
tiqnj the bigger, birds have own cbn- this reprint. 'nie pholpgrophically re- expected to enjoy pof the giieater 
ndwably r^uded Instead of the produced' plates We lost mu A of pf (he Deity. Consider the 

haphazard sequence of the oriEiital *he hypnotic attraction of me Origin- Oreeq Woodpecker and how he dlf-’ 
«ditioh, they are' arraneed ln*svs- tds - out the text itself, m this fl«i of the Great Spotted (the 

Emetic Older and the modern ver- ® ™®*'® ^ volumes (the second will Lesser Spotted'Morris has not consi- 
nscular and scientific names are Include the gamebirds and the wate^ dared hard enough tiimseif, believing 
ASon% naTes;"?f L* ^ the foVmerl 

?J»r«nVln brackete. The plates are ofcessary disre^^ • • , 

pouped in batches of twenty to for- i' w Though to man it Is a dlffimilty to 

ijV.ffch of which is, prece^d by a ^'oged Starimg, the PM^ef K- a, loopy without, some 

of text, by the two Petersons . variation frdni theVirinal, ypt, to 

acppunU of the- birds ouff-breasted Sand^lpw, the Great strike out a fresh derign is by no 
I'l^j'^telcd. These are not dry entries Auk or the Laughipg Gull. means so easy as it ml^t therefore 

01 nandbook type but are enjoyable . ’ And its .value has not been much be. thought. Lqi the thouB^ful 

^■uature essays .nieotioiiing points, diminished by his heavy editing of artist then devoutly wonder at the 

reletingito the plates and the entries that remain; ror the Rei^- unspeakable beauty of the, varieties 

^^fnstanecs, in which Audubon ertnd F. O. Morris (1810-1893), which the hand of Almighty poWer 

‘yuna and drew the birds. •, sometime. Commoner of Worcester and wisdom hps pourtreydd ,ln the 

Rather anexDBctediv after ihe in- College, Oxford, once he was happi- “fowls of the , air'.’, as in all the 

hodvKtory pageron AuSbo^s I fc ly- ^ Nunburn- other “wonde^l works’’ of nature 

holme In the ^sf Wug of .Yo^ "which God created and.made.’^ 

|5'’®G|itp the book^„inain purpose, The, od<f medieval.. honiUy is still 

^*re is B iweaty-five^oage essay by his life, and where he fathered tnr^ ■ jmact, too: '*jnie Cormorant, naturdl- 
?!^,r Tory Petenwn pn. American • ?** ' ly prefers an elevated situation for its 


ireen Woodpecker and how he dlf-' 


diminished by his heavy editing of 
the entries that remain; For the Rev- 
erend F. . 0 . Morris ( 
sometime. Conimotier of 


Worcester 


work, and only marmhally re- holme in the Kast Kjqtng 01 . rorit; 
«^ntitp the book?.mdn^putn 6 se. eW^iX^hereke Stayed for 


strike out a iresii oesign » oy no 
means so easy as it ml^t therefore 
be. thought. Lqi the thoughful 
artist then devoutly wonder at the 
unspeakable beauty of the. varieties 
which the hand of Almighty power 
and wisdom has pourtreydd ,lh the 
“fowls of theialr?, as m all the 
other I’wonde^l works’’ bf nature 
"which God (^ated ahd.>mBde.”^ 
The odd medieval. honiUy (s still 


me doors main purpose, •«»»«> '•--.■’jrT.'t •, xnc.oau megiBvai.-numuy iq sou 

Js B tweaty-five^page essay by W* where he fathered tnr^ ■ jmaot, lob: '*jnie Cormorant, naturdl- 

Tory Petenmn on American ' ly prefore an eleVa^ situafion for its 

painters past ahd Present.' well wprks in natural history), wrote in. though Ini defeult of such It Is- 
ISfeted wira fortyelx colour re- fi*^ rectoiw drawms-room eve^ obHged to put up.with a ^ly, .0(ie, 
P^uctions, . showing the whole evehmg,,,un^8iarbed oy, gossip,, teu u ]g those of a hi^er,:rarik 

JJ^e, of bird painting from the stiff crealion than the bird wheii 4hey 

. Audubon^ tvVo predeccs- sptofels. wlshlM fo be show out can .thus readUy accommodate thmn- 
,Mar|c Ciatesby and Alexander **yJ**®. cifcupistanc^ In which 

, (o the mrtt receht Wotk S ' ^ ;are placed^} and so are. , the 
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Routledge for Reference 


If you have ever wondered how a Wimpy got its name, or whai 
Lego means, Adrian Room has the answer in his Dtctianery o! 
Trade Name Origins. Like his earlier books, il should rapidly 
prove indispensable for anyone rnterested in the history and use 
of words. 

Samuef Hunter's Dictionary ai Anagrams (sold out in two 
weeks and now reprimedl) contains 20.000 entries listing 
alphabetically words with their snagrams. grouped into secitons 
according to length from five to thirteen letters. 

In October the second volume in Justin Wintle's Makers oi 
Culture series is published: Makers of Nineteenth Century 
Cuitura is a comprehensive guide lo the ideas of the century, 
nearly 500 encriea written by 200 experts on the lives and works of 
the leading artists, scientists, phiiosophera and writers of the 
period. 

Books by Adrian Room: 

Dlctfonary of Trade Name Otigine 

0839 Z Illustrated £7.95 

Naming NamwB 

A Bookof Pseudonyms and Name Changes, wUha Who'svirho 

09208 £895 

Room’s Dictionary of Dietinguiahablea 

07752 £5.95 

Room's Dictionary of Confusibles 

01207 £5.75 

Place Name Changes since 1900 

0702 7 £B.9S 

Dictionary of Anagreuna 
SAMUEL C. HUNTER 

90064 £8.95 


iSBNPraiiK: 0 7100 


Routledge 6 Kagan Paul 

39 Store Street. London WC I 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 
FROM EUROPA 


■■ ■ i!' 

. ■ . 


WHAT’5 WHAT IN THE 
19808 ■ 

Bated by ^iitab^thef ^Nt , 
An.enoyclopedto duhJe'lo' rnoclein . 
'technology, new Ideab and ourfent . 
controversfea. fadSi rnovamenle and < ' 
aventei^pflnit^ a must fof ilb0r^ 
beimekvfe!^ lewyeira.'.. 8 aloori'-bar'>' ; 
‘pMhmpnaw arid'ednorial'wrJtera.’' 

. ' The Dan/ Man ■ 

406pagaa ; - Eia.00 

THE EUFikOPA YEAH BOOK 
1982 

A World Survey 

Detailed -'faduBi infbhnaUon about 
every country In the world arid ■ 
1,650 of the prlnolpel InterhaUdnal . 
orgatllzalione. 

StMOpegea • .£80.00(UK). 


irtformallon fort the leading rqeh and 
women trf every obuntry jmnn 
A^hanlsferi to Zimbabwe. . > 1 


1,4TO pages 


£40.00 (UK) 


AFRICA SOUTH OF THE 
SAHARA 

■ rndhitf as a 'mh W In^ 
dpntlnat4. oetaHed Infomanon.oh (he- 
regional organizalkxw, . separate 
chaplera on each country, bade 
reference malarial and a Who's V^; 
1,983 pagea £40.00 (UK) 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
NORTH AFRICA 1981 r-82 
inefudea a, seollpn on oil and a risview ■ 
of thp y^e developitiente In ihej 
Middle 6S«lem worn, aa'wed as fadls.* 



a;Who. Wfc 

.The;8tahda^.poi|rqe.^^^^ ' ':. 1 ,a 66 ,pi^ea 

; i i EOftdfiw¥uBL^ liMItep 


islands,''' plus Bri Whb'e' WAd of ihp 
'.Drorhihemoersdhallties.'- 

. .£4pA0|Uk) 


erron by 
3 red biU; 
cofi^ly , 


Ldn(d 4 h>W 


soen dfe jire aiW ^ Tony Sopdr hqk some of the: ^iokly .yellow. > -• . j; . . ..‘I 
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An eye-view of empire 


J.J. Wilkes 
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Tim Cormeli. and John 
Matthews: 

Allas of Die Roman World 
240pp. Plmtilon. £17.95. 

Q 7148 2152 7 

The (asiing impact of Michael Ros- 
tovizcffs social and economic his- 
tories of the Roman Empire (1926) 
and the Hellenistic World (1941) 
owed not a little to their many illus- 
trations of relevant material evi- 
dence, paintings, mosaic.^, sculptures 
and inscriptions. This presentation 
wiis In contrast to lliol of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient ilisiorv in which the 
text was supported by maps and 
time-charts but with illustrations set 
apart and edited independently in 
volumes which, fur the most part, 
rcniiiined little used on library 


supported by an abundance of maps. 

E lans and colour llluslralinns. They 
avc avoided the danger of huge 
colour-spreads which serve only to 
dazzle the reader doggedly seeldng 
to follow a disjointed and frag- 
mented text. Here the mops arc de- 
.simed and deployed in close support 
of the text and a few illustrations, 
with most of the big pictures corral- 
led into special fcaiures. Cornell's 
section on early Italy and the Roman 
Republic down to tfie dictatorship of 
Sulla is a first-rale sun*ey which pre- 
sents succinctly the slate of know- 
ledge, or rather of the argument, 
concerning early Rome, its institu- 
tions, society and relations with 


other peoples in Itidy. Much of the 
newly discovered nrcnncologicnl evi- 
dence rs described nnd iihistratcd, 


shelves. Such nrcccdcnt.<i arc a prop- 
er bHckgrouncf to a consideration of 
this splendid production by two 
younger DrJiish ancient historians, 
Tim Cornell of University ColleM 
London and John Matthews of The 
Queen's College, Oxford. Presented 
as a “cultural atlas", their volume is 
not the first to present the Rbman 
world in all its aspects through a text 


and always to good effect. Thus our 
general notion of early Roman soci- 
ety as being “dominated by closed 
groups or bands under arisiocrntic 
leadership" is made clearer by the 
inscription discovered at Satricum in 
Latium in 1977. Dated to around 500 
Bc, it bears a dedication to the war 
god Mnrs by "the comrades of Pub- 
lius Valerius", who may be identified 
with Valerius Poplicola, by tradition 
one of the first consuls of the Roman 
Republic. ' 

At the other end of the Roman 
world John Matthews's text and 


Come rain and shine 


fii^ 


Oliver M. Ashford 

Ralph HAiu>y, Peter 'Wright, 
John Gbibbin and John 
Kington: 

the Weather Book 


e 1 « I ^ aeiiiOiiTV tfi iiiB lAioiviiiir ui 

£12.95. , working In this dela - iph 
D71612Q47, . . is ocewonally needed.. 'Ine 



Rodin Stirling: 

The Weather Orlt^ 
27qpp. Faber. £12.50. 

0 571 11695 7 


Tliere are so many weather books on 
the market that it can not be easy for 
B potential writer to find a new and 
pofi^bly better way of presenting 
material already published. Yet the 
authors of these two books have 
attempted - and to.' a large extent 
succeeded - In doing so. ' 

The Weather Boo/r-siands out from 
other pppniar accounts . of the weath- 
er in the variety and quality of the 




of- meieoroto^md pamtlim’' and 
i-drgttlidgs^ diagrams to : eifplm: what 
makes'tne. weather, and pqttraits of 
soimt^ of the st)l6hij$(s wiiq have play- 
ed a prbrhineht.folb In iKb hlstoW of 
. the aiiblbct. All this fiilly:lu|tiries-the 
'.dalfti that, the book is a'^cpmplete< 


illustrated guide to meteoroloidcBl 
phenomena, weather forecasting and 
climate". 

Of the five sections, the most 
readable is "The Changing Climate" 
by John Oribbin. But the uninitiated 
reader should take care not to aedept 
all the author's views as being repre- 
sentative of the itiaiority of scientists 
working In tlUs field - ^Inch .of salt 
onally needed.. The following, 
section on “Fbrecasting" also makes 
interestinB reading, especially the 
account oi the bistorical development 
of meteorology: in our present era of 
scientific weather forecastiiu it is fas- 
dnatiiu to- be. reminded that until 
recently^ weather forecasts based on 
the position of the planets, ie. on 
astcometeorology, • enjoyed- great 
popularity. 

The less successful parts of the 
book are the three enrlier sections on 
“What makes Weather", “Naturd 
Phenomena" add "World Weather”. 
Here, there' are too many inconsis- 
tencies -and repetitions, inadequate 
.explajietioas.!of technical expressions, 
and a su^rldrig number of 
elementary mistakes - for example in 
-cohV^ting temperature differences' 
from Centlnade to Fahrenheit. For 
the next edition - which is sure! 

mpi 

IhiroduclloD-of some crossrrefer- 


accompanying pictures are a wel- 
come distraction from the view of 
the Later Roman Empire as a rigid 
hierarchy confining a mass of toijers 
bound by laws oiherediiary obliga- 
tion, and supporting a vast 
bureaucracy serving the airless courts 
of ineffectual emjMrors. We are re- 
minded that the Church had no con- 
stitutional position but survived only 
as a pressure-group, albeit privileged 
and well organized; also trie widely 
used label of "corruption'' needs to 
be explained as the workings of “a 
pluralist society with a multiplicity of 
vested interests, impinging on their 
government as effectively as their 
infiucnce allowed”. Overall one 
could have done with more anecdotal 
detail in the text which could have 
.served to illuminate some of the pic- 
tures: though one welcomes the im- 
age of simplicity in a Roman com- 
mander of the third centmy Bc found 
by fbrelan envoys cooking his own 
supper of turnips and, in the fourth 
century ad, the cuts in imperial staff 
made by the new emperor Julian, 
causing the sackings of barbers, 
cooks and eunuchs. 

The maps are clear and compre- 
hensive and for the most part are 
well contrived to relieve the text 
from the tedium of military narrative 
and the like. Absence of any cross- 
reference between the text and the 


about the vagaries of the weather in 
this country; the first four chapters 
provide some scientific background 
(the moderating influence on our cli- 
mate of the sea, the origin and char- 
acteristics of the various air masses 
that aKect us, the structure of a 
typical depression, etc) but the 
author only really gets into his stride 
when he starts ttuking about the wet- 
test months, the' ramiest days, the 
frequency of thunderstorms and 'so 
on. Weather enthusiasts who have a 
rain gauge or thermometer in their 
back garden and like to compare 
their records with those from other 
parts of the country will appreciate 
the multitude of detail, such as the 
30 cm (12 in) of snow which blocked 


lengthy captions to the maps is an 
irritation and results in repetition in 
several places. An immense quantity 
of detailed information is f 
through the maps and great 


purveyed 
t care 1ias 


E 


been taken over them. There are 
some lapses: the colony Augusta 
Rauricorum, which is specially fea- 
tured on page 132, ought to appear 
on the map of colonies on pages 
72-73. Those of Britain and Had- 
rian's Wall are deficient in several 
details. On the latter Pons Aelius 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne) is a wall-fort 
on the north side of the Tyne: the 
outpost forts Bewcastle and Birrens, 
ano the continuation of the wall gar- 
rison system down the Cumberland 
coast, are all omitted. Later in the 
volume the provincial boundaries in 
Britain (page 172) are incorrect since 
Chester is known to have been in 
Britannia Superior and not In- 
ferior. 

The pictures are a blend of old 
favourites and new discoveries. 
Among the former the purist may 
ilead some relief from the well- 
mown view of Hadrian's Wall on the 
crags west of Housesteads, not least 
because much of which is visible may 
be nineteenth-century rebuilding. 
The picture of Corintn (page 51) is 
surely intended to show the great 
citadel of the Acrocorinth towering 
in the background though the cap- 
tion is preoccupied with the miser- 
able remains or the Roman theatre. 
It is good to have an excellent aerial 
view of the Herodion (page 163), the 
extraordinary hill-top palace built by 
Herod, and hidden from sight by an 
artificial mound. Alongside this one 
could have expected in the section 
on Masada something on the Roman 
siee^camps, one of which is clearly 
visible in the accompanying aerial 
view. Among the drawings there is a 
fine reconstruction of the remarkable 
multiple watermills at Barbegal near 
Arles, which could produce flour 
sufficient to feed 8O,0OO. That they 
were working when thd' city was an 
imperial capital seems a clear pointer 
to where most of the output was 


destined. A reconstruction of ih. 
recmlly excavaitd late Repub^c^ 
villa in Etruria at Setiefinestre /nS 
69) IS welcome, and most recemS 
cavations have now revealed a bm 
ary and a plg-rearlna unit as tfe. 
ments in the original firat-Mntw 
complex. Finally it is unfortunate 
that there ts an error in the repro- 
duction of Professor Mann's table ai 
lesionaiy deployment (page 79 ) 
where Dacia has been left out oi tfe 
list of provinces and its second-cen- 
tury lemonary garrison (legion Xffl 
Gemma) is wrongly assigned to Dal- 
matia. 

At the centre of the volume tbe 
narration is interrupted and indi- 
vidual provinces are given Individual 
treatment with maps and pictures, 
Overall one might have hoped for 
more on the frontier regions and the 
society and economy wnich grew up 
in them, including the peoples who 
bordered on the Empire. Tomt> 
stones and sculpture could have been 
better employed to reveal local cul- 
tures and traditions, which make up 
the provincial identities clearly dis- 
cernible in the Roman world. Whai 
is really disappointing (especially 
after Cornell on Italy in the fint 
section) is that one province appears 
to be little different ftom the next 
when the medium is lar^ colour 
pictures of ruins, arenas, bridges, 
aqueducts and the like. The last item 
of all in the volume (before the 
excellent inde.xes and blbi]ography|,i$ 
a cartoon in which Asterix, standing 
before a huge bridge in course o7 
construction, compimns that Roman 
building prefects are defacing the 
landscape. Perhaps it might have 
been worth recalling how the citueos 
of Ephesus were once reprimanded 
by the emperor Antoninus Pius for 
showing no appreciation of the huge 
building projects being foisted upoa 
them by a rich and ambitious fellow- 
citizen, preferring instead shows and 
subsidized food. The emperor would 
have found much to please, him b 
the portrayal of his empire in thii 
atlas. 


roads at Deal in February 1969, tlis 
at G 
e 

- jnph)at 

in January 1976. The book is re- 


The lie of the land 


record 31”C (^”F) at Glasgow in 
August 1968 and (he wind gust of 
215 kph (134 mph) at Lowtber Hill 


Margaret Lyttelton 

Nicholas 0. L. Hammond 

(Editor): 


Ados of the Greek and Roman World. 
In Antiquity . , 


merited ^ i suggest .a thprbush dieclE 
sar'sclentlnc emtor and 


Iw a competenr sclentl 

the Imroducllon-of sQn. 

ences.’ The book could (hefi be re 
commerided very high)y'(o ne>Qb|e of 
all .a^ who' Brd .;Jnteriesfed' in' the 
'wootEdr... .. ^ . 

.• Thfiyifeathifjiff will appeal 
e&pedally to those who revel in tacts 


maps are wron^y labelled and. from - 
one table it appears that Durham has 
more gales than LerwickV The.un- 
. wary' reader might be misled into 
believing that, mirages necessarily 
-provide evldehce of convection and 
good' conductors of hekt are 
better radiatbis' than poor ephduo:' 
tors. But Ihefe afe'celatively minor 
blemishea, although a ' glossary of 
fe^n^ tetms would make a useful 
* addition. 


iU'/-'..- 
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markably up to date; published in 
,,Mny 19&, It contains an account of 
; the cold s^ll of lasi January. There is 
: a useful index tmd a map snowing the 

‘if M8.. 

errors and misprints; wfoe of the 

Several so-ealied atlases of the Greek 
and Roman world have been pub- 
lished in. the past twenty years, pro- 
duced by distinguished scholars, so 
that judged ^ Its title alone this new 
Allas of me Greek Roman Wojiii 
in Antiquity t by - Nicholas 

Hammond, > might .appear ' super- 
fluous. .This, however, unlike the 
earlier works, Is a • topographical , 
atlas, not an atlas in the extended 
use. pf the word as - designating a 
lavishly illustrated.general hlstor:L It 
is a scholarly work designed to ^ow 
tqe location of IQ, 000 sites, and to 
reveal,, by- .means 'of > Contbiind maps 
the geographical and jgeblQglcaJ epn- 
figurations which ' underlie the life 
and history of the andent Ciaiuical 
vmrld. Professor Hamrapnd i& the 
ided edifor,.' for his experience ‘ in 
editing The Oxford Clt&stcal Oietton- 
a/y has riven jiitn a broad outlbok 
on- the. Ancient ; World, while his 
I- phv-EpirUs ' andi -Macedonia' ' 

I 'tTCinselves emphasize, the connefr 
' jllons betw^rt geography. and hislbry. 

•' The Atto.tohtalns-more than forty 

'maps,, some with tisefo] ^ detailed ^ in- 
•jets* siwh as tlfe.one on' tK^ map of 
^Haly showing the defences of *i«. 

half the maps, 

Neglittiic; and ,'BTqnze Ages. : while 

!fhi Roman ..world, 

which .' Inmtablv .rhMite- 'tVkBV .aJ, 
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tricilon to monochrome, wliiph wu 
obviously a necessary economy, avtj 
this otherwise handsomely pfoau<» 
book a sombre appearance, bat ii 
does not obscure the detail on 
contoured maps. It does, howcwr, 
occasionally lead to some conmiw 
on other maps; for example the tem- 
tories of the Hellenistic kingdoms sj« 
not very well differemiated. 

The information conveyed in 
maps has been compiled by schoi*rs 
who are experts on particular 
or subjects; thus Hammond .ninuw 
is responsible for .several of '.‘f* 
Greek maps, while ' A. L. F. 
has compiled the maps of Britain ajw 
Gaul, and J,J. mVes that of JM 

Balkans. In all thirty-five scholars 
have made, contributions. Tne 
is not confined to purely tof«' 
graphical maps. There ore 
tratlng . succeeding phases qf 
history, such as tfife spread of.Mywo 
aeah civilization,, the great rni^i' 
lions, and the extent of. the AlhenjJJ 
Empire. In the Roman section, trer* 
me, for example, maps show^ . J* 
advance of Christianity, 


are, for exami 
advance of .>• / 

trade routes. This latter, h^«f' 
seems rather sparse and laCKWg • 
detail; for example, H has 
tion of, the Incens? Road.- .TJe jaP 
of the Eastern Provinces wight 
have Included more Info^ahoj; 
some welirattested sites ®rid, w8 
afe omitted? And sinde this 

obviouriy be a valuable work of 

ferehce for the'senertl read®f' Jr 
well as the -speciflisl, It 'WoW «« 
been helpful If a few more of iw 
mapS'' had ■ inriuded dates f« Pr 
titles. 






. a'nd 



ici, vrui^iuic Oi-.v*. art 

5), Inriudes- W JntreJ^Jd 
Teiigthy Obrnmeniary ty R- 

i^aHel-text traiislaUpn 

whiii bririnaUx'apiieare^n'th 
Qaislcal lilwl^ S tfS 

& poem,*whichls 

.ciesaif' and l*oifipeyi,wri^^ 
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The globe writ small 
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Craig Brown 

HSNRV Root: 

Heory Root's World of Knowledge 
)92pp- Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 29? 780»7 2 

Encyclopedias tend to fall into two 
categories. Hiey are either strictly 


Informative, supplying the reader 
wjlh facts and figures about people 
and places, or they are philanthropic, 


encouraging the reader to lake up an 
interest In the body, or needlework, 
or Europeon cookery. Henry Root’s 
World of Knowledge combines the 
tivo, providing a unique and helpful 
voice on ^at is perhaps the 
, broadest range of topics ever brought 
'logelher in one book. 

Among a sparklingly informed 
^el or contributors is A. J. P. 
Taylor, and it is obvious from Root's 
personal comments on him that his 
accessibility and- erudition have 
proved to be an inspiration in the 
compilation of the book. "He says he 
used to compose his famous BBC 
lectures, in a taxi on the way to the 
studio", writes Root in A. J. P. 
Taylor's individual entry, "and there 
seems no obvious reason to dis- 
believe him." Underneath a photo- 
graph of Taylor runs the caption. 
"This most undeceived of scholars 
has turned common sense into an 
academic discipline." This caption 


Pack drills 

Mark Amory 

Andrew Pennycook; 

^ Book of Card Games 

Granada. £8.95 (paperback. 


g^246'll756 7 

Book {if Cfirrf Games is Intellcc- 
inaliy; demanding, provoking, dull, 
sifrpristng and impossible to com- 
plete. It IS also nil attack, starling in 
105 second sentence, on snobs Tike 
*be real game 
» bridge and only when you are too 
many or too stupid, must you fall 
wk on canasta, piquet or Oh Hell! 
(^armingly known also as Oh 
™aw! o!_ Botheration). , Andrew 
rennycook is most helpful when you 
« ioo few, .offering tour variations 
JOT three bridge players and no less 
twelve if you are only two. He 
l?i * ^9“ through the gener- 
nrf l*°‘Ous history of a game, then 
® bletjd of rules, practical in- 
t^ion and fatherly advice on how 
io _play the comihdnest form. The 
wtus of what is being said, whether 
w, emtbra or etiquette, is not al- 
!jjys absolutely clear. A bridge«play- 
**^®°^* when driven beyond 
-by social chatter that 
- I? unconscious cheating, 
wclaim, "Well, are we play- 
“'8 the rules or are we not?" 

answer of course is no, we are 
hdndy to be aware of 
i£i « ^ to me 

on the twelfth' trick 
K n'aSf ®®rrected any time before 
X shuffled , with' no pen- 

that .(he non-o^nding 
which cards may' be 
P?)?a"-by , the revoker's -partner. 


that dummy 
MiHi' ttot to 


KrtnwAM? J before passliw. 
ffierifaV not point oiit & 
If In dishonesty of paiiaing as 
JJ Jf9P ftiought when there is only 
•teci he can legally play; tor 
teume'what to do about a 
who.kys in a eon- 
®wM?*V‘‘Milriy ^Id call a 

^^ai^nd,^ Broadly stfeakihg, 
,tnig ts a ,.practf(»l, sUghtly 
,■ of how to 

^eptaWe bridge 'player. 

the: fbnowfog 
^^^'^Tunithrou^ reflhemente 
trick band ftaewn 


might provide an epitaph for The 
World of Knowledge itseU. Root has 
realized that to communicate with 
the largest number of people it is 
necessary to inform, not just throu^ 
plain fact, but also through illustra- 
tion, humour and, occasionally, 
frank opinion as well. "I shall consid- 
er my job well done", he writes in his 
introduction, "if in the future a 
member of a common family, stuck 
for an argument while in a fireside 
discussion of some grey area or poli- 
tical minefield, says; ‘Let us take 
Root from the shelf and see what he 
has to say about this difficult issue'." 

With tliis worthy aim in mind, 
Root has assembled his magnificent 
team of experts -< both Barry and 
Edward Norman contribute, as do 
both Paul and Samuel Johnson - and 
with their help he has sketched the 
whole world in miniature. In the 
space of one page you will find 
Dante, Alighieri; Darwin, Charles; 
David, Elizabeth; Davies, Dickie; 
Davis, Fred; Davis, Steve; Day; 
Day, At The End of The; Days, In 
Those; Dajra, These; Dead; Dealers, 
Antique: Dean, James: Death; De- 
bates; Debussy, Claude; Debut; and 
Decency, Common. With an uncanny 
instinct for the needs of the com- 
mon family. Root varies the tone 
and perspective of each entry, feeling 
no need for the length to be dictated 
1^ conventional ideas of importance. 
Tnus Decency, Common is three 
times as lone as Death. This is no 
criticism of Derih: it Is wide-ranging 
and pithy, beginning with the 


so that with sufficient application you 
can work out where your own cards 
end up; Contract Wnist is said un- 
equivocally to be a more difficult and 
more interesting game than Contract 
Bridge; and there is a bid of mifios, 
called like a suit and meaning that 
you will lose that number of tricks. 
Few will not learn something here. 

From a game 1 play often 1 turned 
to games I play rarely, piquet and 
rummy. Again it was curiously ex- 
hausting getting through the rules, 
even though they wereTamlliar. You 
fed you ought to bc able to master 
them at normal reading speed but, as 
with the prddsi of an opera plot, I 
found I had to go back, even read 
aloud. The mind-numbing simplicity 
of "The cards are dealt one at a time 
to each player, going clockwise 
round the table, until everyone has 
the number of cards required by the 
rules of the game" is Suddenly ex- 
changed for intricate complications. 
Again I learned something: that 
there' is a tactic in piquet of under- 
calling your hand so as to mislead 
your opponent about your strength; 
and that there are forty variations of 
rummy before it is held to have 
become one of the eight types of 
cUiasta. 

Finally I attempted to do what I 
had assumed the book had been de- 
signed for, to learn a new game; and 
failed. Bezique has always sounded 
enjoyable and often comes with 
pretw scorers. There are fifty-three 
pages devoted 'to' the family, -..'six .to 
the main game. I am sure it Is posri* 
ble to learn to play from (hose six 
pages but, perh^ through feeble- 
ness, I did not; The difficulty is the 
constant awareness of how murii 
more easily you-could learn ftom. a 
person than k booki The Baok y Card 
Games doei not pretend to be rom- 


ance, of poker), but it Indtides nneen 
families or typea qud huudr^, of 
disHoct games: thousands of hours to 
be beguiWy wasted. Fw pn^nefe 
with a pack of co^. and no kn<w- 


pbservation that it is “The last great 
joke played on us by life. The mis- 
take we make is to sweep it under 
the caroet", following with a brief 
but telling quotation from Chris- 
topher Booker, and concluding with 
an overview - "Death is no respecter 
of persons. It doesn't distinguish be- 
tween race and religion, emour and 
creed. See Indians, The Pueblo." 

For many entries, Root believes 
that the pertinent anecdote will suf- 
fice: "It IS not generally known that 
Dickie Davies has got an 'A' level in 
The History of Art." From time to 
time, a value-judgment is allowed to 
slip In, but only after much consid- 
eration, as In: "Quite the nicest thing 
about Elizabeth David's new cookery 
book is that it's so intensely person- 
al” or in “Quite the nicest thing 
about Arabella Boxer's new cookery 
book is that it's so intensely .person- 
al." Al other limes, he will give the 
feel of a word, rather than a cold 
definition: “Day: “It’s been such a 
wonderful day, Susan. Don't spoil 
it." 

Of course, like all dictionary com- 
pilers, including Dr Johnson ("He 
was never so readable as when in 
conversation with his friend Bos- 
well"), Henry Root has firm prefer- 
ences in literature. He particularly 
admires writers of the old school 
who are still active in contemporary 
journalUm, and he enjoys quoting 
them, often vrith some accuracy. In 
his definitions. “Only the owlish", he 
informs us In his introduction, "go to 
their shelves to check each quote and 
reference. I am a busy man." To 
most of these writers, he also awards 
a personal entry. "Marshall, Arthur 
(b. 1910): Philip Howard writes: 'Our 
merry Nestor with a twinkle in his 
ey6'. The Queen Mum of Journalism 
. . . ." “Howard, Philip (b. 1945); 
The merry Mercury or the book 
pages. The thinking man's Geoffrey 
Wheatooft." "Smith, Godfrey (b.l9^): 
Philip Howard writes: 'Qur 

Jack Falstaff of (he Sunday Supple- 
ments!.". 

When Root admires an artist or 
thinker, he will say so: “Moore, 
Henre (b.l898); What he doesn't put 
Into his sculptures Is as significant as 
what he does." “Norman, Dr Ed- 
ward (b.l930): The thinking man's 
Malcolm Muggeridge. In his impor- 
tant Reith Lectures of 1978, he cor- 
' rectly argued that since the Church's 
proper province was the hereafter 
ana the unintelligible it should not 
concern itself witn ethical problems 
arising from Jhe whole range of 
human misery on earth - disease, 
starvation, bigotiy, infolerance, tor- 
ture, death and despair. Yet he is an 
approachable man who keeps a very 
decent bottle of sherry in his rooms 
at Cambridge and likes, to laugh." 

Perhaps having both William 
Blake and Benny Green on his panel 
of contributors has inspired what can 
only be described, as R^^t's global 
vision; though no, ^t . admirer of 
E. M. Forster (“That he was a 
hojnosexual who spent most of his 
life at King's. Collegd, Cambridge,, 
will occasion little surprise when one 
rememlMTS that he once recom- 
mended . loyalty to .one's ftiends 
abb^ loyalty to. One's cOuntry”), 
Root does follow hi$ $dvfce to "only 
connect”, often supplying the same 
definition for a great many different 
people. For. ibstanCe.'^lt.u too easfly 
over-looked, perhaps; that she la an 


Dramatis personae 


Sophie Cooper 

Ian Herbert (Editor): 

Who's Who In the Theatre: 17th 
Edition 

Volume I: Biographies 
749pp. 0 8103 0235 7 
Volume 2: Playbills 
27^. 0 8103 0236 5 

Gale Research Company. $140 the 
set. 

The British have inherited more and 
better reference books than (hey can 
use. Our clergy have been minutely, 
catalogued ana T wonder how often 
the pages of a volume which I found 


recently on families of Scottish des- 
cent who have emigrated to America 
are eagerly turned. At the same time 
basic works arc threatened. Dreadful 
rumours and vulgar books come 
from Debrelt. Now the seventeenth 
edition of Who’s Who in rfie Theatre 
has appeared, bigger and brighter 
than ever before but tottering visibly, 
like a musical that has been in .des- 
perate trouble on the road but finally 
made it to Broadway. The cover 'is 
red, black, orange, blue and yellow. 
There are two volumes for the first 
time in a larger format. My 1972 
edition cost £10; this pair costs $140 
and there’s the rub. Not that the 
price has been multiplied by seven 
mit that it is in dollars: Broadway 
may be the furthest East it is eolng 
to get. There is no British pubusher 

K st though the date is 1981. Cfopies 
ave to be obtained from London 
Theatre Record where the editor, Ian 
Herbert, appean to be handling 
marketing hunself, while soldiering 
on with an inadequate team for edi- 
tion eighteen. 

There are imperfections, but first 
•let ft be clear that this work and Us 
continuation are essential, not so 
much for contentpoiailes. who could 
with determination discover much of 
. the inforin&tipn elswhere, as for 
(hose a generation fiehCe when it will 
have become impossibly obscure. 
The first edition In 1912 included o 
continental section ' and prominent 
theatrical family trees. It flourished 
and reajHteared roughly every two or 
three years before the war, during 
which' there was an interval, and 
every four or five, since, In 1930 
inactive names were cut for the first 
time and in 1933 film “activities" 
were noticed, but kept in a support- 
ing role^Alt is still, strictly legitimate. 
Robert Redford Cor example Is not 
included, James Maion has been re- 
stored only b^use he appeared, 
albeit .briefly, 6n Broadway in 1979 
and Jane Fonda tnay oonsiaer herself 
lucky to .be hanging on with only an 
anti-war revue on the boards since 
1963. Ballet dancers were promised 
their own book and hived off ln> 
1961; though it never materialized,- 
they have not been allowed to' re- ■ 
enter. The loss of seating , plans . 
. causes, me no dismay either and the . 
cropping of continental . oa.ihes is' 
feaUstlc. subject js the theatre of , 
London, and New York, with a glance 


at the Stratfords of Avon and 
Ontario. 

Volume One really is a Who's 
Who. The fun of checking who's in. 
who's out is dampened by an admis- 
sion of sonMthing very like defeat in 
the preface. An editorial board of 
distinguished old buffers (surely 
young agents and producers would 
be better informed?) made up a list 
of a thousand new names. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent out but only 
three hundred are included. About 
2,200 live people, mostly actors, do 
appear. The core of (he whole work 
is the complete, dated list of all the 
parts they nave played. You can find 
out if Gielgud ever played Macheath 
in The Beggar's Opera (yes, in 1940 
when Redgrave was ill), whatever 
became of John Neville (he went to 
Nova Scotia where he played Othello 
in 1978), how. Ginger Rogers got her 
start (by winning a ChaiTeston conv 
petition in Texas) and more obscure 
tacts about less well-known players. 
Usuolly age is revealed, which is 
interesting, and the names of parents 
and spouses and places of birth and 
education, which tend to be less so. 
My theory that the key figures of the 
Royal Court were all born in India Is 
not entirely borne out; I have only 
found Anthony Page and Undsay 
Anderson so far. There Is also a list 
-of those who have been dropped, 
with an asterisk against those who 
are believed to be dead. 

Volume Two is in no way a Who's 
Who. It consists mainly of playbills 
for 1976-79 with an inaex. so that it 
is possible, to discover if a play was 
put on In those years, where \t was 
staged and who ^ts a credit. There 
is no way ^ telling if it was a 
success, unless it managed, to survive 
into the all-time lon^ runs. These are 
listed in alphabetical order so it 
would take a considerable time to 
discover the runner-up to The 
Mouseuapt uqless you were confi- 
dent that you imew. all .ibp ro^,iel^' 
' ddrs; The ^ntestlcks^ a ! whtmuc^ 
little musical that failed here, had 
been on in New York for -twenty 
years in 1980, but I think it has come 
off dnee. That is the great difficulty 
with any work of this kind. The 
whole book is two years out of date 
already ageing daily. Seven Ham- 
lets are listed but not Michael Pen- 
nington, Frank Grimes' Or-Jonathan 
Pryce, none of whom has an entry. 
The most frequently produced plays 
were 7?ie Oterry Ordtard^ Tmuffe^ 
Happy Days and The finpOrtahee of 
Bena Earnest (another one coming 
up ftom tlie National), with four 
each. With no clue as to how each 
was received or how long it ran,, it is 
hard to say if there was' a glut. If you 
know something already. Volume 
Two is d good'plaqe to check Uvlf 
you are Interested and browsing, you 
will enjoy yourself; if you want ,to- 
disebver some specific fact,- you may' 
• be thwarted and have to console 
. your^ with the reminder that this 
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i ^ourseli with ttie reminoer that tnis 
s' the best book on the Caots of. the 
English-speaking theatre that exists 
hm In so far and .fo long as it 
does';.' 
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ledsei tWi is the perfect |^k;,for 
those who know a little. tnw are 
bound to be and suWVeUes 

with which to experiment; bqt Mginr 
nefe with foeir. toedpm do 
better to pester ftiends to take them 
•through the irksome business of 
gras^g the 'nidlments . of a- new. 
' gjarne'^ -. '' 

The IntematUfHol Film Encydop^la 
by Ephraim Kate hqa 

Tjfe VQluriie;:6oilteida t^jgrapwM ot, 
aoh^j-'dlrewdn i>od^ScriP 


Marlene Dietrichj;.Diaaa Dors, Britt 


Loren, thus .connecting these isolated 
actresses to Ui .central', theme or 
aspiration. The same crossrieferenc- 
ing serves hch nien ("Haziness 
eluded him”), riamorous women 


“...arifndftiMnwi)feVeiou^Mi«<H4lh»‘res«<lu^^h ' 

. .» JiwnnoShattock, Bibliographer, Victorian Studlaa Centre, University 
■ ..bfUfesster. 

, T^tfa . what thsgr Bay about LTTIR'b ' • . 

ANNVALBIBLIOORAPHY OF VICTQBIANSTtmW 

.N(w.itoifiVa-^F«areunittIat(on < - .. 
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(VIn any list of the gteateSt films 
of all time, at least two by K would 
ftave fo be incln^eq. ) .and many 
others; • •' 

'Silmptuously illustrated,.' .vfi.tb 
twertty-el^t lino .drawWgs. - ninety 
photogrej^s knd ' jone :map of 
EUroiS; Heniy -ftop/'f 
Knowl^e represents ;a;n0W;^dqpai- 
tufe in home educatlod. It is a joy tb 
hanrfiA : and'' a triumph for comiqoti 
■gexi^i 


yiGTpRIAN STlHJIEigf: iB 7 $. 198 Q 

.Cfoimpiled & edited 

ApprdximaMy 14,000 entries, aisveh broad S6atlima, iiiore then one hundred 
Biibieections; 6,000 Icsyff^B in & 

•Wtle_£ndeiceifc 

AnguatJ96^ .q^i; ^N b.0l82$7-65-M^^^^ 

AVAxLaBU^!^ 1^ : 

A!uhUMedldoiiinndalliia4lMiiriie.6JfeT*EMarynyoui’ri^ 
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Liking thyself 


Healing thyself 


Mary Warnock 

Miriam Stoppard: 

\ Ever}*wonun's Mfe>Gulcle 

447 pp. Mac(li)nflld. £9,95. 
i n 356 UH5fl8 0 

At first sight, there are two things 
•^inst Miriam Stoppard's big boo^ 
'fne first is probably not her fault. 
Wc arc told in the blurb that being 
and staying healthy, for a woman, 
means “being able to cone". Now for 
my generation, the word “cope"' was 
j itself a tiorror word. “I expect Nanny 

will cope", my rich friends said when 
I begged that, just for one morning, 

\ they might look after one of my 
children Tor me. “Voii’re so wonder- 
ful". others said, “/ newr know how 
you cope". Ft was coping rhni de- 
; fcated us. It was a constant pre- 
occupation. It is depressing to near 
that, twenty years later, our countcr- 
parls are still trying to cope. 

But I doubt whether Miriam Stop- 
pard herself would have chosen that 
depressing expression, so suggestive 
of a world without fovc, certainly 
without pleasure. She is aJtoaether 
too jolly and confident. 

The serond objection against the 
book IS that It is ton like a jumbo 
rolour supplement, especially de- 
signed for women, it is true, but with 
just the right mix' of letter-press, 
diagrams and really rather beautiful 
photographs, though, happily, in 
black and white. • 

^1 the same It is a good book* 
and certainly one that win be widely ' 
read. Anyone with dku^ters who 
can read will do well tolruy it and 
leave it lying nboul. Children will do 

lh»n,eali,aB l... . .. i 


don't need paroxysms of sincerity to 
achieve ii; indeed undue honesty 
may be ihuuglit a hindrance. Never- 
theless it is, as Miriam Stoppard welt 
knows, of the utmost importance, if 
you are to live an enjoyable life, to 
he on good terms witn yourself, and 
to be quite pleased with what you 
see when you look in the mirror in 
the mornings. It is the mixture of 
everyday advice about health and 
good looks with unprofound but 
sensible psychological encouragement 
that makes this book a comfort lo 
read. 

To the analytic it may appear that 
Miriam Stoppard has an unresolved 
and anihigiious altitude to some 
areas of her siibjcci-malter. On the 
key subject of femininity itself, she 
admits her problem. She finds that 
she cannot reconcile the intellectual 
appreciation of the equality of men 
and women, her awareness of the 
powerful forces of social conditioning 
on girls, with her feeling that- she 
wants to be as she has been brought 
up to be. This honesty about her 
own attitudes is a particularly en- 
dearing nspccl of the book, when 
nppronching the section on sexual 
behaviour site admits to extreme dif- 


Ihemselves nothitw but good If they 
V sneak up to it white their parents are 
oil and read the bils about sex, and 
gaae ar the', pbplographa. Atid the 
reason why |iris, especially, will do’ 
themselves good is because the 
wliote emphasis of ihe book is on 
confidence and self-esteem, at what- 

'ukeW."™- “ 

In some ways it is easier to like 
yourself than lo know younelf: you 


own attitudes is a particularly en- 
dearing nspccl of the book, when 
nppronching the section on sexual 
behaviour site admits to extreme dif- 
ficulty amounting to distaste, in writ- 
ing about sexual "techniques", be- 
cause in real life that isn't what sex is 
like at all. When writing about the 
^rking mother. she lapses 
shamelessly into on autobiographical 
account of her own feelings of guilt 
nbout her children. But personal 
confession increases the universal 
aj)j)eal of whet she says. We are 


drawn into a kind of sympathy quite 
absent when we read more didactic, 
quasi-scientific works. 

But the ambiguity leads her to one 
senous failure. Bhe never really dis- 
cuss the nature of non-morital sex- 
ual Klations. In talking about sex, 
sh 6 Is careful always to refer to the 
'•partner", not the "huaband**. She 
ruiu^hrouto possible choices in life, 
jnetuding the choice not to get mar- 
ried, or to be a lesbian, and also 
discusses different methods of con- 
traception. But she never really tack- 
les the historical Issue of the differ- 
ence that the pill has made to the 
jray that yromen live. This is partly 
because she is cautious about the 


pill, giving equal weight to other 
forms of contraception. Though this 
may be medically admiraNe, it 
underplays (he sociological signifi- 
cance or the new attitude to con- 
traception. Before the pill people 
had lo go to great lengths to find out 
where there was a Marie Slopes Cli- 
nic; and once there, they were often 
asked when (hey intended lo get 
married. It is difierent today. 

Anolher failure is that the book is 
not explicit about the emotional hor- 
rors that can accompany marriage. 
Miriam Stoppard of course admits 
that marriages break down, and she 

f ives the familiar statistics. But she 
oes not discuss the rage or positive 
hatred that may precede the break- 
down of a marriage, or indeed con- 
tinue with it; and this is I think, a 
quite serious omission, ft is no good 
Ming honest and frank and confi- 
dence-boosting about women's sex- 
uality unless you are equally suppor- 
tive about their frequent bad reel- 
ings, resentment and anger. (Of 
course men feel the same thinp, out 
that is not her problem.) 

Mrs Stoppard Is first and foremost 
a doctor; and if she is not all that 
subtle on the emotions, she is espe- 
cially excellent, as a former practis- 
ing dermatologisl, on all matters re- 
lated to the skin. She is scathine 
about the alleged virtues of fac^ 
packs, and the cosmetic manufactur- 
er claims for deep-cleansing and 
other mystenous powers. She ex- 
plains how harmful exposure to the 
sun, and excessive soap and water 
are to the skin, and how various 
dieu may affect it. But with ail this 
realism and knowledge, she is greatly 
in tnvour of make-up (and particular- 
from spots). 
Not only is all this comforting, ft airo 
carries wci^t. At this point we be- 
.lleve her, because sbe speaks as a 
professional. 

1 Miriam Stoppard 

te the Marie Stopes of our riitie. For, 
like Marie Stopes, she has her 
romantic side. Sex and love are 
nghtly, confounded. But in her case 
w are convinced that this arises not 
from theo^, but straight from ex- 
penence. And therefore her book 
half encyclopedia, half autobiogra- 
phy, U a nice encouraging read. 


Probing the PRC 


f^bRIc M.;KaplaN grid JyiLUN . ducHops which Help to 'rel 
M. SObin.i developmhnls to China’s 
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fStSShw its unhappy place in 
Chinese history: many critical issues, 
such as population control; economic 
p annmg and Implementation, unem- 
plwmcnt, (he expansion of the orl- 
^te secior-of the economy, the role 
of Higher education, the foncUoning 
of the new legal system, and defence 
slratew, are now Introduced for the 
depth™ analysed In greater 

. TTie editonr haveirled to present a 
dispqssldhate riew of evems^hina 

ana tnav ('laim tn tiBi.. ^.111 


presehtBijloil dfali 

book Is biislnessl 


book Is biislnessilke 
well-balanced, fecty 


‘HO ipouiicaij 
f however, de- 

S22 ®t‘'®‘whment .i!nd, in this re- 
spect, the presen^t edition will repre 

• ‘*1® ®y®s hf many 

rei|ders, JTiO; general tone of com- 

^ L.?'* ‘replaces what 

^ 6®**l® *Aewhal lin- 
cntlcal approKh where occasionally 
feeilntt of gbbdwilr &nd friendshio 
Sng.. >.i.der^ 


J. F. WatHins 

Tony Smith (Editor); 

The Macmillan Guide to Family 
Health 

832pp. Macmillan. £14.95. 

Q 335 27870 4 

The great moments in a reviewer's 
life come when he is called upon to 
review the almost unreviewable. It is 
then that Ihe task becomes a chal- 
lenge comparable to cycling up the 
Nqiih Face of the Eiger, unreview- 
ability is most intense when the book 
in question is the only one, or the 
best, of its kind. How can one re- 
view the Bible, or the Manual of 
Infantry Training, or the London 
relepnone Directory, for example? 

The Macmillan Guide to Family' 
Health is unquestionably the best 
manual of body maintenance' and re- 
pair that has ever been produced. It 
\reighs 4 lbs 10 oz, measures 9W x 
In X 2^4 inches, and contains 832 
pages. It was composed by twenty- 
seven doctors, two science writers, 
and an editorial team of sixteen, led 
^ the Medical Correspondent of 
Tfie HmeSt and their names are all 
given in the list of credits. It has four 
SMtlpns. Part I deals vrfth the Heal- 
thy Body and how to keep it healthy. 
Part II deals with self-diagnosis, 
mainly in a series of splendid flow 
diagrams which guide the sufferer, or. 
the delighted hypochPndriac, to a 
preliminary diagnosis. Thus, If you 
have painful ankles your answers 
may lead rou to a diagnosis of 
sprelr^ or. fracture, or gout, and so 
on. These charts solve the old prob- 
lem met by everyone who loves to 
^owse In books with titles like 
Home Doctor^ namely, how to avoid 
the awfiil conviction that one is suf- 
fenng simultaneously from at least 
rour kinds ' of cancer, and several 
deadly Infectious diseases. 

This state of mind will, on the 
other hand, be brought on by Pari 
ui, which describes in plain language 
diseases, disorders, and other prob- 
lems, classified by the system in- 
wived and also alphabetically, ft is 
reading this section 
that the flow charts provide an im- 
medlate aptidote. Part IV gives prac- 
tical advice on caring for the sick. 
Every page has excellent, clear illus- 
trations, which, Jlke 'the text, are 
totally accurate. They are even 
morally sound, since some of the 
patient ore given dark faces. There 
js one slightry worrying Illustration.' 
however, to which it 5 my painful 
duty to draw attention. On page 606 
there- is 4. drawing of sexual inter- 

a woaian , as the text puts it. Neith- 
er party to the transaction seems to 
enjoyment, but 
that is not the point. At £15 a time 
P 4 this book will 
members of the upper 
JjfSdle class, die landed aristocrat 
and reviewers, Who have to consider ' 
ronstantly the moral welfare of (heir 

ta will haw 

to dedde whether to tear out the 
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page in question before pladne ih. 
voUe on .he coffee-, aEl/TI It' 

What is the place of this comoUa. 
tion in Contemporary Euroiw»n 
Thought? As part of the libraXi 
weatliouse. or in the refcrenwJL! 
Jon of die local Carnegie Libraw^c 
book will be of great use to 
family. Does the butler suffer from 
hallucinations? Turn to Chart 22 
question 1 : “Have you noticed one 
foljowing symp. 

'oms generalised coi^ 

Sion. .. agitated behaviour.? 
signs of physical illness?" If tie 
answer is yes, the instruction is "Call 
your doctor nowl This may be *- 
Iinum. See Chart 15 (Confusion)", 
Many of us occasionally twitch and 
tremble. Chart 13 can reassure us 
that we may be afflicted by nothing 
vwse than mild caffeine poisoning 
and need no more drastic remedy • 
thM a few hours without tea w 
coffee. Difficulty in breathing? Oiari 
41 will enable us to disliireuish readi- 
ly beiwen Anxiety and Pneumocon- 
iosis. Chart 65 leads us unerrinflly 
through eleven causes of Painful Ue 
and, like all the charts, directs us to 
the doctor if we cannot make a di- 
agnosis. Just as the principal function 
of a general practitioner is to tell his 
patients what they are not suffering 
from, so these charts will help to 
allay much needless anxiety, and 
now and again may save a life. They 
make the hook essential to Master 
Manners sailing without a ship's 
surgeon. 

Nowlists and playwrights will find 
Part III the most useful section, 
There are few things which cause 
more hnnoyanre to members of the 
medical profession than inaccuracy in 
the descrip^tions of the diseases wnich 
wnters inflict upon their characlen. 
Dickens was a serious offender in 
this respect. The death of Little Nell, 
for example, appears lo have been 
caused by some rare tropical discMc, 
like Lassa Fever, wnich is an' 
epidemiological absurdity before ihe 
invention of the aeroplane. Other 
writers are also guilty. If Job had 
been as severely smitten with boils as 
his biographer claims he would 
almost certainly have died of septi* 
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death. He may, however, have died, 
quite unnecessarily, of superimpo^d 
hypothermia. In the world of opera, 
any doctor could have told Puccini 
that a woman dying of tubercutosis 
could not sing loucfly enough to be 
heard even in the first row of the 
stalls. From now on we shall be - 
spared these solecisms if only crea- 
tive writers will toke the (rouble to 
look up the facLs. A spy. for exam* 
pie, could be captured because of an' 
attack of tenosynovitis which pre* 
vents him from pulling the trigger of 
his revolver. A great violinist could 
be put temporarily out of action by a 
frozen shoulder, and so on. 

This book, in short, Is for every- 
one. ft will continue to give plea$ufe> , 
instruction, and reassurance as the.: 
centuries unroll. 


The Natural History of the Mediteri^' 
neon by Tegwyn Harris. 244pa 
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I Masilvn French: 

SIttkespeare's Division of Experience 
376pp. Cape. £ 12 .^. 
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Smon Shepherd: 

Amirons and Warrior Women: 

Varieties of Feminism in 
Seventeenth-Century Drama 
234pp. Brighton; Harvester. £22.50. 
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Wooing, Wedding, and Power; 
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29Sp^^. Columbia University Press. . 
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} Patricia Monaghan: 

T Women In Myth and Legend 
319pp. Junction Books. £12.50 
(paperback, £5.95). 
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The value of any work of literary 
criticism depends not on its theore- 
tical position but on the talent and 
perceptiveness of its author. This iru- 
ttrfi is reasserted afresh by a com- 
parison of these four works of femin- 
itl criticism, which resemble each 
other in approach and overlap in 
subject-matter. One is brilliant, one 
inrunaltng but suggestive, and two 
are more or less worthless. Tlie out- 
siinding book Is Shakespeare's DM- 
M, ^^pfHence by Marilyn 
nench; it seems to me the finest 
ptece of feminist criticism we have 
yet had. Its central argument is that 
Shakespeare offers us a threefold 
direion of experience, first into mas- 
culuie and feminine, and then, by a 
; ^DMivision of the latter, into "inlaw" 
and outlaw" feminine. The mascu- 
JK, Pfinripie, “predicnted on the 
ie kill, 15 the role of power-in- 
i«-tvorld. It is associated with pro- 
t ^ and ownership, with physical 
i assertiveness, authority, in- 

®^ndence and the right, rights, 

, ** erects permanent 
** action over feel- 
ing. thought over sensation. The out- 
Sb.i is associated with 

flarktioss. chaos, flesh, the sinister, 

“beve ail sexuality". 

FriS^iu ^ sorts", claims 
lench, but especially sexual plea- 

qj51i '? 2 Sr®®* masculine 

HSf' ■ T!*® feminine js 

ini ability to give birth, 
don m 5 “*ritiveness, compas- 
and .the ability to create 

abov? iii ' •.** the community 
2 .the individual, feeling oveV 
over thought." ft 
naSIS*®® Jie benevolent aspects of 

k Ihl? ^ P""te example of it 

e «ne chaste and constant heroine. 

veKS '1®'^ of Shakespeare's de- 
accenS^r i f*® begins, by 

JJUW principle; in his middle cora- 
coidfa?® . more attention -to 

lune tSI' so to the inlaw femi-. 

® '■^ecHon seen in the 
fwliich ^ *^® problem plays 

SS t H®oot]nued to the end of fits 
>J^r). Only in Antony and Cleopdt- 
Sth feminine treated. 

waL Although , Shakes- 

f*’®' threats to 

aiMuJ^Si deepest horror was 

-»e!" hy uncontrolled nature 

transient . and 
,<io®stloning, of 
the undoatrol- 
Sd S"® ?''hiciplc, is inteilectual 
r with .his. 

f^^ntSe of .the, outlavv 

the.Iast-pato of 

ftSlJ effective rhetoricaiy) 
^«iefl!e'a 2 ^#? aierely wUn 
believes the 
.qualities ivfth' 

■ .?“thingere 

!L®'' -ti'that. 
'»hpuW' be 

. whA^:^“»:- ana- jn bariicutsr thar'- 




almost total dedication to masculine 
lure"* characterizes our cul- 

Withln this structure, French has 
elaborated some subtle and profound 
insights, quality of scholarship is 
niM (and the discussion of other 
though thorough, convenient- 
ly left in the notes), and on almost 
every play she has something illumi- 
natlng to say. She is niuch better on 
the tragedies than on the comedies, 
|f only because she is clearly more 
interested, in them, and treats them 
at greater length. The sections on 
Lear, Macbeth and Antony are espe- 
c*®uy ■‘•ch. On Lear she points out 
that the way the concept ‘‘nature" is 
used characterizes the user (a useful 
reversal of the usual point), and 
shows how the play is concerned 
both with the dangers of the unreg- 
ulated masculine principle, and with 
Ihe more intensely horrifying danger 
of women who attempt to exerase 
masculjne power, and who, because 
they violate the feminine, must be 
accused of unregulated sexuality. On 
A;ito;iv her interpretation is fairly 
orthodox (very hostile to Caesar), 
deals judiciously with the relation of 
the play's values to moral principles, 
and very shrewdly points out that in 


and bad genders 

Laurence Lerner 


in Ociavia hejudges a feminine ideal 
that he had earlier accepted without 
question. M/wbeih is perhaps better 
suited than 'any other play to her 
approach, since its value scheme is 

a uite explicitly concerned with gen- 
er differences (hence the harping on 
manliness). Since in it, Scotland's 
hero-culture is based on killing, the 
difference between legitimate and 
illemtimate killing is crucial, and this 
difference seems in fact to be much 
less perceptible than the moral sche- 
ma based on legitimacy would claim. 
Macbeth should nut therefore be 
seen as a tragedy, of ambition (aspir- 
ing to the illegitimate), biit;as a play 
about the relation between manliness 
and feeling. The orthodox interpreta- 
tion is too glibly dismissed, but that 
which is substituted for it is richly 
suggestive. 

I have some central objections to 
raise against the general thesis of 
speare’s Plays offers some unexcep* 
tional interpretations of Shake-' 
sion Into masculine and (inlaw) femi- 
nine, but the outlaw feminine seems 
to torture the evidence, How far 
does the term "feminine” refer lo 
women, "masculine" to men? The 
answer must be, not totally but 
largely. Not totally, or there, would 
be no need to distinguish masculine 
from male: differences of gender are 
socially as well as biologicUly deter- 
mined, and are therefore imaginable ‘ 
apart from (he male/female distinc- 
tion. But unless, there is some cor- 
relation with this distinction, ft Is 
simply confusing (o' call them differ- 
ences of gender; and Ffench’s main 
examples of the outlaw feminine are 
FaUtaff. D 6 n John and Sir Tbby 
Belch (and onW a. hairsplitting dis- 
tinction keeps Edniund from 'joining 
(hem). The outlaw feminine pnhdple 
is rererred to as ."the pole of sex and 
pleasure". Can sex and pleasure be' 
associated more' with one sex than 
another? In an . obvious sense the 
ainsyrer must be no, since sex by 
definition requires both; and in the 
senses in which the question can .be 
answered, the answer Is surely, with 
men. It is . men who think and talk 
about sex all the time, it is men who 
impose it on unwilling partner^, and 
It » surely men,- in our culture, who 
get. mote, than their fair share .of 
pleasure, Nothing would be losVand 
much ^ned, if mneh’s third pHind- 
ple were referred 'to simply as the 
outlaw principle. 

- .One pther. criticism seems of great 
importance. I i am all fof Occam's 
razor, but one'concept>e cahhot ^o. 


lirnitalion of stage conventions, but 
the fact that she discovers her love 
for Benedick. Some of French’s tor- 
tured reasoning about constancy 
would be simplified if “love" and 
“sex” were not used as synonyms, or 
If It were admitted that what lago 
hates is sexual love rather than the 
feminme principle - as it is staled 
later in the essay. But it is page 214 
before a contrast between Tove and 
appetite is explicitly admitted. 

.A different kind of omission is 
that of literary history. The concen- 
tration on Shakespeare is a legiti- 
mate (and common enough) strategy 
for a critic, but it is disappointing 
that there is so little awareness of the 
conventions lying behind the plays, 
and of the parallel activities of his 
^edecessors and contemporaries. 
The discussion of Ar You Like It 
would be improved if it paid more 
attention to the idea of pastoral, that 
of Vmon (which is excellent) if it 
said more on the tradition of the 
misanthrope. That neither ignorance 
nor incompetence is responsible for 
this omission is clear from some pre- 
gnant obiter dicta, and an admirable 
page on Sidney and Spenser towards 
the end. 

Simon Shepherd's Amaxons and 
Warrior Women: Varieties of Femin- 
ism in Seventeenth Century Drama 
goes to the other extreme, its central 
concern is with dramatic conventions 
for the presentation ofdvonien, and* 
the social significance of these, and 
virtually all the plays discussed are 
minor if not foreotton. This is admit- 
ted in the preface, which remarks 
“texts may be obscure when we have 
no way or making sense of them". If 
this is a claim that feminist perspec- 
tives may enable us to see new merit 
in forgotten works, it whets the 
appetite, but only to disappoint, for 
the discussions arc not really con- 
cerned with establishing a new 
canon, nor, e;tcept. jn passing, ^th 
evaluation. There is also the tactica] 
difficulty, that to. read discussions of 
unfamiliar texts (which will be the 
experience of all but a tiny handful 
of Amazons and Warrior Women’s 
readers) is an odd experience, re- 
quiring from- the author expository 
skills and patience that Shepherd 
lacks. When one adds bis occasional 
fondness for pithy colloquial sent- 
ences that often twist . away Into 
ambiguity or incoherence, it is clear 
that this is not an easy book to read. 
His use of terminology too Is some- 
times unhelpful, as when he seems to 
regard "scxuallty"- 8 s a synonym for 
"sex-role” or “gender", ..and thus 
obscures a valuable distinction; or 
unconvincing, as . in the case of 
“Amazons”. He distinguishes Ama- 
zons from warrior women, clalmlDg 


that the term “comes to indicate a 
woman who uses her strength for 
non-virtuous, specifically lustful 
ends": a fascinating point, if true, yet 
even in the examples he quotes I 
counted as many uses that refute it 
as those that confirm it. 

Yet Amazons and Warrior' Women 
js lively and suggestive, with - for 
instance - a perceptive discussion of 
Measure for Measure, and an occa- 
sional observation (hat blends theat- 
rical awareness and social signifi- 
cance, as in (he remarks on bafeony 
scenes in romantic drama: “Those 
scenes place Ihe woman visually be- 
fore us in a position where she is Just 
outside the household that controls 
her, and yet above the ground, un- 
able to reach the lover who promises 
sex, who has come over the eaiden 
wall." 

Tile most striking word in 
Shepherd’s title is "feminism”. Most 
of us will be surprised to learn that 
there was a seventeenth-century 
feminism, and will wonder what ex- 
tended or special use is being given 
to the term. The Introduction 7s an 
answer to a critic who asked "why I 
couldn't substitute for the word anti- 
feminist the word misogynist. Much 
of the book involves the crucial dif- 
ference between the terms: a hatred 
for women is something civilized folk 
can dissociate themselves from; 
opposition to women's demands for 
their rights may not be."' The can- 
tankerous tone of this is, fortunately, 
not found in the book itself, but the 
substance of the point is not con- 
firmed either, for the “feminists” of 
seventeenth-century drama are not 
concerned with women's r^hts in any 
sense of the term that Millicent Faw- 
cett or Emily Davies would have 
recomized. The ways in which “the 
femme force changes the. male 
world", in many of the plays discus- 
' sed, is by fuifining traditional femi- 
i nine roles. Thke, for instapeev the 
virgin martyrs, those victims-bf .niaie 
lust and granny.. (That’ lust and 
tyranny are related is, for Shopbeid, 
important, for sex is related to poli- 
tics; but he does not mention the 
dramatic convention that tragedies 
deal with the deeds of princes: the 
seducer or rapist is often a king 
because we are being shown a 
. ir^dy, not because sexual qquals . 


I poDtical power ~ the poor and' the 
oppressed are surely jiist as capable 
of lust and rape), why do the vir^n 
martyrs commit suicide? Shepherd 
sees .lt as an affirmation of control 
over their own bodies. Augustine's 
view of the LucreCe story, that she 
should not have killed herselfi be- 
cause all killing is murder, and be- 
cause the purity of the mind Is not 
lost when the body is compelled, is 


dismissed as being a male argument, 
irrelevant to (he world as Lucrece 
experiences it. ft would be truer to 
regard the insistence on suicide as a 
male argument; the loss of virtue is a 
smirching of the female body that 
damages it as a male property, and 
the truer feminist position might be 
to leave the rapist and Ihe indignam 
husband to have their masculine 
argument, and make the best of her 
own situation. Survival is the truly ' 
radical course. 

Irene G..Dash in Wooing, Wed- 
ding and Power: Women in Shake- 
speare's Plays offers some unexcep- 
tional interpretations of Shake- 
speare's plays by means of careful 
retelling of the stories (“We anx- 
iously await Desdemona's entrance 
. . ."), and by refoting long- 
dead critics. 'She is well-informed al> 
out abridgments of Shakespeare- for 
the eighleenih-ccntury stage, and 
goes to enormous lengths to bring 
this in to her discussions, and to 
autrlbute interpretations she rejects 
to the lingering influences of Garrick 
and Theobald. She is also free with 
modem quotations from sociologists 
and feminists,- whose usually worthy 
views she does not hesitate to atli> 
bute to Shakespeare. She is particu- 
larly obtuse on Antony and Geopat- 
ra, where her determination to de- 
fend Cleopatra a^inst all charges of 
feminine instability or excessive con- 
cern with sex leads her to say of the 
teasing of Antony in the first scene 
("Hear the ambassadors. . .") that it 
shows Cleopatra to be "a woman 
with political as well as personal in- 
terests"; and particularly wrong- 
headed' on Oiheuo, where she thinks 
most of the trouble can be attributed 
to thb institution of marriage (Desde- 
mona is a woman who '^ils to ad- 
just to marriage", lago and Emilia 
illustrate “the imbalanced rela- 
tionship in a long-standing mar- 
riage"). It is a relief, between these 
two. phapten,. |q,. jead.a- lively , and ' . 
sensible defeifee of-paul/na as nejtlier = 
shrew nor goddeMi but rational and 
human, . ' 

Patricia Monaghan's Women Ar 
M9th and Legend is arranged like a 
reference book, but it has no scho- 
larly apparatus whatever. It confuses ' 
scholarly and ideological assertion in 
. renfences like "ft js now well estab- 
lished, that Esther, the Old Testa- 
ment heroine, was the goddess Ishtar 
in thin disgute”. Its discussion of the ' 
Amazons is written with indignation 
(the story that they tore off their 
right breasts is "a smear campaign"), 
and seems fo be insisting that they 
really eaisted, but without quoting 
any evidence, or indeed mowing 
much awareness of what the 
appropriate 'evidence might be. 
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'discussibns of As You JJke H and... 
Much Ado. WbM. Rosalind js kble to 
express by'dieahs of hef disgulw ls , 
...not siihply “areas of her persopaliw 
but- the' complexity of Jter love for 
.Orlk^: Beatrfee'i) feespn for 'not 
abandiii^g^ lidw ofi CbastuCT^if ; 
-not l ^h^nspbaf^s ;timi 4 ity';.<|r 
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Neil SCHAEPFERt 
The Art ofLalighfer ; . r.* ^ .. 
16fop. Ouiidford: ColuipNa ' 
University Press. £12.60. 
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The jolces Neil S^aeffer retells fall 
ominously flat oh the page. Perve'rse- 
ly, this may help to sustain his thesis. 
He argues that comedy cannot de- 
pend merely upon Incongruity^ 
although the, ificonigruous is. always 
important to 'jt; because so cah'ser-. 
lous poetic, metaphor.' Rather, what 
matters ! Is context. The comic 
something to which we are alttady 
attuned, oe..it; by. “Thereft .'a joke 
abqiit . . v" or • by foe verbal in- 
genuities with which As You Like It 
opens,. Schaeffer's text; by its naiiire; . 
cannot offer us such ^es.' 

: -S^aeffei has md^ difficulty over 
jokes ^ iU' tHe' wdridl' the thinm. ,and 
events.;we lauu aL' HerCt he a^es 
that it'is we vrao'chdose-foe context, 
siipplyihg.jhe frCme natulre: cannbt: 
He pahnot .accodnt-'fbr out 'choice of 
foe comic -context rather than the 
tragjc, bur hjs owp ^relish .'for it 'sug- 
g^.that' he dves . tOj foe com|c a 
higher ,v^iie. Cpmedy.'WQW'us to 


follow up associations purely for 
pleasure, and releases us ft-om all 
responsibility. It is, Schaeffer argues, 
a Hgh of .man’s uniqueness that he 
can-, so withdraw from the .worId.r 
: Comedy is hot, play., which fs a: re-^ 
..hearsal of the. selrious i business of .Iife, . 
biit.B complete disavowal of serious- ' 
PM. . 

' The example of Lenny Bhice is 
'used to show how comedy deliber- 
ately contains and; makes tidiciilbiu 
the problems satire must treat as 


Mtemal. Schaeffer says that Bruce's 
defende of his work as satirical rather 
• than fuimy was self-demeaning, and 
ihdicative of society’s n^trust of the 
anarchic place of laughter. The Xatir-' 
1 st: ft 'granted a^ mbrhl, authority and 
licence ' whlc'b. 'the 'comedian mocks; 
iQ'.^ You'Liko it, Jaquea*^ Satire Is 
rimilarly cqatdoed'.by, gild .tfie bifft 
■of, the . cbniie' universe, I 

• in , the chapter oti As You Cike ltt . 
Jaques ; and. ' Touchstone, are .'wdl - 
treated, but- : Schaeffer ' goes';- oq - to. 
ptgpbse that the real pleasure of the 

play .IS our •knbwledke. that ; 
sees , through jRosali^ 

- along, merely- expldits me pori- ^ 


•Schaeffer clearly believes that the 
hero raust.be intelligent, lively. and 
witty to deserve Rosalind’s lovo, a 
view which is patently iin-Shag^ear*' 
Ian/ We qeea . only reflect that, fox 
•instance; Helena’s.,love for. Bertram-, 
•in Ali’x Wri/. is no whit devpliied bV 
the' transparent wfrrl)ilesshess of its 
6 bjept to see thqt 'desert has nothing 
to -do .with. love'. Love’s gratuitpusT 
ness, should not be explauied away 
-by reducing- Shakespeare’s drama to 
a sophistication such drama Inherent- 
ly .qiistrusfs; -Schaeffer's quest for 
comic pleasure leadx* him too' far 
beyond common rense/ 

. TV/hrirm Shandy givek (u the plea-^ 
siire pfithd iriratlonm, Schae^r says^- 
where Lfko givAs thattof . 

release., Tlie .woufids;- caMfUlly (abu- . 

Jle. fU.. I.. ' -.C ^1- T.' • 






manipulpHon 6f ^nie. In ■Tristram's ; 
flexible Jnedhim, incident and tinar-r 
acte'r^^ released ifroifi the Iffoe-''- 
bound bbsjBsaiven^.'Qf tragedy ' (o.. 
becoijhe-'dtilightfUIj. 'fpnhy and lov-!' 
.abl4..< Schaeffer's gbctniqt {s- thought-]:. 


y^ed on stage ft,.4esSWfe 

length; There, Is a';^ri^^ erf^ Ite^. • ' 


value,; /Tim .'W^W^^require- ■ some.- 
ptber|V-phiidsppljidBl clt anthrppdlo- 
: £ipa|,^vacc6iiitt;: which falls - outside ■ 
.'Pchgeffor’a ;es$entiiiuy.' literaty brief. - 


■im 
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A foretaste of decline 


Max BclofT 

RiciiAiiD Clarke: 

Anglo*AincrJcan Economic Collaboro* 
U<m In War and l^ace 1942-1949 
215pp. Ctarcmion Press: Oxford Uni- 
Wi\\s Press. £12.50. 

0 19 H28439 X 

Whai one would exneei from the 
title of ihU curious volume Ls a thor< 
ough exantlnaiion of the many and 
imporiani issues of a financial and 
economic naiiire in which the British 
and American rovcrnmcnis were 
concerned from the lime of Lend- 
Lease to iJini of the Marshall Plan 
' and the creation of whut beeame 
OnCD. One would expect due 
account to he laJccn of the material 
and literature available on both sides 
of the Atlantic so that one could see 
how the change in the relative posi- 
tions of the two countries was mir- 
rored in the tliinking of their leaders 
and in the policy is.sues to which such 
reflections gave rise. 

What we get In fact is nothing of 
the kind, but a ccriam amount of 
mafcrifll about some of the issues 
which will illumine some asr^ts of 
them for those already famiiiar with 
the story and with access to the other 
principal sources, Tlie book did not 
• begin tn this way; it was legitimately 
intended as the personal narrative of 
one of the participants in these trans- 
actions, but to our loss the writer of 
it, Sir Richard CJarke, died with the 
mahuscrlpl incomplete. Nor is it 
possible to know, even had he lived 
to complete it, whether he would have 
published it in anything like its pre- 
sent form< Few memoirs - even by 
civil servants - are composed of 
. numbered paragraphs as though (hey 
« were an orftciaT ImeC or minute. 

' ' . (n any event, what we. have from 
the antnoi's^hand are four chapters ' 
only, each dealing tvitfi a single 
phase in (he story: the effons at 
matching American and British war 
production to meet the needs of the 
Alliance; the problem of how the 
war should be paid for - lend-lease 
and its aftentiatn: the much debated 
American loan in the autumn of 


]argc-?icalc representation in wartime 
Wushingenn - both isiaffed in larae 
part by men drawn from outside the 
ranks of the civil service. fThc book, 
which has no index, docs luve u 
useful list of dnmtaiif personae.) It 
W. 1 S .ilso stimulated by what Clarke 
himself obscrs'cd in' Washington, 
where the US problems of co-oraina- 
tioM were much greater, wliere the 
civilian war effort was never orga- 
nized on the same scale, and where 
in matters of production the sup- 
remacy of the military did not have 
to contend with strong civilian direc- 
tion. 

But machinery is only what is 
needed to tackle matters of sub- 
stance. On the substantial issues aris- 
ing in the areas within which he 
worked, Clarke had some penetrat- 
ing historical insights, and these in 
turn were buttressed by an unusual 
ability to extract major (ruths from 
simple statistics - using figures hot to 
numb reason but to propel argu- 
ment. For the war years there are 
two such insights of particular rele- 
vance. The first was the need to 
adopt British thinking to the under- 
standing that what had been "our" 
war was ..transformed In the latter 
half of 1941 into a world war, "in 
which we were a tremendously Im- 
portant unit, but no longer in control 
of decisions”. Indeed ui one sense 
the whole story is one of Britain's 
declining abilily to make decisions of 
her own and of the rearguard action 
to try, by reducing commitments and 
mobilizing what strength we had, to 
make the decline as painless as 
possible. 

The second major insight was the 
need in wartime to see beyond vic- 
tory to the conditions of (he post-war 


world and to plan for it not inflex- 
iblv, since things might change, but 
ui 'least in the light of probabilities. 
What Clarke felt was that while the 
necessities of cnlisiina popular sup- 
port for (he war enort helped to 
direct attention to social aspects of 
post-war planning - Beveridge and 
all that - far less attention was being 
devoted tn how Britain was going to 
cam (he money to maintain its stan- 
dard of living, let alone massively 
improve the lot of the people. Why 
Britain’s share of the world market 
had been declining even before the 
war, how British industry could re- 
verse the trend by becoming more 
export-minded, what room there was 
for import-substitution , notably in 
agriculture, - all these questions that 
have haunted British governments 
ever since were present to Clarke in 
(he midst of all the turmoil of war- 
time rmancial negotiations. 

Clarke clearly differed from some 
of his colleagues and seniors in dis- 
playing a certain scepticism on two 
major aspects of what was the cur- 
rent orthodoxy during anti just after 
the war, He was much more prone 
to believe that the essentials of the 


post-war economic problem - lay In 
the need to get proauction restarted 
or revived, and ttiat barriers to trade 


in the form of tarifii and so forth 
were less Important than the actual 
level of what could be produced and 
the supplies of food, raw materials 
and energy to make this productive 
effort pos9bl% He was therefore teas 
dogmatically committed than some to 
getting rid of all elements of discri- 
mination In trade and payments. A 
dollar shortage for most countries 
would be inevitable: for a long time 
and it was their right to protect 


themselves against its effects by com- 
bined action where this was possible. 

But one must expect the United 
States to see things from a different 
point of view and recognize the in- 
ternal impediments to the kind of 
policies 01 enlightened self-interest to 
which economic logic might be ex- 
pected to subscribe. Clarke’s point of 
view was thus less optimistic than 
that of Keynes (for whom he never- 
theless han a deep admiration) and 
he was more prepared to say that if 
we could not get financial assistance 
on terms that we thought would 
assist us to a permanent recovery, we 
were not compelled by the lack of 
any alternative to accept whatever 
the Americans were prepared to 
offer. As the narrative and docu- 
ments make plain there was an 
alternative scenario which would in- 
volve arrangements not only with the 
countries of the Commonwealth but 
also with France. Holland, Belgium 
and their empires. For those who 
looked ‘ at the country's problems 
from the point of view of its econo- 
mic burden, it seemed clear that it 
was overseas commitments, espedal- 
ly militaiy commitments and the cost 
of "feeding the Germans", that were 
the main threats to achieving 
solvency. Yet withdrawal could clear- 
ly put in jeopardy (he very empires 
upon whose resources recovery was 
in part to be based. The issue was 
not directly faced in any of the mate- 
rial here available, but it is hard to 
believe that' someone as acutely 
aware of historical realities as Clarke 
failed to note it. What in retrospect 
he did foel had h^pened was that all 
Britain's Ingenuity had gone into 
propping up the economic status quo 
and that we might have done better 
had we not been cushioned against 


reality by the American loan on the 
terms that Keynes accepted. 

The crisis of 1947 provided for 
both the British and the American a 
glimpse of the dangers which the 
world economy still faced, and led to 
the new departure of the Marshall 
Plan, which was in a sense the way 
^ which the Americans helped 
Europe to organize itself for its own 
independence. Although the book 
and documents end before the 
foundation of the EEC in the Sdiu> 
man Plan, one can see foreshadowed 
the subsequent difficulties between 
Europe and its American protector, 
which in one form or another haw 
been with us ever since. 

Indeed the most interesting of the 
documents printed here are the last 
two. One is an examination by 
Qarke himself of the arguments fat 
and gainst a European federation 
with British participation, leading to 
the conclusion that this was (he 
wrong route and that it was to font- 
binea action between America and 
the Commonwealth (hat we should 
look for our future safety and 
prosperity. The Americans had to be 
persuaded not to treat us as mn 
Europeans. Thus the Clarke of 1948 
was looking at things rather dif- 
ferently from the Clarke of 1945. 
The rinal document is the minute d 
a discussion on these matteis b^ 
tween the dlite of the departments 
concerned with external policy, 
which broadly accepted Clarke's new 
diagnosis as a guide to action. A 
decade later one of those present, 
Mr (later Sii^ Frank Lee became the 
^earhead or Whitehall's drive to gel 
Britain into the Common Market, 
Not even mandarins can claim 
consistency. 


Monetary migrations 


1945; and finally the finandal crisis 
of 1947 and the antecedents of the 
Marshall Plan, The editor, Alec 
Cairocross, a professional economist 
but dne with experience os a civil 
servant during the same period arid 
. laterj has added to the te:H an intro- 
. duction, misleadingly styled a - com- 
mentary, .vfbich corrects ClaIke^0^ 
-K.one 6 t two : points, ; and obnie 
; perspetHlve to.ttie treatment; he fias 
also added td Cfoike’a own footnotes 
’ • additional, ones of his oWn which 
. point to some of the other sources 
tor studying the question and also, 
aqd more important, some selected 
meidDiarida of .the pe'Hbd, mostly 
- though riot exclusively . by Clarke 
himself, Which in fact 'occupy- more 
^ce than the unfinished raemblri- 
Documeiits of this .kind,; showlik 
. ^ hoW ^emment 'policy was anived 
. . at through t|ie interaction of depart- 
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ments^tfnd personalilles, are rarer Ip 
print- in. relation to financial policy 
than In respect of the more trnoltion- 
Bl J»ues'Qr;dlploriiacy, and they have 
; ...an » immediacy. ofdfflpBcV|Vyhieh.'Tnay 
; well ..'ekdihv the oe^ 

kpowledge^ble student to further-hb;- 


they relate to international payments get used to Davidson's penchant for 
Eric Roll and finance and trade in what David- new abbreviations: in addition to 

son calls "non-unionized" and "unio* NUMS and UMS, lhe« are, for ex- 
Paiii nAvin«A>y. '‘Non-unionizcd" ai^le, GB for general equilibrium, 

l*AUL DAVIDSON. money (NUMS) U when regional and AO and NAO for available and non- 

InteinaUoniil Money and The RmI contracts are denominated available output, and SOS for shor- 

World 1^ monetary units, and-intema- tage of savings) these chapters will 

312od MacmUlan £15 "union- repay careful study. Above all, they 

0^^289 935 money (UMS)>when the ex- dispose of the broad simplification by 

^ I, expected to which at least some schools of mon- 

Sonie four years ano. Paul Duvidson wow sutetantlal varlabUity over the etarism try to pre-empt whit is essen- 
wrqte ao InferLtS -and daily a complicated and difficult area 

book. Money n/irfrte ftet/ WoWd. in dL witf^ of economic theoiv, If only because 

which, buiidiuB on Keynesian found- 'll i^rnatlonal money changes vn actual Institutions and 

mtions, he tried to InSseinto ntonet- practices are continually making sim- 

aty th^ty some recent theoretical purchasing power of, money, pie categories inadequate, 

advances, pailicularly ''in regard to . This section fills rather more than The next chapter is virtually a 
uncertain^. : Reviewers pointed obt half the book and much of it b short monograph on foe impact of an 
'at the time that Ihrofessor Davidson's suitable for specialist rather than OPEC carte] on the international 
study, despite Us merits, was limited general readers. There Is a lot of monetary standard. Further special 
in both its theoretical and practical interesting^ Indeed important mater- studies follow on Euromoney, the 
significance by deal^ with money in ini here, particularly as Davidson Role of International Corporations, 
a^'olosed*' system. The present book tries consistently to relote monetary Gold, and two which are organically 
was written to meet this objection phenomena to actions and events In linked with tbe preceding theoretical 
aid thus to complete an up-to-date, tbe^ "‘real'' economy, wlfo Us great analysis: on foe posstbilUy of fixing 
"realistic*^ annlysis of money. Taken variety of contractual obligations wages In terms of an jniernational 
.together^ ithe two books certafoly onbodjdng 'expeetdtions of a quan- standard and Qexible exetmnae rates, 
make . a, major contribution to a re- titative character. Though not always The final chapter is on "CoGTdi- 
^atement of monetary ihw^^ easy to follow (one has, Inter alia, to nating Internatlonar Paymente and 
Davldsop would be, the first to adm t - 
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book. Money n/irf^e fSu/ Wo^ld, iq dL witf^ of economic theoiv, If only because 

which, buiidiuB OQ Keynesian found- 'll t^rnatlonal money changes vn actual Institutions and 

mtions, he tried to InSseinto ntonet- hKfiiLSI? practices are continually making sim- 

uW th^ty some recent theoretical *"® PWrcP**wg power of, money, pie categories inadequate. 


torlcnl inquiry and co^tnt^ori. •'Neve^' 
foelesd this Is no| ti book: neither' the* 
•one Sir Ribhord' might have- written- 
'horlbe qne 6h'^|oc .may yet wiiteL 

Wh'nl: can Mfo deHyei firim what: ^ 

• have heru7 Sir Richrird - Clarke 
Ouo. Clarke to. fellow, foandariitt ~ 
was best known ini his later career Bs 
an authority on the nvachinety df 
government; His wlllirigness to a^st 
Inose seeking lo upaersland bow 
: British: Boverqnutrit opejates is:dni 
' to which, the present •.revlmvbir enri 


that there is stUI a long way to go. 

The present volume starts with an 
iniroditotory chapter not specifically 
.,Bddresnd'. to- interriational monetary: • 
.probtems.' It Is entitled "Solving the ' 
CrlsU: in, Eoonomfo, .Theory";, and' • 

. wftolallst ^readers mriy already ; be. 
■'ira.nilUar.with it asiOne contribution to 
!q rei^ntly. pubUahqd': issue:: of. the.. 
jQur^I PttbUe Interest contairilng a - 
snnMum on the l^n'o* 

. rolcTTteory;!. phYldBpriclgMiflfo.eut-' 
wni theones and confos dio^.flfiniy, ' 
in favour of what Jie <^.'ca|ls Post ' 


Photographs of my Uncle 
: and to 


"l^ynesleri E«ononiicS..(riOi, 'hyphen- - ' ^ ' 

:: (ited;.he Is qo-editor of a Jdorharwjth ‘i ■' * ' 

the same' title);- ihte ‘covpre^a wide:-’. i' : i ^ - 

: ,M«cfrom:!Of,.foeoiy, to .wnicb'.Qnly ;." • ^ s * 


Cigarette betWeeq hb second 
. And tldrd finger, aih > .' 

• • J®Pg rip givling lip^ Its .ghost ' ’ 

Before, the brush^ofif, ' 

- Still -he. ills there . '. 

Thirty yean . bey 6nd the grave,-. 

A shroud of ectoplaitn ' 

: Bittdaging his jjMd. . , 


-testify :vri(hi grfitiiude. HeMvaa ;ari 
advocate' of tUe .creation of "Simer- 
..deparimerits!', and now that these 


are out. of 'foskidn or . in -some In- *. 
stances dismantled, his . opinions are 
likely to seem less persuasive than , 
they. did.. But .it Is clear .that' hi$. 
whole interest in how . things uwrd 
done, 'as welj as In what things were 
done 'was stliriulnled ,by the madiih* 
ery creai^ liri Whitehall and mir- 
rored to' .some .extent by 'Britnin's 

. . • >• T I t. 


\j8Mcfrom:;oU'theoiy, to ,wh|<fo\VQnly -;/: -k f 

.briho;ronuiin,idgfourieen'chrip- ' r . 

: fors.the first Tour pfe essentially de-’ . . .Ap?y« <4resietV'm 

*. flniriQOBl,.TrieyesfoblIfojhe jfonce^^^ ::P.*mgedn bf mafiogahy^ ’ . , 

tuftl'fianfowork,: autt wtehd^A^ ' ^ 


. finltioiis . dir a"‘'closed" ecOno'nk; 
foe rntproptlonal fU'tiiclEans of p 
arid 'foe mechanlsfo of 'Irtt^a 
trade ond-:payfoeri^.''The; 
ehriptpra aje ^urid-cleaiirig pi 
internnljonal' .monetary analyilU' 
make 'ho.'aitemof aU.mVemn 
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Incomes." Here, in a lamalizlnfo 
short six pages, Davidson skeiches 
proposals for a belter ordering of our 
international monetary system. As 
might be expected from what h« 
gone before, he rejects any extrenie 
laissez-faire aUilude based on the 
hypothesis of a self-correcting gene^ 
al equilibrium mechanism - the 
monetarist doctrine that maintenance 
of a particular monetary target is an 
adequate means for the avoidance ri 
inflation (or excesrive deflation) am 
that, with this secured, imernatiww 
adjustments can be left to the operS' 

■ lion of freely floating exchange rries-. 
His proposal is for an "Inter-Gov^ 
ernmentally coordinated incomes 
policy designed to achieve the mu- 
imum degree of stickiness in flow* 
supply prices (and income claiin$]«. 
while reducing the trade deficit . 
Davidson Kcognizes foal apart ,fstxA 
the practical duficulties of such inter- 
national coordination. It would cre- 
ate a major socio-political problem- 
far bow Is it to be combined vflw 
departures from any existing sta- 
ture of income dislributipn wmeo 
may be thought desirable? 

iSie proposal maybe though! . 
visionary at first blush - even thou^ 
many non-monetary economists . 
tending to regard some form oi jfr, 
comes policy Whether It is called Uut 
'or not! as an .csscritlal 'i 

domestic stabilization. The prariCT, 
difficulties are only too 
and are greatly WBgnified wen 
transferred to . the internatlOMi 
archa. , , 

Iii fact, hoWevdi*, much of , 
Oaridsoo proposes. Is actually 
pening, throng Bpohfonequs.w.'i' 
ducerfincome change*, 

. intei^e$t-Tate movements, the tempo . 
aiy : use of tariffs, quotas 
change restrictions, as w' ^ 
through , bilatecal. and 

loans, ovetriraft'facjlitlcs and the 0^ 

Oration of International credit 
capital mairketsi Thd only diffo^ 

Is that Davidson' wants 
pients to ,bc coordinated, 
iriight, haVb: been had ; foe oflM: 
vision (largely Keynes s). of 
(rtternanonal economic . .- 

been realized. The - events oMn« .. 
most, recent past do riW 
6ptlriibm:thar the .first flue . 

rofoufo; of : the !posC-war 


More voices than one 


M.V. Jones 

ROBIN Feuer Miller: 

Itotoeviky and "The Idiot": Author. 

Karralor, and Reader 

296 pp, Harvard University Press. 
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Robert Louis Jackson: 

llie Art of Dostoevsky; Deliriums 
tnd Nodumes 

ISOpP. Guildford: Princeton 
Uw^rslty Press. £17.60. 
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Current interest in theories of read- 
ing and in narrative structure made it 
Mm inevitable that before long an 
eitended Riuctural analysis of Dos- 
toevsky's The Idiot would appear in 
print. Not tong ago we were reading 
Rlotadanka viadtv's book on The 
Devils {Narrative Principles in Dos- 
toevsklls '“Besy")^ itself strongly influ- 
enced by foe methodological princi- 
ples of wolf Sdimid's Der Textauf- 
uii in den ^xihlungen Dosioevskifs, 
Both these imixirtant books dis- 
played an impressive theoretical 
apparatus and were laden with the 
tan of specialized vocabulary which 
causes some to rejoice for the future 
of literary studies and others to de- 
spair. But although Robin Feuer Mil- 
ler is dearly aware of recent de- 
^xlopmenls in critical theory, she is 
content to consign most of them, 
respectfully, to an appendix. Ack- 
itowle^ing that some aspects of 
SchtnlcTs approach resentDle her 
own, she seems to regard this fad as 
Utile more than a curiosity. Her own 
method, whatever criticisms may be 
levelled against it, turns out to be a 
modified form of Wayne Booth, and 
tbe result is a book which Is cniinent- 
b readable and a study of Dostoevs- 
to novel which will be generally 
'«knmed. 

. ^ various voices of the narrator 
tt The idiol have long presented tlie 
«i«ntive reader with apparently 
mtoluble prtfolems. Dr Miller^ 


analysis of the four basic modes of 
narration within the novel is fascinat- 
ing and more subtle than there is 
space to indicate here. She discerns 
the comic voice of the novel of man- 
ners, the Gothic voice of arbitrary 
disclosure and heightened' terror, the 
voice of a sympathetic and omnis- 
cient narrator and a voice ironically 
detached and swayed by current 
rumours. Using a term given curren- 
cy by Bakhtin, Dr Miller sees these 
voices as evidence of “polyphony", 
stressing however, that they are care- 
fully orchestrated by a single author- 
ial consciousness. Adopting Booth's 
distinction between “real author" 
and “implied author" (with their cor- 
responding “readers"), she adds to 
the scheme a “fictionBl narrator" and 
a “narrator's reader". The growing 
gap between the “implied author" 
and the “fictional narrator" as the 
novel proaresses plays, she claims, a 
major role in Dostoevsky's rhetoric 
of persuasion. 

This thesis turns out to be a con- 
vincing one. By the end of Part Two 
of the novel, tne reader has acquired 
a trust in the fictional narrator; his 
various voices have matched the sub- 
ject-matter. But at the same time 

the reader is aware that the narra- 
tor's voice does not coincide exact- 
ly with that of the implied author; 
tbe narrator's powers of reasoning 
sometimes seem deficient. The 
clouds of rumours out of which he 
occasionally generates his narrative 
do not always create the im- 
pression of an ironic, detached 
narrator, but rather at times reduce 
him to the status of a town gossip. 
His tendency to beg off providing 
information is often annoying be- 
cause it is so obviously arbitrary. 
In the third and fourth parts the 
reader's confidence is eventually 
undermined as he becomes confused 
by abrupt, unpatterned changes in 
the narrator's voice, and the narrator 
even apologizes for the problems in- 
herent id writing novels and seems 
onxlous to bring the fiction to an 
end. As he appears to lose control 
over his narrative the narrator also 
seems to lose sympathy for his hero, 


Prince Myshkin. The reader becomes 
increasingly aware of the gap be- 
tween fictional narrator and implied 
author: the narrator's reader goes on 
reading in a chronological and unre- 
flective fashion, accepting Radoms- 
ky's criticisms of the prince and dis- 
missing Myshkin's ravings about 
atheism and Roman Catholicism, 
while the implied reader reads more 
carefully, questioning Radom^y's 
views as shallow ana seeing in the 
prince's monotogue foe Ic^cal climax 
of his stated beliefs. “'The crucial 
point, however, is that the actual or 
real reader of the novel is concur- 
rently both readers." 

It is legitimate to ask, I think, 
exactly what is the relationship be- 
tween any or all of these “readers" 
and the hundreds of thousands who 
have actually read the novel since its 
publication in 1868 and failed to dis- 
cern what Dr Miller describes. Not- 
withstanding her attempts at defini- 
tion, the ^‘rcal reader" seems at 
limes to be none other than Dr Mil- 
ler herself. Yet if her model 
threatens to break down at this 

E oint, it is not I think a serious 
reakdown and the iournev in her 


company is eminently worth while. 

Integrated into her study are two 
valuable chapters on the “Inserted 
narrative", wmich pve Dr Miller the 
opportunity to emphasize that 
though the orchestration of voices 
serves on one level to entertain, on 
another it endows with metaphysical 
significance Dostoevsky's conviction 
that the essence of things is ultimate- 
ly inexpressible. That this idea does 
not radically subvert the fiction is 
due in part to the complementary 
conviction that the reader may be 
induced to share the author's intui- 
tion and to accompany him on the 
voy^e of discovery. 

In Robert Louis Jackson's view 
this voyage of discovery, or more 
precisely ^the law of striving for the 
ideol", IS what, for Oostoevsky, gave 
meaning , to. lire. Jaokson'i place in 
Dostoevsky studies is already secure 
and 77ie Art of !>osloeysky Is the 
fruit of some thuly years of study and 
reflection on the Russian novelist. 


His best-known book on Dostoevsky 
was published in 1966 under the title 
Dosioevskv's Quest for Form. TTiis 
new book is not, as he puls it, 
“marked by any particular estab- 
lished approach or methodology" 
and owes much to the “metaphysical- 
ly and ontologically oriented group 
of Russian cntics" Vladimir &lov- 
yov, Vasily Rozanov, Vyacheslav 
Ivanov, Nicholas Berdyaev, Lev 
Shestov, Paul Evdokimoff and 
others. It also, undentandably, owes 
mucli to Jackson's own previous 
work, particuiarW that on Dostoevs- 
ky's aesthetics. He holds that in his 
fiction Dostoevsky explores the in- 
leraclion of three fundamental laws 
of nature. In addition to (he egoistic 
and idealistic urges in man there is a 
third law - the law of striving for the 
ideal, which is, writes Jackson, “the 
moving center of Dostoevsky's aesth- 
etic and religious outlook; it is tite 
structuring law of Ills artistic universe 
and of the people who inhabit it". 

Jackson's reading of Dostoevsky is 
not therefore radically new. What is 
unusual about his approach is that he 
concentrates chiefly upon texts and 
topics which are rarely given much 
^ce in extended monographs on 
Dostoevsky. Particularly notable is 
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his thesis that Notes from the House 
of the Dead, often regarded as the 
least typical of Dostoevsky's works, 
introduces themes and experiences 
which are fundamental to the mature 
novels and serves as a tragic 
metaphor of the human condition in 
a meaningless world. Its links with 
Notes from Underground are well 
brought out. Four chapters take 
Notes from the House of me Dead as 
their starting-point, and although 
there are brief discussions of themes 
in Crime and Punishment and The 
Brothers Karnmazov, all the other 
chapters are devoted to shorter 
worb; “The Peasant Matey", “Tlie 
Gambler", "A Gentle Creature", "A 
Boy at Christ's Christmas Party", 
“The Dream of n Ridiculous Man" 
and “Bobok", 

Jackson abandons the weil-woni 
tourist routes through Dostoevsky's 
oeuvre and his leisurely and unpre- 
tentious exploration of lesser-known 
areos offers some unfamiliar and 
sometimes surprising viewpoints. 
This book will nc particularly wel- 
come to those who have long wanted 
to know how Jackson would link his 
analysis of Dostoevsky's aesthetics to 
a reading of his fiction. 


Daughterly duties 


W. Gareth Jones 

Alexandra Tolstoy: 

Out of the Past 

430pp. Columbia University Press. 
$25.90. 
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“Tolstoy (in the 


playing 


Laughter through tears 


tennis. Opposite him. on tne other 
tide of the net. Is Alexandra, in e 
white dreu.” So ntns the caption, to 
one of the family, saaj^hota which 
introduce this volume of reminis- 
cences by Alexandra, Tolstoy's 

n st daughter and executrbe Of 
, who died In 1979 a( the age 
of ninety-five. 

Little is learnt about the great 


by Tolstoy's daughter. After the 
Revolution came imprisonment, 
homelessness and hunger. The habits 
inculcated in Tolstoy’s home, 
however, sustained her so that, when 
forced to physical labour in 1922, the 
thirty'eig|vt•yeB^old ex-countess found 
that "loading the sheaves on the carts 
was as easy as playing tennis”. 

At worst this inherited sense of 
station could be blinding snobbery. 
She recalled with Tolstoyan candour 
her. attitude in 1916 to a fellow 
medfoal officer. Michael Fnihxe, who. 
would Jaler suoceed Trotil^ a$ War 
CommlssBr; with the- unremembeieq 


face of an'inslMlflcanl person he was 
"not accepted in the society’^, "not 
one of us*^r But her 'standing allowed 


Donald Fanger 

Ricraro Peace: 

to Enigma of Gogol 
An Examination o? (he Writlnes of 


recur" in the pages that follow. 

The two concepts advanced in the 
introductory chapter are "medieval- 
ism”, broadly construed, and "laugh- 
ter through tears". Peace, following 
Dmitrii Likhachev, argues that 


Enigma of Gogol Dmitrii Likhachev, argues that 

5\Mwnlnatlon o? the Writino of Gogol’s . literary sensibility is 

g- V. Qoaol and Their Place m the anachronistic, expressive of what he 
«wnan Uterary Tradition sees as Russia's "ritualistic", "non- 


Cambridge University Press. 

5521238^4 2 


wtgnta of Gogol, prodaimed 
JJJ fortered by the writer himself, 
w at feast three levels: foe 

DIOBranhinat ik> i < 1 ... 


d^'^P'Uoal. thc textual, and (he cri- 
Sf* 'uJ't his- temperament end 
^ w nave enough mfbrmatlon to 
^fouct hypotheses, but not, in 
enough to confirm. them.. 
**. fiction and plays that won 
of ^ recognition as a writer 
fc*<*ers continue to find 
w:''S'!cs. nonplussed, by the way. 

US efforts- that recognillon 
rjW baffling all attempts to account 
tn -adequate or commehaurate 
BS'u V." OMpnre sense of pro-, 
^*nhts these plotless pages 
‘ncornplefo characters, 
mysteiious ironies: 
to be.. more to them (as 
of of me chafaciers 

SduM than, what they arc. It 


sees as Russia’s "ritualistic", "non- 
humanlsl" and “non-compas^onate’’ 
Christianity: Gogolian laughter seMs 
to chastise rather than to reconcile, 
to uphold "the values of society at 
the expense of the individuaJ", (How 
this accords with Gogol’s passionate 
romantic aestheticism, scaredy men- 
tioned, is not clear.) As for the com- 
plicating tears - the formula comes 
From Pushkin and was taken m by 
Gogol himself - these are made to 
stand for the idcolow of Scnti- 
menlalUm,. a late e®ttcenth-ceq- 
tury iaiporlatida ‘ from the West 
which heralded- a neW orientation 
towards the inner world of the mdi- 
vldual. 

In his conclusion Mr Peace t^cs 
these generalizations a step nirfoer, 
finding that "laughter for Gdgol also 
has an Intensely private funcllon 
and that "the ‘mefoeval’ featoreS of 
Gogol's writing ire to fact a vehicle 
of expression for his neurotic person- 
ality’', for his "private obsessions" or 
"vices”. This theory of a "neMpye 


vima . iMw wpj - 

rccondliatlpn with reality", wherein 
the writer makes his works a Wnd of 
symbolic map of his own psytfoe, 
seems true enou^, but 
morP insistent tbe « “5,* 5 


he may be seen to have "opened the 
way tor the intense interest in 
psychology so characteristic of foe 
Russian novel". His place In the 
Russian tradition, one of the main 
themes of The Enigma of Gogol, is 
handled largely in such summary 
terms (with the exception of Gogori 
debt to his immediate predecessor, 
Nare^hiiy. of .whirii Peace elves the 
most us^l account in English). The 
issues it involves gp uoremarlced, as 
do even the names of that constella- 
tion of iwentieth-eentury prose wri- 
ters whose works show the OogpUan 
influence -at its largest and most 
direct; Biely, Remtzov, Solbgub, 
I^lebnikov, Zamyatin, Olesha, 
ZoabebenJko, Platonov, Bulgakov. 

If Gogol's afterlife In Russian 11te^ 
Bture and in the best Russian, critl-. 
cism is ioCompletely registered here 
(obe looks in vaiii. for references to 
Annensky, Bakhtin, Chlzbevisky, 
Gukovsky, Mann, or Sinyavsky), it 
may be Vecauae foe real centre of; 
Peace's interest Is . that examination 
of the writings stressed in his fob- 
title. Here one finds 'a number of 
acute observations; eg, that In M/r- 
gorod, "(he ambigulfy at the heart df 
each story, stems, In large measure 
from the preaencevtifoln.it of themes 
from (he other stories, occurring as 
dteonaht ovtobnes to. the domlnaitt 
note"L, • Saggestive, comments are. 
mode aboutfoe social Implications of 
many of Gogol's works - an un- 
fashionable suoieef In most Western 


He laughter Was directed at . foxuai 

foart, concern about idpntiQt. and 

tus* and anxieity about, art and writ- 
ing - the fears and the concerp, at 
" Ifo 4 t, : presumably touching common 
hufoun exitorlwice. t , 

'Bwftuse , OOgoli-wWi&fo- 

■ sense,' 

■1^ 


fashionable suojeef In most Western 
criticism, ' but a useful one when 
accompanied by' a reco^tidn that 
"there is ^ays .soinetmng which 
anoermines the serious impact ;of 
[hisi social critictun". A strong case 
Is madefor tbd ivecbdoUs modernity 
of Gogol's focBtclcbJ practice lb The 
Goitemmerit Inspector. Virtually .all 
foe artistic teJcts.cotnp in for detailed 
scriitlny, and even foe most dedi- 
cated Gogolian,, as bC reads, will find 
hlmsejf - re^^tenng new details: 

lessly plusN 


his tennis-Coiiri. But TPIstoy’s pro- 
seoqe looms throughout the book's 
four' sections. His heritage Is botiie 
uneasily by his daughter as u patrio- 
tic nurse on two Russian fronts from 
1914 onwards. A determined but 
frustrated ^temptls made after foe 
Revolution to maintain a Tolstoyan 
nest at her father’s estate. of Yasnaya 
Polyona. The long years df self-exile 
after 1929, in Japan , and America, 
are filled with lectures apd writings 
about -her tether (her ^bllcatlons- 
are listed in an appendix) and meet-, 
ings ^th hJs admirers and devoted 
Tmstoyans, Tolstoy, "foe purpose of 
my own Ilfo’’, gave Alexandra her 
llvmg as well as her reason for living.' 

But however dutiful a . daughter, 
she proved to be. Alexandra's pwn. 
fbreefuJ • . personality was-, .never, 
erilpted by |t«t*Tath^’s mmnqity>'rehe;. 

S a our attention Witb vivid', 
ot-like memories. . The inlro- 
durtory photographs are a foretaste 
of this technique. So famine' and 
hunger are not subject to retrospec- 
tive analysis: but Into sharp focus 
come momentary recdlfollons -.tot a 
Moscow bridge people scoop up 
molassea fcora a split . barrel; . tti . 
Vladivostok a foreigner irrbverently 
kicks, a bag of beans destided for. 
exppilf tbe thrill of forowirig gWay 
food, a' rind of' cheese,, rraih-' a 
Japanese ship. Oiir. impression -Is . of> 
turning the pa^s of a ramily album;' 
pul events are. .not ordered, btit 
memories are selected for their priv- 
ate stonlficaoce. Porrthe cataqlysms- 
in which she parfjcipsited'fhe'rB is a 
catoless disdain, itolected berhap's in 
the inaceuracy of the two nrst world' 
War milltai^ faiaps, dab of Whkfo; 
dbscrlhes. -jfob : Baltic ss ,*^Atianitic' 
.Orean" :and, .'-the;, other .displaces. 
Georgia ' .into ; Anrtonla. ^at ' Tto-'; 
stq^an' disdahi was 'possibly; inherited 

Yet . the: horror- d/ 
warfere, ^nocide to il^reeyv 
in.'Belorusila, were, tot sxperleneed,' 


her to speak her mind to Kalinin, an 
undoubted social Interior although 
Head of State, and meant that within . 
months of political Imprisonment she 
would be bicycling up to the Kremlin 
with a proj^^ fo^ Yasnaya Polyana. 
Stalin, too, who. allocated funds to 
celebrate Tolstoy's jubilee in 1928, is 
intuitively placed as n "non-commis- 
sioned o'meer in the Thar's guard" 
who knows how to behave to. a lady. 
Here is another vivid snapshot. "He 
was too polite for g Bolshevik. . As 1 
was leaving, he rose, again and 
escorted me to the door." 

After the jubilee, Alexandra left 
for; a lecture tour of Japan and exile. 

. On her arrival she had a feeling 
which left a permanent ImpriiU on 
her, ' In the. bustle of the Japanese' 


theme of her Japanese period is- a 
. quest for a new station In life. that 
expiatos her fasrinatlon for the cere- 
monfal of Japanese cullure-' There : 
•aire viptettea of teaKlrinUng cere- 
monies, traditional fishing wth cor- 
morants,. the shy face' of a . young 
.descendant of the ramurai,- and there 
is (he awareness of (he awkwardness 
of her displaced ."ble European 
body^. 

She felt displaced again .when, 
after two years, she moved to. the 
America, of the DepreuiOn, where, 
she . despaired at foe widespread syro-' 
mthy among lAtellectuais Tor (he 
Revollition,! and where ;:". |he. 
RooseveUa provetl much less. -atiibn- 
able to her standing than. had J^hto 
and .Stalin; Ei^ntuaUV' riie.;dld- dis- 
. cover 'a new and enduring rote hy 
' helpiM to establish' in I93R .the, Tol- 
stoy 'I^ndatloit,' ode .of i^ose aima 
vl'as to. aid fefugeto to integrate Ea 
their new; oomniunUles without asicrl’ 
flclng (heir cultural traditions. Ohe 
6f Tte ; have l^pit 

Alexandra *;[b]sioyJ who no.w threw 
her- ehergieip into (he unforefoen ,but 
hujro tasK-. Of ri^ttUnk Russian ' re- 


. '.'f 
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' Aige.ps-, V(heit iihe<''diedlii'(he.To]^toy. 
^IfoundaiioiS ' ; l^ui^.tog Home 'foriy 
laler it) September . 1979. she 
, had'seeri to ft that her father's vdll ini 
' .'fontoiitihakiire. had been done. •- 
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On the Thirties trail 


Midwestern Africa 


Patricia Craig 

Fri er Dickinson: 

The Lasi House Party 
222pp. Dodley nead. £6.95. 
II .■^70 .1W77 2 


ul Snailwond Casllc. Tlie novels play reputedly as formidable as any in ” 
panics too: The Lust Hvuse-hm\ in- P. G. wodehouse. Lord Snnilwood, CfanhAn RmnL- 
ttialcs a dcteclinf; guniu. with’ the the old buffer whose second wife orouli 

•■cader SCI on to spoi clues, make Zciia is, feels for his roses and his ' ■■ ■ 

deduLiions, assess possihiliiies. aadgets somethine of what Lord John Stockwell: 

Tu -I. . .. ._ Enisworth felt for bis pig. A recalcit- 

The cljaracicrs are assembled from rant handyman, a Betjemanesque ***** Sunset 

c 2cna, Coun- tennis girl, an Arab prince, all East- 360pp. Gollancz. £8.50. 

****’** ®''ii intensity and public school in- 0 5/5 03126 3 
fanimil . '^j*^*^?**®'** become souciance ("He is an enemy of my — — — — 


probable scene, by a South Afn... 
ex-Nazi banker. As S 

0 humiliate her in public promot 5 o 
intervention by the"^ assorted K 
mats and businessmen of the cowed 
European community who are ore 
sent, so she asserts herself by chal. 
lenging hem to a public game of 
chess a month later. 


nowl, who “become nartiallv stuck ihe ne«nna c cellist wife are also among the cast, which to set their fiction. The action rules and the implications of tbe 

in their childh^'t rmSember “ o John SlockweU;s W/ tak^^ moves, or he has tS assume that 

the la^ devoted to her rockery, the Zena’s neohewl^bv P’®“ ® beautiful but reader is familiar with the game 

biiitcrflry-collecior and the iralh eii- rather Nke a tM^Dle l.“’P2'^"A®?- ^®*L Stockwell tnes to have it both ways, 

Ihusiast of A Summer in the Tweu- heroes fon the surface at unv rai#^i- **** diusinn, of course. Peter heart of Africa. As a former CIA and the scene falls even flatter than 

ties. The adults' playihfngs, to he iinnchnhnt and assured not mn far Di*-’kmson shows a certain effrontery f 8 ®”t who controlled the Angola fbe rest of the book. While the game 

sure, arc objecls of charm and in- from childhood and still invoK’cd in presenting these preposterous forw, he ought to know whai is in progress, another American 
tncacy, like the extraordinary clock iis enerossina rituals united hv seriously, and a certain laxity b«s writing about, yet the elaborate- couple with a leetenng marriage are 
with Its full complement of carved bonds which include a ’common dfs^ *” failing to get to grips with the fictionar republics of Naipaul and fenolng off a murderous attempt to 
figures, milkmaids, animals, seasons taste for aunts (their own mothers issueslie raises (Snailwood's };Jp**>« have a greater ring of truth kidnap their daughter. Again im- 

and so forth, that enchants the guests not exceoted) some of whom “>* house-party, which takes place in *"an the b untly naturalistic Burundi probably, the attempt fails. 

F c oi wnom are J portrayed here. Stockwell seem, m 

T-\ • rt ^ 80 «.in for political There is landscape in Stockwell’s fortable ^tina about reSs S 

IIPTI'f '7<^TIC /^*F pmes, to settle the Palestine ques- country, and there is a cast of dlplo- die-class Americans than deoiSnt 

LJ ClllZCIlo or LJlC JL) O V 6 i« "i®'*' "T” ® P°*‘®® raw Africans. A?art frorS theS 

^ V jess, both complex and entertaining, fol women, and loyal servants, but natured servants most of X 

Jennifer Uglow it SlSS 


Jennifer Uglow 

John Wynne: 

Crime Wave 

203pp. John Caider. £6.95. 
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ual abasement and sadism is rather 



r- — .-*raiinfi ,.inth nf ..... ..lif.. -j ujiuonjuo# vius»uuues as improDaoie lil " , *» wcai wiitu irouDiing is noi inai 

different coinbinaiions and propo^ fi^n h? r-ESIS? anything concocted by Edgar Wal- '* doomed from the writing is bad • (although it is) bul 

lions of dominance and subofotna- S-:*® “'^®?h hi* passion changes her - rather that it is lifeless. This is an 

Hon. Tlie hero, Jake Adams, is a tSI UJ * There Is olentv to Hivpri Utei^ly. it «enis; she “felt a warm adventure novel without much 

city police, whiclTmay pro^de a- Hos-herii’'^^^ end^to whSheM^^^^^ ‘I Pj:?P®rat*«»n for wearily routine; the setting is picture 

S S S H ^ For 

M Sm* c'hara«l?^®®sea'^^^^ bouse spoofs. " * of the country- socia^l fP.P*"®"™ Burundi Nata- vulgarity that would lend the book 

SlSen« *" ® - -"’® P*-^be or vigour. 


assignment to Colorado he sends her SSSff*"®® ®"*! childhood for ex- 

to slay with his sister's family in the **? which to blame their 

country, ^hlle Jake is away Ren6e' SF®*®!L* “”ibappliiess - particularly 
.and Regglfto are, left bored and dis- J®?'**®* .^ftb Siblings, parents and 
consolatc. brooding on the cruelti^ ^“'®* ®«*bonty. 
of Ineu* past and the meaninglessness ' *^0 book begins and ends wjth ah 


i y r'““ .MV luvoiuiiiucaaiicaa wvb»i» oiiu ciiua wiin mi 

oE the prmnt. When he returns and apparently unmanned suicjde. The 

spurns their dependency their lives aofbor’s challen^ng aim seems to be Mlchflel BllHpr 
collapse entirely. to show that there Ts. in fact, no such *>uucr 

•The hovel Is constructed around a u?t. ®i« “* 5 *o^l®as violence”, w. „ Pb*™. 
rou^ly balanced quartet. Thbre are ^b®ther directed towards the self or Frmch: 

Wo losers; Rende, whose sense of ®*?*®®?ve att Blaubart . 

humUlation is expfossed in- ahtect * !i ® ®f ® cycle of action i 7 o-„ 13 , 0 . 11 .* c ■. 1 
seimal subservlenoe, ' and -Renlm^ wd reactiM, ronHnued through gen- .PP- Fra nkfort. Suhrkamp. DM24. 
whose sense of Impotence at -^rk' “P*l®J*^-7b®,**®?8©'‘ *>f such a deter- ^ ’ 

and glh women Is uansformed into Outwardly Max, Frisch’s new story 


In the labyrinth of guilt 


dSS* him ln"5 Z 'brasi crippling . 

his practice III? can liw °*ber. Frisch sketches with impress- 

remembored w^rSE^anl? « "1^ r *'1® economy the increasing Isolation 

his ex-wives pstures of of a man forced to recognize with a 


definitions on each 


nan li.M n I • Tl (iisvil »K61WIIC» Wllll mipiw 

can iiw only in the ive economy the increasing Isolation 

ds and eesiurM nt rz ■ . . 


-®, ^ ' f*> 8 «ve up **iheir” imaae of Schaad 

ft^wKs^draSSttrlSL^^^^ Outwardly Max, Frisch’s new story ^s in his previous story^Der AfenrcA 
SuiTd^X ^ (1979). which 


possession are rendered 
himself by his cdpl abil- 


ances Whnt ii...! ^ mixuire or horror and deiacnmem 

“aT'homrer k t,"' '“byrinihlnc nature of guilt. A 

SentrWiv inH abortive suicide ettempt leans 

SX UD in a limbo of 

As?n his previous slSr^DerMS , 

erschelnt bn Holoziln (1979) which Despite the pared-down langu^ 
Blaubart stylistically resembles ~ *"e tale is stripped to its essentials 
Frisch presents memory both as the “ ® humour informs Blaub^l 
key to Individual perceotion and as ®*^** effectively counterbalances the 


-- 7 nimseir py nis cool Dbil- nrrH Tm^o o«uner- muraer 01 a call-girl. Rosalinde most Important source of « — «* •« ...- 

itv to withdraw from any engagement mSiSSf * u® u? ® ,®®*f'ConleMed Zogg, his fomur (and sixth) wife ^‘stortlon. although Max Frisch can no longer 

to ovemlj^ him, b?®bJSe(i7^^° hqbilually lets herself There, howev^the similarity endlj Blaubart Is a furthw subtle varia *®**® '^bich ar«.i^ 

and the- fomdy of Jake’s sister Ella far from logically analyang the Hon on the aiithoris Ufeiono sonant of earlier achievements, lh« 

Scotchsmlth. Ijelr adherence to the is an ambitious first vhich led to the crime* and sion with the problem of iHi.m '^°*** demonstrates once a|tun 

mores of suburban domesticity allows novpi, an attempt to analyse the P“ra“*b 8 the Identify of the true the fatal piobcnritv of hnman*^^ fos skill In creating new and fasanat- 

them to survive. If only for the pre- *>nve . to. seU-destructiori that Is mu**rer; Frisch bedis hfa tale »«' Propensity of human beings' ing ways of exploring old truths, 

sent, the chaos latent in the family *?*4**’®*! by a crude underpinning Schaad^s acquittal (or 'Vaiit of evl- 

and unleashed by Rende’s presence, Freudian,- Junglan and environ- oence” and concentrates entirely on • 

!ssii5,&4 Raging , anarchy 
Living vicar iously f Sfg gya' Tp- ~ 

37Tm ^ 7 I , . I*ept out,. more or lew.’ ^rt.of; hut, fn a lifetime of defJcifij Krm T“ .b®®** « there is a 


Colin Russ .. 

• ’ - ■ ■ - 

Gabmelb-Woiimann: 

Einsamlcelt r- 

ITCjpp, parmstadt/Neuwied: 
Luchte rhand. ' .. 

As ihe.]. title indicates, Gabriele 
'^^ Wohmaiin is 'once' again exploring a 
, bleak world of Idnely'ipeopie. Tneir 
priniiiry 'muns of- communication 
with. each .others It sometimes seetps, 
‘Is the telephpne, They-Iivc vicoribus- 
ly. ; diilriYating. iiiibdlsh ' causes < arid 
orMnlzing- ;; >:tedlQus - : . fiarti^. 

. ^™mann’s ;.ii 6 w;pf ifielr family. Ufc 
is charactenstlcrilfy . sceptiCG||:i' as :a 
long-term yentere,.iri^rrfngei|s'unde*' 
peh'dablc, and. parenthood merely 
brings- home' the reality of the gen- 
eration ggp. Vet. the, darkness, egn bh 


kept out, more or lew.' Much eherw 
; IS lavished . on domestic .pets mid dolls 
- husbands iriauded- Bereaved part- 


that . most ' i^lieri of German con-' 
veyanCes, .the Tanz^Bxpress. This is a 
world in -which a (rebdy>ihiiiister of 
the church is more techire than a 
pop-slngpr visiting an admirer in her 
Dourgems citadel. ; 

^ liiese stories, ;bf false stairts arid 
false behaviour are' narrated in- n 
flexible arid resouVoOfiil-v'iGerinaii. 
Wohitionn’s transcription of ebritem- 
porary speecbvislaamirrible;;bril! she 


rirrof; hut.Tn a lifetime of defectwe 
Pf t?*>nal . rolritlphshlps - not least 
wth bis nrimerous wivoj, the seventh 
P*;whoto he, is- In the process of 

hl**SiJLHS ^ W’ **\wrcc. Thus 
jb® trial ofMhis. ironic latterday 
Bluqbeard. continues in ' his head « ' 
be^racajs fragments of, the cross^ 
ex^inaHon of disparate ' witnesses 
adding . to them dream-llke corifrohta- 


T. J. Binyon 

Ken Follbtt: 

The Mon from S(i Petersburg 



we displays her familiar capacity; ;to 
instil interut and humour Into de- 
<ddpdiyr uripToml^iritjmatdriMi ; 1 v 


roMlIon in' which the nature’ of guilt 

jFeilx Schaad. . wHoso very name 
suggest? ■ ironic rontradiction,. finds 
Wms,el|v siwpendW ' Hk?’ 'many, -pre^ ‘ 
VI^s Frischpjotagop^^ itiule 
of; , tuneietenete;. fronii : which -rio 
,p£ .';d.lsifactioii ' ■ sblltiihl' 


• ™™.bier Of 19141 In response 
, to .Germany s, war preparations Eno! 

negotiate g. treaty with Russia® Ah 
imncriar,emi^w^^^ I?rinS?'Al'ekt 3 
.Orlov, (tomes to London, clotely'foi. 
loTOd by' FeUla KschrasiS a 

Siii W'''?’ to ?ia^ 

■ S, 5?' to rtto 
: fJ' -png Pf those, coiricideriCes 

whi^.malce flTOon alrndnu strahae- 
' »£ tepresdfttgHve-lt 

, Jl*.®..riogotIlitions, Yhe£ari of Walden' 

f- ‘ ili •' . 1 :'*. **o li.;' * 

• • l-i i.'t- ’ 


• I "i:- tf '.-■•T:-' r- -.' 


chiefly about Nazi spies in 
Second World War. Though here he 
movps back a War, there Ts a famllT 
resemblance between this book enh 
the previous ones. - As before tw 
central, figure is a fiercely inoPP^ 
dent loner,, sexually irresistible, ww- 
bends women -to his will and.us*» 
them to further his plans. And, » 
before; the sympathies of the autiiw. 
■are split, going as much to the sw 
and the anarcpist as to. the sp)«»i^', 
er or.the policeriian. But them « ® 
difference: 3Tie Man . from >S/. 
burg Is much, more of a histonw- 
novel. Action throughput 

. seennri nlaoh m omnilnhal and SCXW . 


biography and memoirs 


The virgin visitor 
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By Michael Hofhiann 

' Joel Agee: 

Twelfe Years: An American 
foyhood in East Germany 
12-lpp. Faber. £8.25. 

0174 27958 6 

Joel Agee, the son of the celebrated 
American writer, spent the years 
[fom eight to twenty - from just 
lAer the establishment of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic to just be- 
fore (he building of the Berlin Wall - 
in East Germany with his mother. 
Alma, and tier second husband, the 
German Communist writer, Bodo 
Uhse. These personal circumstances 
(aod rtic author's pedigree) awaken 
expectations of a memorable fosion 
of autobiography and social history 
Such a book might be analogous in 
importance and scope to the testi- 
mony of the sole, highly qualified 
Hifvivor of some disaster. 

Tie fact that these expectations 
are disappointed is intimately related 
ID the nature of book and author. 
From his vantage-point as a “success- 
fuJ failure", as he is described by 
Dwight Macdonald, Joel Agee shows 
a particular sympathy with adolesc- 
wce. And it is the trails typical of 
aaoIcKenee - rebelliousness, alieno- 
lion. self-centrednej», delusion in- 
iraversion - which tend to relegate 
the so^l «iimg to a grey unimpori- 
wee: Tie focus of Twelve Years Is so 
iDlensely auioblographical that the , 
wkground is blurred, even eclipsed. ! 

American \ 

xykood In East Germany", is unfor- 

KSi German ‘ 

^OM of an American” would ! 

^ been considerably more in- 
account if * 

hooky” quite J 

been more t 


I rnv**®- P®*lhumous disgrace* the 
i S “nd toe sudden de* 
^lopments m Hungary in ipse 
C^ ee quotes from a cfiaK he kern ai 

wa' pfacil. “K 

onp i' *" Hungary. Twenty- 

one men who were keeping watch 
^®^®ro toe CP building In Budaoest 
were hanged from lamp posts Com- 

dliUrhPrf^® to death, or 

drenched with psoline and set on 

tire. // could happen here!") the 
raechon to the prospect of the CDU 
candidate, Adenauer, being elected 
as Chancellor in We” ^e?many 

tome illuminating pages 
1 ^® of rock’n’roll:^ the 

purely phonetic enthusiasm of Joel's 
tor to' lyrics of Chuck Bern,; 

to to'm gOK 

to a Bill Haley concert in West Ber- 
lilf." n'^'to®ss®s astonishing scenes - 
Kli to™“ 8 h the air, fioor- 

!n *|PP®H up. the police called 
h«i '?Kil®'‘-®®‘toent of subjects like 
these that gives the reader an im- 
pression of time and place that is 
otherwise lacking. There could have 
been many more of these 


fcHk i«: -r . V uBL-ii more 

toto toe creeds and 

£ East German *mcSv”£ 
^ greally to Ague's credit. 


Apart from these, the sense of 
historical reality is only to be found 
in occasional incidents and phrases 
that strike one os being in some wav 
emblematic.. As Agee^ approach is 
unanalytical and non-oiscursive. 
these insights are buried in his text - 
nuggeis of an oblique, poetic, 
araaenial truth that the reader must 
discover for himself. Thus, the 
menagerie of childhood contains at 
least one allegorical monster: "The 
beheaded chicken that ran right 
across the frozen lake 10 the West 
never to be seen again." When Agee 
describes how he tamed a magpie, 
who was later set upon and klllecf by 
his wild fellows, one thinks almost 
involuntarily of the author, an ex- 


5 Similarly, there 
are many instances of Agee and his 

k- lead"'^onT'm®‘’“'''"*i®* 

MO one to speculate on the ex. 

al n^^® ^ ambivalent response towards 

“ " P«'>™ valuiTaken 

liitler ‘^-r[®®"*ration that came after 
le "sked J^i ® *l“*toons are never 
IS hnf jf’ ®* " answered, by Agee 
^ cv Ind his aceSrS; 

•- t^op ^hari as an au- 

6 liv®/’ toey arise out of his narra- 

it 

II au!,o,a!lo„ “Prided 

■ bathos of adolescent Sf; 

I Aet® ™£®"tourish humiur 

' SronafT -A? r ®"'«*8® rao« 
i ^h«i. German-ness of the 

rath« ihSK"^®?®® ®'roumstantial 
while tonding Musil 

' pratentious teenatrer and 

i fo^Mite masterbatiSg 

, tor the first time in a Viennese hoteH 
non-cooperation with the FDJ (Free 
£S",.Y™tol; being hauled np 
Pf.rora his teachqrs. Every German 
jUl® “d word is iranslateS, robbing 
to® ®*Rctience associated with it of 
ft wfSf‘n“? «rangenes5. and leaving 
coff ^ ® of local 

refl*5uM‘!S y®“to is like 

reading about one s own - the details 

®i® ,*!to®ront, there is less self-cen- 
sorship and the narrative is very skil- 

«-i.j I il cunous that such a i 
parttralar book should appear so uni- 

«, in effect, a Continental mode - 

FrS'"?) r"^ Of I 

rrench, Polish or Hungarian films 

h"®*® tomblin^s.®One share! 1 
Age® s i^hagrin at leaving East Ger- 
many still a virgin, but one might say , 
(hat this was only symbolic of his 1 
whole time there.' Certainly, when I 
PJ. „toe last iwe, 0 weltaaning 

fnend says to him, "And with your 1 
experience of life in a socialist coun- i 
try, you II be in a position to become ^ 
a very fine Marxist indeed", the 
irony should be seen to hurt not only t 

Joel ‘*'® y®“tofiS s< 


Hankering for Hungary 

nriABMf « 


By George Mikes 

Monica Porter: 

The Paper Bridge: A Return to 
Budapest 

232pp. Quartet. £8.95. 

0 7(M3 2296 X 

Monica Porter was four years old 
wjen her parents - Piter Halflsz, a 
wll-known journalist, and Vali 
Kara, an even more famous actress 
and singer, also known as the 
Hungarian Marlene Dietrich" - 
escaped from Hungaiy after the Re- 
volution of 1956. Her parents moved 


origins, and flew to Budapest taking 
her three-year-old son with her. * 

First she tried to find out some- 
hing about the identity of Hungary 

aV/in to lUe Carpa^i?n 

Basin, she asks, or is ii pan of a 

hi^er continent called emigration, a 
^rtable country one can find dis- 
P®raed in five continents? In Hun- 

rea?’ to® Pjflce looks more 

real than from abroad. There 
Hungarians are in a majority, not 
just a few odd specimens^ whh 
®®®®"*s- «rivmg to achieve 
romething, first of all to cease to be 
?“']u ^ ‘f® * ara men- 

■" ‘Sf ®-* ® “professional 
Hungarian ). Monica rarter de- 
scribes her visit in great detail. She 


Sn'd-'r " bi, jn “;r.'e »ribS''b.r'visi,”irg4a,S st 

ani r® Stales, Prance met many relations and friends old 

and West Germany. In the two Eng- and youne. midd e-class ninnu’ a«3 
lish-speaking_ countries she was des-. oeasanis. ilu> >V\ntAn4arl 


■n? ro^Sel about her origins, 
athouah occasionally she Nvns 
pleased to find that being Hungarian 

exotic. She became a journalist in 
Undon, married and had a son in 
1978. After Adam’s birth, the 
»naecologlsi asked her If she was 
Hungarian. She pleaded guilty but 
«.?®r»®i? t®''' to® doctor Tiad gues- 

sea. Uh. that w«« nuita -n 


«rnir k V sues- i-Bfce Balaton, the town ol 

bfahv°h«H ^ ^^'"Pto* The Debrecen and the liny village oTStine 

baby had a very dark complexion ? 'a<*y described Hungary Is rnatliS 
Mftnl *'"POrtant - had a leaning with one handon Russfa and 

Mongolian Blue Spot on his bottom stretching out the other palSi m th2 
S EP®®5? ®*®ro«vely on certain West. Perhaps. But perhapWsRiJsi! 

male babies born m Hungary. These which is leaning on Hungary with its 
bab es - the woaecologSt added - full weight. "“"Sary with its 

(»uldbetracecfbacktoGenghisKhan. Be that as It may. what do« th. 


j * . cuuniry to 

find domestic servants living in, and 
also a true, old-fashioned snobbish 
rrapcct for the aristocracy. A taxi- 
SSif^L toto K®? ® brief journey 

that he would leave the country as 
roon as posrible because Hungary 
ww too small for him. She went to 
the theatre, to ballet and the political 

rSur ^^® j^flsron, the town of 
I j *5” tiny village of Gtille 

a lady dewnbed Hungary as a nation 

iimrlS hsnoon Russia and 

w 2 f D-?k?l!! °toer palm 10 (he 


V,:r‘ h tof 

^^'rt of Middleton 

BaSnhv a! ^ Literary 

by Georges Lafourcade; 

admirably 

piiylih'ejaf roformed biogra- 
IS inte'* toat "Dr Lafourcldc 
toe last great 
toe forcrun- 

“ modem -jSfrtM "k'^ 

- Iracfi there is not 

’'®Ti!lve^H# A* '^®« *” bis actual 
«P«lcsi5 hr?® tomself. it is true, 
^*8 "essenJili/®®® Swinburne as 
^ "S and as 

Crenc^^'^to, Proust end 

't tole.^Sola” *-®®o»>t® 


Fifty years on: Swinburne and sex 


i personally thought that the dark 
romplexion could be traced back to 
Monica Porter’s father, whom I 

*S®* Genghis Khan 
could safely ^ left out oflt; on the 
other hand 1 know nothing about anv 
blue spots on his behind so perhnos 
Mine family ties do exist between the 
toe Genghises. TTie 
S 5 "i did pv-a brief i^-|, to' Huri- 
gaiy in the thlrtaentfa century,- 

^en the author heard the doc^ 
tors strange tale confirmed by other 
sources, decided to find out 
more about her Hungaro-Tatlar 


full weight: • • 

?® toat as It may, what does the 
Mtoor s four week visit amount to? 
What conclusions did she reach 
about her origins and about the pap- 
er bndge that links her to the coun- 
try of Tier birth? She believes that 
once a refugee always a refugee- it is 
useless to search for roots® fhei 
and you have to 
dS^P* toeni as part of yourself 
^h^s after a few mare years she- 
^il go one step further aiiS'belie* 
wha many ol&r and ex- 

tatrlates have been , driven to be- 


« — 'V ^tMgrds and . ex- 

totrlates have been driven to be- 
"*to®^y toot toe'unit of human- 

are **Bl!rf”»i.to®t are what you 

&ly toat. tiiat is your true 


It, that is evidence of his “modern 
Mnsibllliy”, we must reply that Swin- 
burne's acceptance of his idiosyn- 
crasy was no franker than that of ills 
friends who were similarly consti- 
tuted, while his public expression of 
it was very guarded. . . The fact 
that there is, indubitably, in and be- 
hind Swinburne’s work a great deal 
of peculiar sexual psychology of a 
kind which can be exposed and ex- 
plored far more freely now than it 
could be in the midale of the last 
century, does not make Swinburne 
modern in any significant sense of 
the word. Nor, to be absolutely fair, 
does Dr Lafourcade make his claim 
thus baldly. He »ys: 

His political ideas are out of 


Information, please 


* to C^airel with 

said, 

impression on 
Sfi fiS Itself: ex-. 

*6t assert t*hat®u 9*^ Lafourcade 

pefe«fSJ!E 

had both an his 


aim that 
afiected 
of such 


Uons'between husband and 

^d mistress/ father and ,oa“ 8 “JrJ’. > 


And, although the cn^ rtsult i 

exciting ancT very readable, 

Slight msappointment that th® 

' should:-, have ebbseq to 
gbii^ he had made his own for 
which rpahy otHeirs havetrioddon . 


a of such 

fcb" «ade substitution 

moit o,intos»y to?Possh 

,1 j^ffDii |Kj|* j , Open-minded cntlc 

a toithe Victo- 

& ® ^0 “toe fbre- 

M that we 

wSSl^’nbf.gtrt 

&® 9 »lltv snd sex- 

“ ‘WiM 
®ven . If it 6 


AJia puiiiiwai |U6« 019 UUL 

date; but his sensibility is modern. 
And by the way in which he emtx^. 
died hB seiisibfifty in perfect works 
of art, he is the superior of most 
moderns, , . '. The time will come 
when this much will be recognized 
as the truth concerning the author 
of "Lesbia Brandon", "A Year's 
Letters", “Poems and Ballads" and 
“Solomon's Vision of Lofe”, And 
it will then be the turn of some of 
. his most recent critics to look old- 
fashioned. 

But the choice .of these particular 
works makes thh contention dear: (it 
involves, we may remark,' riving the , 
title of “a perfjKt work of arT' to 
"Lesbia Brandon":) Swinburne, by 
the fiddify of his expression of the 
abnormaJilies of his erotic psychol- 

: ^ £..1 ' a . ... ,k> 


lr 8 f«K''® toten “the fore- 
that we nSS 
pathological 

talK enti sex- 



auvarikc ui Uiuuc^iiiitT. ii. uua m 

true; we can only r^fy quite simply 
that the foli diivelopment of mod- 
ernity is a disease from which we 
must hope that.riviUzatiba mil some- 
; holrekape;- - • - 

It must be' ^uite imconsdously, 
and owing to.hisrremarkahle veradty 
as a blog^weri! that: Dr Lafov 
.catieli! BctititI bibkrajphy is unaffected 


IIS tion of It. rbr not only does it give 
U- the familiar story of Swinburne’s res- 

of cue by Theodore Watts, without bias 

ct but It justly insists oq the value of 1 
B- the supreme service done. Dr I 
al Lafourcade allows no ' reader to 
a doubt for a moment that Swinburne 
t- was saved by Watts-Dunton, or that 
It he needed to be saved. Tn his capae- 1 
It ity as veracious biographer, in this 
e and a hundred oflier ways, Or I 
if Lafourcade confirms the total tm- 1 
', pressioq, of Swinburne as an 
n altogether astonishing example' of 
arrested development; mtonlsnfng in 
. the positive, not the negative sense, 

^ And it is quite impossible not to I 
' sense an intimate relation between I 
' Swinburne's sexual idiosyncrasies, I 
which ate prolonged from Ifoybood, 

; and bis failure to . berome intellec- 
: tually adult. To say simply that "his 
I political Ideas are out of date; but Us I 
sensibility is modern” is a strange I 
understatement. His pollticdl ideas I * 
were childish. He never had any ! 
political ideas of this own;, end those 
> which he borrowed ftom time to 
time were always incohmnt. I . 

Not. so' Swinburne. One can lm- l 
arine a Swinburne in any century,' I 
living essentially the sahie life, and 
' ending in a way not. veiy different, 
liiere is a beauljfiil ana ■ quite dls^ I ^ 
arqiuig naivety ebout him. He is, on I . 
a megnificCnti almost sublime scale, . 
the infant prodigy; and If, as seeins 
vety probable, tne' piece, of criticism 
Dr Lafourcade. hap -unearthed ^m I , 
Mallard's, revj^' is > '([riticlsm of. 
Swiiiburrie By himself, he .recognized 
his own peculiarity, as clearly gs any - 1 
one. “Baudelaiib was CatHouc, Swtn- 
butne Is pa«Mi> • ' But; “Swln* 

' i.v. . Ilk. -A mM 


^fbrlstopherj Bailey (187&~ 
wnter of detective and Us- 
torical fiction: anecdotes or other 
information on his deteotive-ficHon 
writing. 

_ N. E. Talburt 

of Arkansas. 
Fayetterille, Arkansas 72701, • 

Janw Fenlmore Cooper: faGSlmiles 
of literary manuscripts, letters and 
by or pertaining to 
« r biography and a 

critical edition of his -w^ngs. 1 
James F^aiiklin 'Beard. 
Department of EngUsh, aark Uni- 
versity, ^ Worcester, Massa- 
I chusetts 01610. 

Arthur DlOsv 
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C. Hill; for a biographical study.' 

01 ni nt Kenneth Savidge. 

27 Wellington Park, Belfast %. 


.rrt<ir D/rf,, (1S56-1923), 'founder 

pli»i5r ir, «ic.!X 5 

for a’to'!?SShv.“': 

ti 1 , Jr. ■^ohn Adlard. 

346 Holland Road, London WI 4 . 


^SSSU ‘^““roents, photo- 

£S?hfl ®"®^‘*®tos or recollections 

wSgraphy. “ 

Al Tk- rw Betty. D, Vernon. 
D^lia /er^d (1803-1857). author: 

®®P»cs of iotlers wrillen 1852^5? to 
JeiTold hy Thomas Wakley; will 

SmW m" ^®“ers from 
JcTOUr to Wakley for the same 

tor a biography of ThoSf 


Genovefa of Brabant, popular 
legend: any references in art, Titer- 
SiSf^ especially in 

folk-tales (Volksbllcher, libretti' 
popolnrlt chapbooks) and in 
popular prints (B/We;*oge», /rt,- 
<V<rfe po/>«Ai/re), ■ 

Im Winkel b, D-1000 Beriin-Weit 


DUnic i? .pBgiMi* •' ' •' oui, ijwui* 

btirae iipMan: hdt;iite.'a ^ek.of MafoisQenerai adude Martin mssji '‘'**'“'1 i'b - ’ 

the age of Aeschylus; but pagan o|ily , • * 1800): folinder of tS 'SiijVrJvi 
' as M E 0 ri>«bman^ toe in L^iiw, •KcknSS-'"tf^^^ 

ranlury pail 1 »." Tbat .aduJr&^si^’ • GUcOtta; ranySfo^ iSnl ^ Uf^ersiiy of 

'|b|lify‘Witf .Sv^buiT»e; ■ r / ^ , ’ talned:; iri -the 1 Columola, 


\ FItubury Ar^eds Ticket for the 
/67», half of which Ms 
tiliisfrated, m . the.: Gentleman's 
Januaiy:^t,ne •• 183i, 
piu, information as to the present 

11 w • ^ ' A.; HblV. • 

' 13^ Warren , C^urt; pigh. Cross 
London N17. . , ; ' . 

( 1755 - 1 : 

‘'.1800).' fobflriAi* nf tliA 


r • -ion ■ • « Bostetter. 

; ' : £ndSn^ ' 

'JJeutenpnttGen^ OfiverXeae- ' ’ 

oprreyondcnce etc sought, in par- 

Thomas BabIrtgton Macaulay: cita- 
o^'^Sraphical, and 
writings, whereabouts of lettch 
;|?P j**®e®®eS) illustrations, - piib- 
■*? unpublished mSriu- • , 
..fenpta; for a bibliography of writ- 
: mgs. about Macaulay. 

-riidi i^.k j • ' Bufino; 

. ■ fcS . , 

Student Notes froim courses in -rhet- ' 

E rict logic, English languate and 
teraturei- moral .pJijlpspplfy, . aqd 

• i :nato^sphtiosophy frohi the W . • 

"rtnto andnlneleenlh cefphiry.,Sebl-. 
lisfi and Bngli^ ;qnlverjpties: for a 
I., study. ■ ■ -...If.- r; 
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' talned:: m - the ;- )lfe by -.‘S^jdliiief: 
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